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WHY HAVE WE NO PROPER ARMAMENT ? ‘ 


Ar the present moment, when 
every sinew of the national strength 
is being strained in urgent prepara- 
tion for war, when the most stren- 
uous pressure is being put upon 
every department of our military 
, service, it must be with no little 
amount of anxiety that we wait to 
see how our resources can respond 
to the call. It is only at such a 
juncture that we can appreciate 
at its proper value the efficiency 
of those great departments of the 
military and naval service which 
absorb in times of peace so much 
of the public money, and which,in 
time of war always demand a large 
further expenditure before they can 
place themselves in a position to be 
of any service to the nation in case 
of an emergency. Taxpayers must 
have been painfully struck by the 
backward condition in which the 
present crisis in Central Asia found 
all those branches of the service 
whose function is to provide the 
matériel of war; and whatever 
issue the Afghan complication may. 
result in, the question must press 
home upon the public. How have 
long years of comparative peace, 
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and of large expenditure, been 
utilised in providing for the mili- 
tary and naval security of British 
power? Let us take a retrospect . 
of the working of one of our most 
important branches of the military 
service, and mark what answer it 
suggests to the question. 


Great Britain is without any 
efficient- heavy guns. This start- 
ling statement has been made to 
us on the best possible authority. 
Weare assured that our fleets and 
our coast defences, our. harbours 
and our dockyards,—on the effi- 
ciency of which our existence 
as a nation depends,—are armed 
with weapons distinctly inferior to 
those of foreign Powers. It is not 
too much to say that we stand in 
this matter much in the same posi- 
tion as all Europe stood towards 
Prussia when Colonel Hozier’s let- 
ters from the seat of war in 1866 
revealed to us the overmastering 
superiority of the breech-loader in 
the hands of infantry. This in- 
formation is given us, not as an 
accusation, but as a confession. It 
does not come from ‘avilling in- ' 
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ventors, zealous for some neglected 
improvement of their own. It 
rests upon a statement, made in 
the presence of the Secretary of 
the very men 
who are charged with the duty of 
roviding us with guns. The truth 
is, that for years we have been 
staking, so to speak, our national 
existence on the theories of one or 
two of our own experts against the 
belief of the whole Contient, and 
of the majority of our own artil- 
lerists. For years “ Woolwich,”— 
that is, a very small set of -offi- 
cials,—upheld a system in two 
respects peculiar to itself. It be- 
lieved in the superiority of muz- 
zle-loading as applied to large 
ordnance, and it upheld the ad- 
vantages of its own system of 
manufacture against the steel ord- 
nance perfected by- Krupp and 
others. On both points it has at 
length given way. Butas Colonel 
Maitland, the present superintend- 
ent of the gun-factories, confesses, 
the effects of our blundering have 
been that we are at least some 
four or five years in arrear of all 
other Powers in the manufacture 
of effective ordnance.’ ‘ There is, 
however, it appears, comfort in 
store for us. e have, it seems, 
arrived at a model of gun-manu- 
facture so perfect that we have 
only to spend vast sums of money 
upon new plant and new guns, and 
to keep out of all quarrels for some 
years, in order to be in a position 
of decided superiority once more, 
We are very glad to hear that 
there is a prospect of future. ex- 
cellence ; but we must frankly con- 
fess that, before we launch into the 
enormous expenditure which we 
have been asked to incur, we should 
like to have some satisfactory 
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guarantee that we are to have our 


money’s worth for our money. It 
is not possible to exaggerate the 


importance of this question to ug 


of all the nations upon earth, 


To foreign Powers the greater or 


less superiority of their fleets, and 


of the great guns with which they. 


are armed, is a matter of power, 
of prestige, of influence. For us 
it is a question not merely of the 
maintenance of empire, but of. the 
food by which our population is to 
be kept alive. 

Great as we assume the bless- 
ings and advantages which free 
trade has conferred upon us to 
be, it has unquestionably entailed 
_ us this tremendous necessity, 

e must “rule the waves,” not 
merely, as the national anthem has 
it, that “ Britons” never may “ be 
slaves,” but in order that Britons 
may not starve. From India, from 
America, and from Australia, come 
now our great supplies of wheat, 


We cannot afford, even for a single - 


year of war, to incur the ris 

through which we passed durin 
the time of the great siege of 
Gibraltar. Then, though for a con- 


siderable period England by no ; 


means ruled the waves, we could 
afford to wait, to recover our- 
selves, to gather fresh force, and 
to dissipate the victorious squad- 
rons of our enemies by the fleets 
which we were at length able to 
launch against them. Now, we 
cannot afford to wait at all. To 
an extent which we hardly yet 
realise, the whole wealth of Eng- 
land is upon the seas. Our vast 
commercial fleets must be every- 
where and on every sea _ protect- 
ed by vessels of war, if there 
be so much as the risk of an 
attack on them being attempted, 





1 “¢The Heavy Guns of 1884.” A Lecture delivered at the United Service 


Institution, 19th June 1884, Lord Hartington in the chair, by Colonel E. Mait- 
land, R. A., Superintendent, Royal Gun Factory. Woolwich. re 
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The experience of the American 
civil war, when the whole vast car- 
rying trade of America passed into 
our hands, and has never since been 
recovered by her, tells heavily 
against the notion that by the 
atmost exertions we could regain 
our trade if once it passed out of 
our keeping. 

Schemes have no doubt been 
devised for enabling our merchant 
fleets to some extent to protect 
themselves, by placing a certain 
number of guns on board a few of 
the ships. But if the guns we have 
tosupply them with are of inferior 

wer, even this resource fails us. 

hile, therefore, we hail with 
pleasure the efforts which some of 
our younger politicians, and Mr. 
Arnold Foster more especially, 
have made to direct attention 
to the vital importance of a 
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searching inquiry into the rela- 
tion which at present exists be- 
tween our naval strength and the 


amount of work which it has 
to do, we cannot but regard this 
question of our ordnance as one 
even more vital than that of the 
numerical adequacy of our ar- 
moured ships. It affects all the 
serious questions with which, apart 
from that of a successfully accom- 
plished invasion of these islands, 
we have to deal in considering our 
national position of security. If 
our guns are inferior, our home 
harbours are no longer defensible. 
If our guns are inferior,the coaling- 
stations,on which the efficiency alike 
of our steam navy and of our vast 
steam mercantile marine depends, 
neither are, nor can be made with- 
in any reasonable period, secure. 
If our guns are inferior, there is 
nothing to protect us from that 
terrible danger on which the eyes 
of all who look forward a little 
have long~ been fixed,—viz., that 
some fine morning, shortly after 
the outbreak of war, .we shall 
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wake up to hear that a fast-sailin 

cruiser has seized one of our coal- 
ing-stations, filled up her bunkers 
with all she could carry, set fire 
to the rest, thus securing herself 
against pursuit, and passing from 
station to station, repeating the 
same operatien, has crippled for an 
indefinite period alike our com- 

merce and our naval action. If 

our guns are inferior, it is in 

vain for Sir Thomas Brassey to 

assure us that the hulks of all our 

ships taken together displace more 
water than those of any other 

Power. The hulks, in such a case, 

are only the larger target for the 

superior weapons of an enemy. 

All these points which we have~ 
discussed are absolutely indepen- 
dent of the vexed question of the 
nature of the next great naval 
action, whether guns, or rams, or 
torpedoes are to be the determining 
element. Even as to that we may 
safely say that the most vigorous 
advocate of rams or of torpedoes 
would feel an exceeding unwilling- 
ness to go into action against a 
fleet armed with a formidable 
artillery, unless he had, in addi- 
tion to his rams and torpedoes, 
guns of equal power with those of . 
his enemies, if not the mightiest _ 
and most manageable that can be 
provided. 

We insist thus earnestly on the 
importance of this question, be- 
cause, from the continual pro- 
gress of invention, from the way 
in which again and again what 
seemed the most perfect form of 
gun has beeu replaced by a better, 
there is apt to come over the 
public mind a weariness of the 
whole subject, a sense of being 
continually plagued by contending 
inventors and by technical details, 
till sleepiness creeps over us, and 
we »willingly leave to constituted 
authority all responsibility for 
the determination of a matter 
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in which our most vital inter- 
ests are involved. If we were 
satisfied that our authorities for 
determining this matter were so 
constituted that it could be safely 
left in their hands, we should be 
well content to await the result. 
We believe very little in the wis- 
dom of a rush of public opin- 
ion relieving authority of its 
necessary responsibility. We be- 
lieve very little in the possibility 
of technical details being thrashed 
out to any ae under ordi- 
nary circumstances by writers in 
the public press. But the case 
is different, if there be reason 
to fear that on matters of the 
broadest principle, on points on 
which every intelligent English- 
man can judge for himself, we 
have been for a long time going 
utterly astray. After years of 
careful watching and some trouble- 
some investigation, we have come 
slowly to the conviction that this 
is so; that we cannot rely upon 
the nature and mode of investi- 
gation which is applied at pres- 
ent to the question of our pro- 
per national armament. We are 
convinced that there are vital de- 
fects, the danger of which an ex- 
perience of more than twenty 
years has demonstrated, in the 
mode in which our authorities in 
this matter are constituted. We 
believe that the time has come 
when a searching public investiga- 
tion of the whole matter is abso- 
lutely necessary, and the purpose 
of this article is to show cause 
why—precisely because we believe 
with Colonel Maitland that the 
necessity for a very costly rearma- 
ment is upon. us—we ought not to 
expend one penny upon it, until, 
before either a Parliamentary 


Committee or a very strong Royal — | 


Commission, the whole subject 
been thoroughly thrashed out, 

It happens most opportunely 
that a Commission has quite recent- 


o reported to the President of the — 


nited States upon this very sub. 
ject—the right method of securing 


a proper armament.’ The American 


Government, having now virtually 
paid off the vast debt which the 
civil war entailed upon them, 
have decided that the time hag 
come when they should no longer 
efface themselves as a mili 
and naval power. Accordingly, 
as a preliminary step, recognis 
that paramount importance whi 
attaches to this matter of the 
provision of a proper supply of 
guns, they decided to have an 
inquiry made as to the best system 
which a nation can adopt in order 
to obtain a proper supply of the 
best form of ordnance. A Board 


was constituted,with Rear-Admiral. 


E. Simpson as president, and five 
other officers representing the 
Navy,the Ordnance, the Engineers, 
and the Artillery, as members. An 
Act of Congress was approved on 
March 3, 1883, which declared 
that the Board was created 

‘for the purpose of examining and 
reporting to Congress which of the 
navy yards or arsenals owned by the 
Government has the best location 
and is best adapted for the establish- 
ment of a Government ge or 
what other method, if any, sho d be 
adopted for the manufacture of heavy 
ordnance adapted to modern warfare, 
for the use of the army and navy of 
the United States; the cost of all 
buildings, tools, and implements nec 
essary to be used in the manufac- 
ture thereof, including the cost of & 
steam-hammer or apparatus of suf- 
ficient size for the manufacture of the 
heaviest guns.” , 





1 soe of Gun Foundry Board, 48th Congress, U.S.A., 1st Session. For 
warded in a Message of February 18, 1884, to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, by President Arthur. : 
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Intrusted with this mandate, these 
officers proceeded on a tour of in- 
spection throughout Europe ; and 
we have no hesitation in sayin 

that the report they have produce 

upon the condition of artillery in 
the several States of the Old World 
is one which, in every respect, does 
honour to the selection made by 
President Arthur. It is a docu- 
ment which no European Govern- 
ment can afford to despise. It 
lays down principles of such mani- 
fest wisdom and such plain com- 
mon sense, that one only marvels 
that they should in this year 1885 
require to be stated. The criti- 
cisms they apply to the systems at 
present in vogue in Europe is of 
course much more guarded than 
their general statement of prin- 
ciples. One has to read a little 
between the lines in order to judge 
of the full force of the feeling 
which dictated them. Men who 
had had the advantage of inspect- 
ing government, and, with a few 
exceptions, private manufactories 
everywhere, could scarcely put 
into black and white all that they 
thought. And yet there are trench- 
ant criticisms,which require only to 
be applied to facts,otherwise known 
to form a very serious indictment 
— the system which we in 

cage have hitherto pursued. 

e propose to set forth first 
the general conclusions at which 
they have arrived before we touch 
upon any special criticisms they 
have applied to our own methods. 
We think that these will startle our 
readers, rather because they seem 
too obvious for argument than by 
any great originality ; but inas- 
much as they are founded upon 
an elaborate examination of the 
history of the subject in each 


country of Europe, and are based 
upon the disastrous experience of . 
such as have taken a wrong course, 


we cannot afford to pass them by. 
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The central principle of the Board’s 
report is, that it is essential to en- 
courage, develop and gain for the 
service of the country the whole of 
the manufacturing power and in- 
ventive talent of the country itself. 
As they put it, they consider “ that 
every inducement should be offered 
to attract the private industries of 
the country to the aid of the Gov- 
ernment, in providing ordnance 
for the army and navy, and that 
the steel manufacturers should be 
called upon to provide the mate- 
rial,” hey hold and maintain 
strongly that, in order to do this 
with safety and efficiency, the 
Government must have, and ought 
to have, factories of its own “to 
perform the work of establishin 
standards, making experiment 
guns aud fabricating cannon upon 
a moderate scale.” Thesole pur- 
pose of this, however, is to save 
the Government from being in any 
way slavishly in the hands of the 
manufacturers, who might com- 
bine to dictate terms if there were 
no check upon them, They insist, 
as for years our own navy has 
most rightly yet vainly insisted, 
upon the grave and manifest in- 
conveniences which arise from the 
manufacture of naval guns being 
in the hands of the same depart- 
ment with those for the army. 
They wish for factories for both 
navy and army; but on such a 
merely expansive and experimen- 
tal scale that this division shall 
entail neither competition nor ad- 
ditional cost. But they go on: 
“With Government gun-factories 
established for both the army and 
the navy, there will still be needed 
the hearty co-operation of the pri- 
vate industries of the country. 
This cannot be aroused unless there 
is held out to thema fair prospect 
of remuneration.” 

The Board does not approve of 
a partnership in business between 
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in which our most vital inter- 
ests are involved. If we were 
satisfied that our authorities for 
determining this matter were so 
constituted that it could be safely 
left in their hands, we should be 
well content to await the result. 
We believe very little in the wis- 
dom of a rush of public opin- 
ion relieving authority of its 
necessary responsibility. We be- 
lieve very little in the possibility 
of technical details being thrashed 
out to any advantage under ordi- 
nary circumstances by writers in 
the public press. But the case 
is different, if there be reason 
to fear that on matters of the 
broadest principle, on points on 
which every intelligent English- 
man can judge for himself, we 
have been for a long time going 
utterly astray. After years of 
careful watching and some trouble- 
some investigation, we have come 
slowly to the conviction that this 
is so; that we cannot rely upon 
the nature and mode of investi- 
gation which is applied at pres- 
ent to the question of our pro- 
per national armament. We are 
convinced that there are vital de- 
fects, the danger of which an ex- 
perience of more than twenty 
years has demonstrated, in the 
mode in which our authorities in 
this matter are constituted. We 
believe that the time has come 
when a searching public investiga- 
tion of the whole matter is abso- 
lutely necessary, and the purpose 
of this article is to show cause 
why—-precisely because we believe 
with Colonel Maitland that the 
necessity for a very costly rearma- 
ment is upon us—we ought not to 
expend one penny upor it, until, 
before either a Parliamentary 
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Committee or a very strong Royal — 
Commission, the whole subfeot faa % 
been thoroughly thrashed out. — 
It happens most opportunely 
that a Commission has quite recent- 
ly reported to the President of the 
United States upon this very sub. 
ject—the right method of securing 
a proper armament.’ The American 
Government, having now virtually 
paid off the vast debt which the 
civil war entailed upon them, 
have decided that the time hag 
come when they should no longer 
efface themselves as a military 
and naval power. Accordingly, 
as a preliminary step, recognisi 
that paramount importance whi 
attaches to this matter of the 
provision of a proper supply of 
guns, they decided to have an 
inquiry made as to the best system 
which a nation can adopt in order 
to obtain a proper supply of the 
best form of ordnance. A Board 
was constituted, with Rear-Admiral. 
E. Simpson as president, and five 
other officers representing the 
Navy,the Ordnance, the Engineers, 
and the Artillery, as members. An 
Act of Congress was approved on 
March 3, 1883, which declared 
that the Board was created 
‘‘for the purpose of examining and 
reporting to Congress which of the 
navy yards or arsenals owned by the 
Government has the best location 
and is best adapted for the establish- 
ment of a Government foundry, or 
what other method, if any, should be 
adopted for the manufacture of heavy 
ordnance adapted to modern warfare, 
for the use of the army and navy of 
the United States; the cost of all 
buildings, tools, and implements nec- 
essary to be used in the manufac- 
ture thereof, including the cost of a 
steam-hammer or apparatus of suf- 
ficient size for the manufacture of the 
heaviest guns.” . 
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Intrusted with this mandate, these 
officers proceeded on a tour of in- 
ction throughout Europe ; and 
we have no hesitation in sayin 
that the report they have produce 
upon the condition of artillery in 
the several States of the Old World 
is one which, in every respect, does 
honour to the selection made by 
President Arthur. It is a docu- 
ment which no European Govern- 
ment can afford to despise. It 
lays down principles of such mani- 
fest wisdom and such plain com- 
mon sense, that one only marvels 
that they should in this year 1885 
require to be stated. The criti- 
cisms they apply to the systems at 
present in vogue in Europe is of 
course much more guarded than 
their general statement of prin- 
ciples. One has to read a little 
between the lines in order to judge 
of the full force of the feeling 
which dictated them. Men who 
had had the advantage of inspect- 
ing government, and, with a few 
exceptions, private manufactories 
everywhere, could scarcely put 
into black and white all that they 
thought. And yet there are trench- 
ant criticisms,which require only to 
be applied to facts,otherwise known 
to form a very serious indictment 
yearn the system which we in 
ngland have hitherto pursued. 

e propose to set forth first 
the general conclusions at which 
they have arrived before we touch 
upon any special criticisms they 
have applied to our own methods. 
We think that these will startle our 
readers, rather because they seem 
too obvious for argument than by 
any great originality ; but inas- 
much as they are founded upon 
an elaborate examination of the 
history of the subject in each 


eountry of Europe, and are based 
upon the disastrous experience of . 
such as have taken a wrong course, 


‘we cannot afford to pass them by. 


Why have we no Proper Armament ? 


The central principle of the Board’s 
report is, that it is essential to en- 
courage, develop and gain for the 
service of the country the whole of 
the manufacturing power and in- 
ventive talent of the country itself. 
As they put it, they consider “ that 
every inducement should be offered 
to attract the private industries of 
the country to the aid of thé Gov- 
ernment, in providing ordnance 
for the army and navy, and that 
the steel manufacturers should be 
called upon to provide the mate- 
rial,” hey hold and maintain 
strongly that, in order to do this 
with safety and efficiency, the 
Government must have, and ought 
to have, factories of its own “to 
perform the work of establishin 
standards, making experimenta 
guns aud fabricating cannon upon 
a moderate scale.” Thesole pur- 
pose of this, however, is to save 
the Government from being in an 
way slavishly in the hands of the 
manufacturers, who might com- 
bine to dictate terms if there were 
no check upon them. They insist, 
as for years our own navy has 
most rightly yet vainly insisted, 
upon the grave and manifest in- 
conveniences which arise from the 
manufacture of naval guns being 
in the hands of the same depart- 
ment with those for the army. 
They wish for factories for both 
navy and army ; but on such a 
merely expansive and experimen- 
tal scale that this division shall 
entail neither competition nor ad- 
ditional cost. But they go on: 
“With Government gun-factories 
established for both the army and 
the navy, there will still be needed 
the hearty co-operation of the pri- 
vate industries of the country. 
This cannot be aroused unless there 
is held out to thema fair prospect — 
of remuneration.” 

The Board does not approve of 
a partnership in business between 
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the Government and private firms. 
All history warns against such a 
course. But it does believe that 
“joint, and at the same time in- 
dependent, action between them, 
can be made to work harmoniously 
towards the common national pur- 
se.” 

The Commissioners show clearly 
that the only mode by which ade- 
quate remuneration can be offered 
to private firms is that of granting 
them remunerative contracts on 
the condition of fulfilling specified 
terms. 

They again and again warn Con- 
— against certainrisks, They 

read the danger which was dis- 
closed by the experience of France 
at a time 


“when the Government foundries 
were the sole source of supply of the 
armament of the country ; the officers 
charged with the work formed a close 
corporation ; their action was never 
exposed to the public; their ideas 
were never subjected to criticism ; 
the ingenuity and inventive talent of 
the country were ignored and resisted, 
and no precaution was thought neces- 
sary to provide a supply in case of 
need of rearmament.” ‘‘The result,” 
they continue, ‘‘is well known: a 
great crisis came; the Government 
works were inadequate to meet the 
additional demands made on them ; 
and the patriotic efforts of private 
establishments were inadequate to 
produce all the material that was 
needed.” 


Whereupon France absolutely al- 
tered that system, which we retain 
exactly as it is there described to 
this hour. We are bound to say 
that never had a nation better jus- 
tification for adopting that system 
at the time she did so than iene 
had. A French artillery officer— 
then ‘ Lieut.-Colonel Truille de 
Beaulieu—had, after years of con- 
tempt and neglect, introduced an 
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improvement into the whole man. 
ufacture of artillery, which: had 
ag its efficiency most bril- 
iantly in the campaign of 1859, 
For the moment nothing could 
have been better than to leaveto 
a man of originality and gening 
the complete working out of his 
own ideas. It was only when the 
dull routine of office settled down ~ 
over the arsenals of France that 
the obscurantist regime began, and 
led up to those fatal evils which 
the Commissioners have so faith 
fully chronicled. 

Twenty years ago, an article in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ on “ The 
Rifled Ordnance of France and 
England,” contained the following 
passage :— 

‘‘We must say, from the evidence 
and minutes before us, that the pro- 
fessional Ordnance Committee appears 
to have contributed nothing whatever 
to the progress of the science, and to 


have confined its operations to gi 
a ready assent to the ceonesitaaa 
Sir W. Armstrong (who indeed was — 
at one time a member of the Board), 
and a very scant hearing to everybody 
else.”? ‘ 


It is much more difficult now 
than it was then to trace the re- 
sponsibility of the various bodies 
which contribute to the ultimate 
decision of that which appears 
before the public in the person of 
Mr Brand, as “ Surveyor-General 
of the Ordnance,” and is called 
“the Department of the Director- 
General of Artillery.” What was 
obscure twenty years ago is dark- 
ness now, yet sufficient evidence is 
before us to show that the same 
characteristics have continued 
throughout the whole interval. 
The general representatives of the 
“ingenuity and inventive talent 
of the country ” have received “a 
very scant hearing” indeed. “The 





1 Edinburgh Review, vol. cxix. p. 480. 
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ready assent to the propositions of 
Sir William Armstrong,” has been 
the characteristic feature of the 
whole period. 

This brings us to the second 
danger, against which the United 
States Commissioners emphatically 
and with constant iteration waru 
their Government. And foras- 
much as we would be thought to 
have gone of late on another tack, 
courtesy permits them to take 
England as an example of what to 
avoid, 


“ As examples,” they say, ‘‘of a 
practical partnership between a Gov- 
ernment and a private company in 
working towards a national object, 
the experiences in England, and in 
Russia are very instructive, and warn 
against the adoption of such a system. 
In England the Government, in addi- 
tion to paying during several years 
very high prices for articles delivered, 
was forced to pay £65,000 to close 
an agreement; while the company, 
besides the profits on manufacture, 
came into possession of a complete 
working plant at a merely nominal 
valuation.” 


It is obvious that, however great 
may be the evils of such a copart- 
nership between a Government 
and a private firm when the con- 
ditions of the partnership are 
oan and above-board, those evils 
ecome incalculably greater when 
the firm is a nominally independent 
body, competing with other manu- 
facturers in the country, while at 
the same time men, closely con- 
nected with the firm, are virtually 
accepted as Government advisers 
in relation to matters of contract. 
During part, of the period which 
has elapsed since the termination 
of the copartnership between Sir 
W. Armstrong and the Govern- 
met, itis beyond dispute that 
some members of the firm—Cap- 
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tain Noble certainly,’ if not others . 
—acted not marty as Govern- 
ment advisers, but as members of 
the actual body which practically 
determined the issue ofcontracts,— 
the one which gave the scientific 
decision on all questions of ord- 
nance. During the greater portion 
of the time, and up to this hour, 
a@ mysterious connection has un- 
| aig existed between the 

rm and the department, prob- 
ably unknown to successive Gov- 
ernments. The practical power 
which it has exercised, through Mr » 
Rendel at the Admiralty, through 
Captain Noble at the War Office, 
and the strong presumption that 
has been established of other chan- 
nels of influence, distinctly call for 
public investigation. We are far 
from charging either CaptainNoble 
or Mr. Rendel with any conscious ‘ 
act of unfairness in behalf of the 
firm of which one is an active 
member, and of which the other 
recently has been. But we do 
say that the whole condition of 
things is unsatisfactory, and that 
the sooner a system is established 
which enables us to call on Captain 
Noble and Mr Rendel as valuable 
witnesses, whose evidence may be 
fairly sifted, with that of others, 
and the sooner these gentlemen 
cease virtually to act as judges 
in their own cause, or at least to 
approach most unpleasantly near 
to that unsatisfactory position, the 
better it will be for the credit of 
our form of government, and the 
sooner shall we arrive at a means 
by which to encourage the general 
manufacturing power, and inven- 
tive talent of the country to pro- 
vide us with proper artillery. 

We have beeninveighing against 
a “system of obscurantism:” We 
wish carefully to guard ourselves 





_ See the conclusive proof of this in the cross-examination of Captain Noble 
in the case of Thomas v. Regina cited afterwards. 
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from misinterpretation. We sym- 
pathise in the complaint that we 
are the only people who publish 
our experiments in gunnery in the 
newspapers. We object to the 
system of providing foreignPowers 
at our expense with all that the 
best wit of England can provide. 
We have not forgotten those nu- 
merous instances which teach us 
that “the real efficiency of the 
- of the other Powers will only 

e known when they are engaged 
in war.” We have: not forgotten 
that the Red Republicans of 1848. 
breaking into the arsenals of Berlin, 
disclosed the fact—till then utterly 
unknown—that Prussia had secret- 
ly prepared a complete equipment 
of rifle small-arms for her troops 
at a time when no other nation 
dreamed of any such armament. 
We have not forgotten that in 
1864 Prussia was practically ex- 
perimenting in the Danish cam- 
aign with that. “Ziind-Nadel- 

ewehr,” with which she had 
silently armed her troops; and 
that the haughty political conduct 
towards Austria, which immedi- 
ately followed that experiment, was 
mainly due to the confidence which 
the successful result had inspired. 
But -we find in the voluminous 
correspondence of the Ordnance 
Department with private invent- 
ors, that the whole principle of our 
recent action has been to encour- 
age English inventors to go to 
foreign Powers with their wares 
before they have been tested in 
England, and to discourage, in an 
almost incredible degree, any patri- 
otic wish on the part of individual 
Englishmen, or even English offi- 
cers, to restrict to their own coun- 
try the first use of their inventions 

In case after case we find, to the 
infinite credit of individuals, that 
the patriotic wish to sacrifice pos- 
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ins rather than 
ands ‘of foreign - 
owers weapons that may be used — 
with dangerous effect against Eng- 
lish sailors or soldiers, has been 
an efficient operative influence, 
Nothing could be more satisfac. 
tory as a refutation of the cyni- 
cism which assumes that such feel. 
ings no longer exist amongst us 
Nothing, alas! seems to us more 
disgraceful than the mode in which 
the very men who are specially 
trusted with safeguarding the 
national interests have applied 
the purely commercial principle, 
and with a _ reckless cynicism, 
rather than themselves be at the 
trouble to give inventions a fair 
test, have recommended the invent- 
ors to apply to foreign Powers,’ or 
have patented the very invention 
brought to them for secret use, 
thus blurting out to the world the 
very confidence which would have 
added greatly to the immediate 
power of England had it been 
loyally kept. We believe we are 
supported by all military author- 
ity when we say that it is scarcely 
possible to estimate the practical 
effect in war of some apparently 
trivial improvement in ‘the arma- 
ment or the equipment of the 
soldiers of one country, not pos- 
sessed ‘by another. It is not 
merely the physical, it is far more 
the moral effect that has to be 
considered. The old story of the 
effect of the iron ramrods of the 
Prussians in causing the victories of | 
Frederick the Great, is true in prin- 
ciple to this day. It was. not that 
the merephysical advantage direct- 
ly produce the result ; but the sol- 
diers who found that they were bet- 
ter equipped acquired a confidence, 
the worse equipped soldiers felt a 
discouragement; and the difference 
in moral condition of the two 


sible personal 
ut into the 





' This comes out in a remarkable way in the case of Major Moncrieff. 
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determined on which standards 
winged victory should rest. 

It was in a great degree the 
same with the carronades, which 
helped Nelson in his most dashing 
exploits. The carronades were not 
by any means first-rate guns, but 
they were a little better for prac- 
tical purposes than any the French 
had. After a few trials, both our 
men and the French came to know 
this well ; and the fact needs to be 
taken into account, as one of the 
effective causes which sent our 
men into every action with the 
certainty of victory, and taught 
the French sailors to anticipate 
defeat. 

Who, then, has the right to de- 
prive the navy of England of an 
even trifling advantage with whic 
the genius of our country can fur- 
nish it ? 

What servant of the Crown has 
the right to say that foreign 
Powers may keep secret what in- 
ventions and improvements they 
will, but that for English com- 
mittees and English departments 
it is too much trouble to sift, by 
careful examination, the wheat 
from the chaff, to give to all 
comers a patient and courteous 
hearing, and to try what can be 
learnt from every one? 

We confess it seems to us that 
there has gradually crept in here 
a disastrous misconception. We 
have run a principle, founded upon 
a speech of Lord Palmerston, pos- 
om in the main sound, into all 
kinds of deductions that have no 
connection with it. Many years 
ago, Lord Palmerston, defending 
the principle of allowing our man- 
ufacturers to supply foreign Pow- 
ers with military stores, cited, as 
an illustration of the advantages 
of the system, the time when the 
Israelites had to go down to the 
Philistines to sharpen every man 
“his share, and his coulter, and 
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his axe, and his mattock,” and asked 
whether the position of the Philis- 
tines was not at that time a satis- 
factory one, though they allowed 
their enemies to improve their 
weapons among them. Now, in 
so far as we ourselves retain the 
plant for making weapons for other 
nations. it is no doubt true that we 
perverts gain more than we lose 
y developing our trade in war- 
like weapons at the cost of other 
countries ; but we are utterly at a 
loss to see how the principle im- 
plied in Lord Palmerston’s illus- 
tration affords a justification for our 
positively urging our own inventors 
to lay their plans before foreign 
Governments before we try them. 
Yet that is what, in case after 
case, we have done. Indeed Col- 
onel Maitland’s lecture consists 
throughout of a report of the mode 
in which we have, as he puts it, 
“coming last, taken the best” from 
each of the inventions adopted b 
foreign Powers. The oolwic 
foreman, whose speech is reported 
in the discussion which followed 
Colonel Maitland’s lecture, sup- 
plied a significant comment. He, 
wishing to the utmost to glorify 
his own department, showed con- - 


-clusively how servilely Woolwich 


has followed the lead of foreign 
manufacturers ; how absolutely all 
principle, and science, and exhaust- 
ive investigation have been ne- 
glected; how afraid Woolwich has 
been during all this time of any 
independent judgment or any ex- 
amination of the real merits of a 
question; how all that we had to 
trust to has been a kind of work- 
shop knowledge, and a feeble as- 
sumption that, if other Powers did 
not adopt a certain improvement, 
we need be in no hurry to do 
so. Never has Woolwich realised 
the truth that the real efficiency 
of the guns and other warlike in- 
struments of other Powers will be 
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known only when they are engaged 
in war. 

We have not yet received the 
report of the Parlimentary Com- 
mittee which sat to investigate the 
working of the Commissariat of 
the Egyptian campaign. But two 
things are notorious: first, that 
the appointment of a committee 
was most unwelcome to the parlia- 
mentary heads of departments; 
secondly, that a condition of things 
and a system were disclosed which 
required exposure and condemna- 
tion at all costs.* 

Surely the moral of all this is, 
that it is in the nature of things 
impossible for the parliamentary 
heads of departments to sift out 
for themselves grave abuses and 
serious derelictions of duty among 
their immediate subordinates ; and 
it follows that they are still less 
able to judge fairly whether some 
immediate subordinate of their 
own has or has not acted fairly 
towards an outsider; still less, 
again, are they ableto judge fairly 
whenever the question fies between 
their department and some outsider 
with whom it has become involved, 
as departments must occasionally 
be, in a dispute. 

We are sorry to open up an old 
sore, but the present case is one 
of such vast importance that we 
must do so. We wish to show how 
completely in the past the Ord- 
nance Department itself has be- 
come involved in the defence of 
direct and unmistakable wrong- 
doing by individuals, and how 
little as yet they haye learned 
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from that shameful experience, 
On 29th April 1870, Sir John 


Pakington, referring to a dispute 


in which he had committed himself 
to the defence of Colonel Boxer, | 
R. A., an officer who had held the ~ 
appointment of Superintendent of 
the Royal Laboratory, said in the 
House of Commons, as he with- 
drew from the case :— ; 
‘‘T could not have supposed it pos- 
sible that a colonel in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, a man classed as an officer 
and a gentleman, and holding a high 
official situation in a Government de- 
partment, would attempt to practise 
upon me what I can only describe as 
a gross deception. It was not the 
suggestio falsi so much as the sup- 


pressio veri ; and I am not ashamed to 


say I believed his statements.” 

Now it happened that in that 
instance the person injured by the 
Superintendent of the Royal La- 
boratory was a wealthy and _influ- 
ential gunmaker who could not 
easily be crushed. He ‘succeeded, 
after years of snubbing and refusal 
of all investigation,2 in forcing his 
case upon the personal attention 
of Sir John Pakington. He also 
adduced proofs in black and white 
which did not admit of contra- 
diction. 

The result was, of course, in- 
evitable. Mr. Cardwell, who had 
succeeded to Sir John Pakington, 
with the full rag a of the latter, 
called on the 
the Laboratory to resign. it is 
with regret that we have felt com- 

lled to allude to such a matter. 
The offence imputed to Colonel 
Boxer was expiated by his dis- 
missal ; but without reference to 





1 See the pamphlet published by Dr. Cameron (who moved for the Com- 
mittee), entitled ‘A Romance of War; or, Howthe Cash goes in Campaigning,’ 
founded on the evidence taken by the Committee. 

2 Mr. Daw has now the complete set of papers on this subject. We ourselves 
have worked them out from the Parliamentary Reports and the numerous I~ — 
dignant articles in the ‘Times’ and other newspapers of the time in which the 


facts were at last exposed. 
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his case it would be impossible to 
appreciate the extent to which the 
Ordnance Department is swayed by 

artiality and obscurantism. Will 
it be believed that the very depart- 
ment which had been thus impli- 
cated immediately afterwards ac- 
cepted the late superintendent’s 
evidence in his own case as con- 
elusive proof that he had not re- 
peated in a fresh instance the very 
thing he had just been accused of 
doing in the instance of Mr Daw 
—that is to say, gives a colourable 
answer which evaded the issue, and 
left the impression described in the 
above quotation on the Secretary 
of State, who accepted his state- 
ments? Such a thing ought not 
to be believed if conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact had not been set 
forth unanswerably in a published 

arliamentary paper.’ For the 

enefit of our readers we will tell 
the story which this paper reveals 
as briefly as we can. 

In the year 1856, a young sub- 
altern of the Royal Fusiliers—Mr 
Hope—designed an improvement 
in “shrapnel-shells,” which should 
adapt them to rifled guns, and 
should at the same time obviate 
certain grave disadvantages in the 
old form of shrapnel, which he 
had observed whilst on service in 
the Crimea. He was a Cambridge 
man of sound mathematical train- 
ing, and he devoted a period of 
enforced leisure to working out 
the problem. 

That he had worked out the 
problem, made his improved shell, 
and submitted it to the Ordnance 
Department in 1856, does not rest 
merely on his own statement ; for 
on page 13 of the correspondence 
referred to below,’ we have a 
War Office letter to Mr Hope, 
enclosing “a drawing to scale of 
the shell which you submitted for 
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the consideration of her Majesty’s 
War Department in 1856.” This ° 
drawing was taken from a shell ac- 
tually then, and we suppose now, 
in the Royal Laboratory at Wool- 
wich, which had woes tylad there 
since 1856. In 1864 the officer 
who had been Superintendent of 
the Royal Laboratory for the 
whole period since 1356, patent- + 
ed an improved thrapineb sill in 
his own name. We have here 
in this parliamentary paper the 
legal opinion on the principle and 
detail of these two shells,—given 
by Mr Grove, now Mr Justice 
Grove, the inventor of “Grove’s 
Battery,” an authority on ques- 
tions of Patent law unsurpassed 
by any member of the Bar or the 
Bench—and by Mr T. Aston, also 
eminent as a Patent lawyer. As 
between the two inventions, their 
opinion is clear that the distinctive 
features which give their value to 
the one, were adopted in the other 
in 1856 and 1864; and that if Mr 
Hope had taken out a patent for his 
shell, the patent granted for the 
other would have been bad: Their 
opinion is positive and unhesitat- 
ing. And if that were not enough, 
there is an independent opinion to 
precisely the same effect from two 
other eminent lawyers—Mr J. H. 
Lloyd, and Mr Young, then Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. 

What was the answer of the 
Ordnance Department in this case? 
Will it be believed that the only 
answer of any kind which they 
offer is a letter from the person im-" 
plicated, ry te | the charge, and in 
the teeth of the Secretary of State’s 
remarks in the matter of Mr Daw, 
actually asserting that “ through- 
out his professional career” he 
had “taken special care to give 
no ground for the accusation that 
he had pirated other men’s ideas ” ? 





1 See ‘Return to the House of Lords on the ‘‘ Boxer Shrapnel” Shell.’ 
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“T have acted thus,” he goes 
on to say, “because I have al- 
ways regarded the appropriation 
of another man’s ideas with spe- 
cial contempt ; and secondly, be- 
cause I have been fully alive to 
the fact that an inventor, in the 
position I occupied for so mene 
years, was peculiarly liable to suc 

unjustifiable attacks as those made 
on me by Mr Hope in his letter, 
by would-be and unsuccessful in- 
ventors.” 

This letter, forwarded by the 
then Director-General of Ord- 
nance, whose late official head, one 
month later,’ publicly announced 
in the House of Commons that he 
could not have believed that this 
very man could have practised on 
him a “ gross deception,” as he as- 
serted that he had done—is actual- 
ly accepted as final and conclusive 
evidence in his own defence. Nor 
is that all; for it is held to be 
evidence so conclusive, that the 
Ordnance Department declines al- 
together to listen to Mr Hope’s 
offer, if any investigation be 
made, to produce before it the 
evidence of those who saw his 
shell taken to pieces, carefully ex- 
amined, and St in charge of 
the Superintendent of the Royal 
Arsenal. 

Not only is this the answer of 
the superintendent, and relied 
upon once (page 8) ; but on every 
subsequent occasion (page 10, 12, 
bis, 13, 15, 18) down to the 12th 
April 1871, a year after Sir J. 
Pakington’s speech, this letter is 
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gravely appealed to as having ab- 
solutely settled the matter.* 

But how did this arise? Wag 
it the same Secretary of State-who 
said a “ gross deception ” had been 
practised on him, who afterwards 
accepted the evidence of the person 
charged with it in his own case 
as a final answer, closing all ne- 
cessity for further inquiry? By 
no means. The Secretary of State 
who had been deceived was Sir 
John Pakington. He passed out 
of office. Mr Cardwell succeeded 
him. Mr Cardwell doubtless had 
not personally become acquainted 
with the details of the case of Mr 
Daw, though he had himself finall 
dismissed the superintendent ; and, 
as appears from the papers, he left 
the matter in dispute respecting 
the shell in the hands of the offi- 
cials of the Ordnance Department. 

But then comes the grievous 
part of the whole story. Why 
was it that Mr Hope, had not 
patented the invention of his 
shrapnel-shell in 1856? When 
we are speaking of motives, only 
one man can give evidence,—the 
man who acts upon them ; and we 
are bound to say that we ourselves 
distinctly believe, and believe also 
that any intelligent person would 
believe, the story which Mr Ho 
tells in these papers on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr Hope says that when, in 
1856, he communicated to the 
superintendent the nature of his 
proposed improvement, he was 
convinced that, if rifled guns were 





1 Nearly all the facts must have been known in the office for many months, but 
it will be seen that the same defence is relied on long after Sir J. Pakington’s 


speech 


* ‘Boxer Shrapnel” Shell. Return to an Address of the House of Lords, 
dated 25th July 1873, for ‘‘ Copies of correspondence in 1870-71 between the 
authorities at the War Office and Mr Hope, V.C., late of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, 
relative to the shell adopted into the service, and officially known as the Boxer 
Shrapnel, which Mr Hope claims to be his invention, and substantially identical 
with a shell deposited by himself in charge of the late Superintendent of the 
Royal Laboratory, Woolwich Arsenal, in December, 1856.” 
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adopted, as he was sure that they 
would be adopted, the improve- 
ment in the power of our artillery 
would be so great, that in any 
campaign, we became engaged in, 
we should, if we kept it to our- 
selves, and did not announce it 
to all the world as a patent, be 
in a position of superiority such 
as the Prussians acquired by their 
exclusive use of breech-loaders. 
Nor, considering that the im- 
rovement in shrapnel, of which 
Mr Hope was thus manifestly the 
inventor, has been adopted by 
every army in Europe; that the 
artillery feature of the war of 
1870 was the decisive effect of the 
new shrapnel as compared with 
all other forms of artillery action ; 
that, according to the dispatches 
of Lord Wolseley, it was the 
shrapnel we were using with our 
troops in 1882 which alone gave to 
our artillery its decisive superior- 
se over the admirably served ar- 
tillery of the Egyptian army,—can 
this opinion of Mr Hope’s be con- 
sidered to have been exaggerated. 
For all the so-called “ improve- 
ments ” introduced into the shell 
brought forward in. 1856 by Mr 
Hope have since been discarded ; 
and the only difference in the most 
modern form of shell from the 
pattern of 1856 is due to the 
perfection to which the manu- 
facture of steel has since been 
brought, permitting of a thinner 
case than was shown in that 
model. We have said that we be- 
lieve, and that we feel confident 
that every unprejudiced person who 
reads these papers will be con- 
vinced, that this is the perfectly 
natural and only possible explana- 
tion of Mr. Hope’s conduct at the 
time—viz., that he confided in one 
Government official, who, if he lis- 
tened to him, and acted with entire 
loyalty, could introduce into the 
service of the country an improve- 
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ment of the greatest possible mo- 
ment, and Sad" ao'00 without 
allowing foreign Governments to 
be aware of the nature of the im- 
provement introduced ; and for this 
reason alone he did not patent his 
invention. But let us for argu- 
ment’s sake assume that this was 
not so,—that Mr Hope from mere 
neglect failed to patent the inven- 
tion which was afterward adopted. ~ 
Even in this case there can be no 
kind of doubt that his shell was, 
during all the time between 1856 
and 1864, left in official custody, 
And what we urge is this, that 
if a Government official has been 
shown to have been in pogsession 
for eight years of an unpatented 
invention, and at the end of that 
time patents an invention which, 
in the judgment of the best experts 
on such subjects, is virtually a mere 
copy of the earlier model, there 
is a primd facie case for investiga- 
tion of so strong a character, that 
the refusal by the Dey: depart- 
ment for which the official has acted, 
of all public investigation, is a pub- 
lic wrong,—a wrong done to her 
Majesty and to the nation, much 
more than to any individual. If, 
according to the sound principles 
laid down by the American Com- 
missioners, it is vitally important 
to the interests of a country that 
the inventive talent and manu- 
facturing power of the country it- 
self should be brought into the 
service of the nation, what course 
can be so fatal as that which is 
here described ? 

It must be remembered that Mr 
Hope, by abstaining from _patent- 
ing his invention, deprived himself 
of any legalremedy. Therefore it 
was worse than irrelevant on the 
part of the department to treat the 
question as @ private one and 
nothing more. Mr Hope’s only 
chance of justice lay in an im- 
partial investigation being made. 
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. All that I desire, he says, “is a 
perfectly impartidl judicial investiga- 
tion in broad daylight into the accu- 
sation which I have brought against 
@ man who at this moment holds the 

istinguished position of a major- 
general in the British army, of mak- 
ing an improper use of his former con- 
fidential position. 

“I brought this accusation plain- 
ly and straightforwardly, in the very 

; sentences of my first letter of 
the 12th January 1870. I have never 
shrunk from or tried to qualify it, and 
it is supported by circumstantial evi- 
dence so strong as to amount to com- 
plete primé facie proof. 

‘* Against all this evidence the late 
superintendent has offered nothing 
but his own unsupported assertion.” 
The answer of the department is 
“to decline to answer the corre- 
spondence” ! 

We have taken these cases of 
Mr Daw and Mr Hope first, and 
at some length, partly because we 
shall have to refer again to matters 
of the same kind, and partly be- 


cause, beginning as they do shortly 
after the Crimean war, and ex- 
tending to the year 1873, when 
the correspondence finally closes, 
they cover one long period of the 


history of the department. They 
well, illustrate, moreover, one of 
the greatest dangers connected 
with the mode in which questions 
of this sort arenow settled. They 
show how the change of parliament- 
ary heads tends to place the whole 
wealth and authority of the nation 
in the hands of men who are not 
theoretically supposed to be the 
persons who wield that power at 
all. Moreover, they illustrate 
how a decision given at one time 
by a parliamentary chief may, 
when circumstances have alto- 
gether changed be treated as if 
it were a final irreversible de- 
cision, though no one man could 
have made himself responsible for 
the actual position to which, by 
the whole history of the case, the 
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department was logically commit. 
ted. Nor is this all. There ig 
one peculiarity in the form of 
the correspondence to which we 
must take most serious ex 

tion, because it illustrates a de. 
fect which we have found every. 
where in this Ordnance depart- 
mental correspondence. We refer 
to the “beggar upon horseback” 
tone of all the communications 
from the Ordnance Department, 
We find ourselves absolutely un- 
able to account for it. e car 
only suppose that the letters have 
been prepared by some clerk, and 
signed without sufficiently careful 
erusal. At all events, letter after 
etter is virtually a mere state. 
ment—“ We have the power to 
do you wrong, and having the 
power, we choose to exercise it.” __ 

We cannot otherwise charac. 
terise the brief statements “ that 
Sir H. Storks sees no reason for 
any further investigation,” and the 
like, with which the clearest state- 
ments of the strongest case are 
again and again met, when there . 
has been no “ investigation ” what- 
ever, but simply, in the very paper 
referred to as decisive, the state. 
ment that “so and so altogether 
denies ” that which is otherwise 
clearly demonstrated. 

In the earlier part of the cor- 
respondence, we can easily under- 
stand how this should occur, be- — 
cause Mr Hope’s own earlier letters 
have the careless verbosity of a man 
not specially trained as a lawyer, 
and who is confident that his case 
is so strong that he has only to 
state it inorder to obtain redress, 
In the latter part we are absolutely 
unable to understand how any de- 
partment could have ventured, in 
point of mere form, on such & 
transparent use of naked power, 
where their | logical dilemma is 
hopeless. They simply fall back - 
upon that ancient prerogative of 
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royalty, the “right divine to 
vern wrong. 

We cannot, from sheer lack of 
space to do them justice, enter full 
into one case after another whic 
we have examined, and from which 
it would be easy to show how per- 
sistent, during all the history of 
the Ordnance Department since 
the Crimea, has been the mode in 
which the system has proceeded 
of snubbing inventors—of recom- 
mending them to apply to for- 
eign Governments—of “ declining 
to continue the correspondence ” 
when the department is clearly 
in the wrong—of adopting im- 
provements without in any way 
compensating those. who intro- 
duced them, whether at home or 
abroad ; until at last the depart- 
ment was reduced to depend en- 
tirely upon the inventive talent 
of a close corporation, and upon 
an indirect alliance with the Els- 
wick firm — an alliance which in 
itself discourages all others from 
coming freely forward. Such is 
the department’s knowledge of the 
actual state of the mechanical skill 
of the country, that they succeeded 
a year ago in inducing Lord Hart- 
ington, as their representative, to 
state that the inferiority of Eng- 
lish steel manufacture was the ex- 
cuse for their not having earlier 
adopted improvements which, years 
after it ought to have been done, 
they are now obliged to confess 
are necessary. 

How scandalous a misstatement 
of fact this charge against our steel 
manufactures is, appears abundant- 
ly from the report of the United 
States Commissioners, who, after, 
travelling over all Europe and then 
returning to Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth’s works, declare them to be 
without a rival in the world in 
this very respect—“ a revelation,” 
as they put it. 

Moreover, it is transparent that 
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the fact is here the same as the 
Commissioners say was the case 
with France under a similar sys- 
tem,—the manufacturers have not 
been encouraged to furnish sup- 
plies, and therefore their supplies 
have been inferior to what the 

would otherwise have been, thoug 

by no means so inferior as is repre- 
sented in the words put into Lord 
Hartington’s mouth. We have be- 
fore us a letter from one of the 
Sheffield firms to the Master Cutler 
at Sheffield, in which it is stated 
that the largest ingots they have 
hitherto made “are about forty-five 


_tons,” far more than sufficient for 


any process of Woolwich manufac- 
ture ; but they continue, “ J¢ was 
only the want of demand for heavy 
pieces which delayed our erecting 
appliances for making them.” We 
do not know that, until the present 
system of obscurantism has been 
broken through, it would be safe 
to give the name of the firm from 
which we quote. But we entreat 
Lord Hartington to institute a 
searching inquiry into a matter 
in which he has been commit- 
ted to most injurious statements 
against the manufacture of the 
country. 

As an illustration of one par- 
ticular error which is somewhat 
apart from others, and yet of the 
gravest consequence, we must refer 
to the case of Colonel Moncrieff. 
After a great deal of needless de- 
lay and unfair treatment, into 
which it would be beside our pur- 
pose to enter, that officer received 
for an important improvemont a 

robable adequate remuneration. 

ome fair treatment was for a time 
forced upon the department by the 
pressure of public opinion, and by 
that only. But as soon as the 
adoption of his carriage had beende- 
cided upon in principle, when the 
public attention was being turned 
to other matters, the mode in 
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which the carriage was introduced 
into the service was of the most 
unsatisfactory kind. Colonel Mon- 
crieff appears never to have been 
consulted as to the mode of the 
execution of his carriages ; he was 
never informed of complaints made 
against them, or called upon to 
suggest remedies for them. Car- 
riages have been introduced into 
many of our forts and called b 
Colonel Moncrieff’s name, whic 
were, in fact, not adopted at his 
suggestion, and contained a whole 
series of defects which he could 
have remedied. Yet, when the 
annual reports of trials came in, 
he was not informed of the failure 
of the carriages he had objected to. 
Again, it will be easily intelligible 
to any one, that in a case like that 
of Colonel Moncrieff’s carriage, 
with the principle of which many 
of our readers are familiar, every- 
thing depends upon nice adjust- 
ment, Colonel Moncrieff’s prin- 
ciple consists in utilizing the recoil 
of the gun in such a way, that, after 
it has been fired, the gun is made 
to descend behind a parapet, so 
that the gunners are never exposed, 
as is the case with all embra- 
sure or barbette |batteries. Now 
it is obvious that the value of this 
principle depends entirely upon the 
accuracy with which the recoil is so 
arranged that the projectile shall 
leave the bore before the gun be- 
gins to recoil. If the gun begins 
to recoil too soon, the flight of the 
gh is injuriously affected. 
ow we have the strongest reasons 
for believing—and our information 
is not derived from Colonel Mon- 
crieff himself—that in those forts 
in which Colonel Moncrieff’s system 
and his adjustment have been 
fully adopted, the results have been 
most satisfactory as to accuracy of 
firing as well as in other respects ; 
but that in other forts, the ad- 
justment has been so carelessly 


made, under direction other t 
that of Colonel Monerieff, that the 


flight of the projectile becomes — 


hopelessly uncertain. Yet the ex. 
periments at these latter forts are 
supposed to be experiments with 
Colonel Moncrieff’s carriage, and 
are not known to the officers who 
conduct the annual practice to be 
other than Colonel Moncrieff’s own; 
so that his invention is discredited 
in the minds of artillery officers, 
by results for which not he, but’ 
the Ordnance Department itself, 
is responsible. 

Now, supposing that by any 
accident there had crept into a 
= department, in some of its 
ower grades, unscrupulous men, 
who wished for their own ‘pur- 
poses to discredit a man in Colo- 
nel Moncrieff’s position, is it not 
obvious what facilities would thus 
be placed within their reach ? The 
reports “on Colonel Moncrieff’s 
carriage ” could be used as con- 


clusive evidence against him, and 


in favour of trusting to the de- 
partment itself. e do not 
say that anything of the kind 
has actually happened. We do 
say that the feeling prevalent 
everywhere about this department 
—prevalent among many artillery 
officers to whom we have spoken, 
as well as among the manufac- 
turers and inventors who have 
come into personal relations with 
it—is that the system of obscur- 
antism, which we have described, 
raises such a cloud of ‘suspicion 
that nothing short of positive 
proof can dispel it. The officials. 
in this, as in other matters, are 
mot above suspicion, and above 
suspicion they ought to be. 

So far we have, in regard to 
Colonel Moncrieff, referred to the 
treatment of the system he ori- 
ginally introduced as the Coun- 
terweight Carriage. 
is a long count against the Ord- 
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nance Department for their treat- 
ment of an adaptation of that sys- 
tem, known as the Hydro-pneu- 
matic Carriage.’ The story is too 
long to tell in full. We will only 
say, therefore, that the extent to 
which the country has suffered by 
the persistent treatment of a man 
who had been acknowledged offici- 
ally to have rendered the greatest 
service by his earlier invention, has 
been so serious, that during a dis- 
cussion in the United Service In- 
stitution, the calm of that most 
orderly, and, if we may say so 
without offence of a most valu- 
able public body, prim and unde- 
monstrative assembly, was broken 
by such exclamations as _ these 
from venerable and experienced 
admirals and generals :— 


‘““Tf there is some shadowy power 
or department behind, which pre- 
vents the recommendations of the 
most scientific committees being list- 
ened to, I know that whatever that 
power may be it constitutes the 
greatest real danger that a nation 
can suffer from. It must be recol- 
lected that in a matter of this kind 
John Bull submits for a long time 
to deception ; but he is very apt to 
get angry after a long course of it— 
particularly if it is accompanied by 
Incapacity, either in his servants or 
in his governors—and that anger is 
unmistakably shown.” 


How little any object of na- 
tional economy was the cause of 
this treatment of Colonel Mon- 
crieff may be judged by a state- 
ment of Mr Anderson, C.E., 
which represents a fact frequently 
A a in many of these cases: 
“The Ordnance Department un- 
doubtedly had the opportunity of 
trying the experiment free of all 
cost if they had pleased to do so.” 
While Mr Hawksley says: “It is 
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impossible for a layman to under- 
stand why, with committee after 
committee reporting, as I under- 
stand these committees have done, 
in favour of the Moncrieff system, 
and recommending that experi- 
ments should be tried, no practical 
step has been taken.” 

We cannot go at length into 
this story, but we may say that it 
is one in which the most deceptive 
answers have been prepared by the 
department for Ministers to give 
in the House of Commons. 

After one favourable report upon 
another had been given by commit- 
tees, recommending the full trial 
and presumptive adoption, yet an- 
other committee was appointed, 
with Colonel Campbell as president 
and a majority of members com- 
posed as follows: Two were men 
who had been energetically engaged 
in the advocacy of “shields,” which | 
would have been superseded had 
Colonel Moncrieff’s system been 
adopted. A third was one of the 
very few men who kad committed 
themselves to opposition to Colonel 
Moncrieff. Nevertheless, the report. 
of even this committee was too fa- 
vourable to be used for the suppres- 
sion of Colonel Moncrieff, had the 
whole case on which they reported 
been fairly stated. But a garbled 
force was given to it by the sup- 
= of an important covering 

etter ; and by a technical evasion, 
the papers which went before the 
House of Commons, when the 
correspondence was called for, 
left an impression that the com- 
mittee had reported on a different 
subject from that actually referred 
to them, 

The whole case urgently calls for 
thorough sifting. 

We can only afford time for one 





* “The Moncrieff System applied by Hydro-pneumatic Gun-carriages to Har- 
bour Defences,® by Colonel A. Moncrieff, 0. B., F.R.8. A Lecture delivered 
in the United Service Institution, April 25, 1884, 
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other story concerning the general 
treatment of “ the ingenuity and in- 
ventive talent of the country,” be- 
fore we pass to the mode in which 
these principles have been applied 
in the matter of the actual construc- 
tion of the guns themselves. We 
have taken our illustrations hith- 
erto from the “ammunition” or 
“ laboratory ”* department, and, in 
Colonel Moncrieff’s case, from that 
of carriages. We will take our next 
from the vexed question of multiple 
guns—Gatlings, Nordenfelts, and 
the like. Whatever our opinion 
on that subject may be—whether 
we agree with the very able lec- 
ture in which Lord Charles Beres- 
ford recently advocated the use of 
these weapons,’ or with Colonel 
Brackenbury’s* view, that any ad- 
vocacy of them is mere folly—we 
are not here called upon to say. 
Colonel Brackenbury will agree 
with Lord Charles Beresford so far 
as this, that if multiple guns are in 
any case to be used, we ought, at 
least, to have the best form of them 
that we can obtain. Now the cu- 
rious fate of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has been such that it decreed 
that our troops should use in the 
field an inferior form of Gatling. 
We have heard the story repeat- 
edly told with much indignation 
by officers who were engaged in 
the Zulu campaign. We believe, 
though in this instance we only 
speak from broad and general facts 
of public notoriety, that we shall 
not be unfair if we state the matter 
thus, Shortly after the Franco- 
German war—say about the year 
1873-74—the only form of multiple 
gun in existence was the old Gat- 
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ling, which was made of a series of 
barrels, arranged in a circular f 


and worked with a handle, so that 
two circular surfaces had to pla 


against one another when the 
was loaded and fired. At that time 
the question of the use of Gatli 
was referred, by the department, 
to a very able body of officers, 
They reported that the Gatling, 
in tts t Jorm, might prove. 
very useful in certain special posi- 
tions, such as the ditches of fort- 
resses, &c., but that it was whol- 
ly unadapted to service in the 

eld. The objections to its use 
were, chiefly, its tendency to jam 
when loading, and the fact that a 
special ammunition would be re. 
quired for it, which would greatly 
complicate the stores taken into 
the field. General Sir Edward 
Hamley, who had been asked 
separately by Mr Cardwell to re. 
port on the mitrailleuse, expressed 
a somewhat more favourable opin- 
ion on these points. 

As it is by no means our pur- 
pose, in this article, to advocate 
the claims of any particular in- 
ventor, we shall not attempt to 
decide whether, of the more mod- 
ern forms. of multiple gun, the 
Gardner, the MHochkiss, or the 
Nordenfelt is the best. But at 
all events, a few years later than 
the report we have spoken of, it 
was proved, by aseries-of exhaus- 
tive trials at Shoeburyness, that 
inventions had been introduced 
which entirely obviated the chief 
objections which had been raised 
to the earlier form of Gatling. In 
one, at any rate, of the forms, 3 
series of the Martini-Henry barrels 





1 “* Machine Guns in] the Field.” 


A Lecture delivered at the United Service 


Institution by Captain the Right Hon. Lord Charles Beresford, R. N., on the 


4th of July 1884. 


* «‘ Gunpowder considered as the Spirit of Artillery.” By Oolonel O. B. 
omar § R.A., Superintendent, Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham 


Abbey. A 
1884. 


delivered at the United Service Institution, February 29, 
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of our infantry soldiers had been 
arranged side by side, so that by 
a very simple breech-action the 
whole could be loaded without a 
chance of jamming. Thus the ob- 
jection both as to jamming and to 
the multiplication of ammunition 
was overcome. 

Yet the Ordnance Department 
declared that the question had 
been already decided by the re- 
ports on the old Gatling—a decision 
about as reasonable as it would 
have been to decide that steel pens 
should never be adopted into the 
public service, because quills were 
better than the roughest form of 
the first idea of a metal pen. The 
matter was, we have every reason 
to believe, not again referred to 
any of the, authorities who. had 
pronounced against the old Gat- 


ling. 

But the quaint part of the story 
was this. The Admiralty, having 
a strong wish to obtain, for their 
purposes, Nordenfelt guns, were 
unable to get them made or issued 
to them by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. They continued to use the 
Gatlings which they could get. 
As a sequel: when the Zulu war 
broke out there was a general cry 
that for rapid movement into a 
country where transport was diffi- 
cult, and against an enemy who 
habitually moved in dense masses, 
some form of multiple gun was 
desirable. The result was, that 
the old Gatling, which had been 
condemned, was the only form 
available. and the one that was 
actually employed in Zululand. 
We believe the department were 


even themselves obliged to send 


out some Gatlings to supplement  _~ 


those landed by the Admiralty 
A more complete stutlification of 
itself by a department than the 
use of an avowedly inferior form 
of weapon, for no other reason than 
this—that they had condemned all 
possible improvements of it be- 
cause in its first form it was a 
failure—has perhaps never been 
recorde@ in any country. 

We can only cull these few . 
choice flowers from the rich garden 
of the blunderings of the depart- 
ment, but we can assure our readers 
that they are nothing to the bou- 
quet that would be gathered by 
any searching inquiry.' 

e come now to the question 
of gun-manufacture itself. Hay- 
ing originally entered into a “ prac- 
tical partnership” with the Els- 
wick firm, we have, since the 
time when, at heavy cost, we freed 
ourselves from that bargain, been 
involved in an indirect and uncer- 
tain alliance with the same firm, of 
such a kind that, partly from this 
cause, and partly from the fact 
that we retained all the while the 
worst evils of the-former French 
ayo of obscurantism, wrongs of 
the most grievous kind have re- 
sulted. e are about to describe 
a case which has required very 
great pains fairly to investigate, 
and in which, as we are now con- 
vinced, more practical injustice 
has been done than in almost 
any other—grievous as is the 
catalogue with which -we have 
had to deal. The case is that of 
Mr Lynall Thomas.’ Before enter- 





1 We hope, in any case, that the two calm and moderate statements by the 
late Sir William Palliser, a man of the highest honour and character, known as 
‘‘ Memorandum A” and ‘‘ Memorandum B,” regarding the late head of the 
Artillery Department, Sir F. Campbell, will be called for by any investigating 


committee and sifted. 


* “The Action of Fixed Gunpowder in Guns.” Article in the ‘ Illustrated 


Naval and Military 


Magazine.’ July 1884, by Mr Lynall Thomas. 


Thomas v. The Queen. In the High Court of Justice, Exchequer Division, 
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ing upon it we must; however, 
present to our readers a remark- 
able letter, the intrinsic interest 
of which will be doubted by no 
one. It has never before been 
published. The original, which 
now lies before us, was obtained 
for us by a friend from Mr 
Lynall Thomas, to whom it is 
dressed. 

It is not a little remaykable to 
find the great apostle of peace so 
far accepting the inevitable as to 
discuss the right method by which 
a nation can provide itself with 
the weapons of war. But our 
motive for giving the letter here, 
and now, is twofold. First, Mr 
Cobden states it this letter with 
admirable force the precise position 
which we ourselves take up with 
regard to the very distinguished 
head of the great Elswick firm. 
Secondly, he carries much further 
than the United States Commis- 
sioners the principle of depending 
upon the inventive talent and the 
manufacturing power of the coun- 
try generally. 

It was, of course, to be expect- 
ed that he would do so. In this 
paper we are especially anxious 
to limit ourselves simply to show- 
ing that the existing system, as 
it has been practically worked 
for the last twenty or five-and- 
twenty years, is utterly unsatis- 
factory. We are certain that a 
searching investigation is neces- 
sary, and we think that it is far 
better to leave it to the investigat- 
yng body to determine what system 


’ 
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should be for the future pursued 
by us—whether we adopt the pres. 


ent French system, which, in the 


judgment of the American Com. 
missioners, is theoretically perfect, 
or discover some better. . 

While, therefore, we fully recog- 
nise the inconveniences which, as. 
they point out, might arise if there 
was no State establishment to con- 
trol and regulate supply, we think 
that Mr Cobden’s view ought ve 
seriously to be considered. We 
can wish nothing better than that 
allthe Chambers of Commerce in 
the country would follow his ad- 
vice, and petition for a searching 
inquiry into the whole question at 
the present moment, when in any 
case vast sums of money must be: 
spent upon supplying us with a pro- 
per armamant, such as the urgent 
exigencies of our present situation 
demand. 


Letter from Mr. Cobden. 


** MipHuRST, 5th Aug. 1864, 


‘*DeaR Sir,—I have only to-day 
received your letter and enclosure on 
my return from London. 

‘*T can easily understand the un- 
fairness to which you are exposed. 
Armstrong must have been more than 
a man—he must have been a very 
angel of disinterestedness and justice 
—if he could have felt really disposed 
to favour your success, while his own 
fame and emolument depended on the 
triumph of his rival invention. I 
see no other way of reaching this’ 
evil but in the way I proposed— 
namely, establishing the principle that 
the Government shall not be its own 
producer, and then the purchasing 





before the Lord Chief Baron (Sir Fitzroy Kelley) and a special jury, 19th Feb- 
ruary to 10th March 1877.—Transcript of the Shorthand Notes of Messrs Hurst 


& Hurst, 40 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Thomas v. The Queen. 


(Before Mr Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush.) 


Judgment, &c., 25th July 1877.—Transcript of the Shorthand Notes of M 
Hurst & Hurst, 40 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
‘** Statement of the case of Thomas v. The Queen.” 


‘¢ Mr Lynall Thomas and the Ordnance Department.” 
zette,’ in consecutive weeks from August 1, 1884. 


‘ United Service Ga- 
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department will have no selfish bias 
in favour of Government establish- 
ments as opposed to private pro- 
ducers. I hope the Chambers of Com- 
merce will take up the subject.—And 
I remain, yours sincerely, 

“*R. COBDEN. 


‘* LYNALL THOMAS, Esq.” 


The case of Mr Lynall Thomas 
is this. 

More than twenty years ago 
Mr Thomas communicated to the 
Ordnance Department certain new 
‘ideas and discoveries respecting 
the explosive action of gunpowder, 
upon which he founded a new 
principle in the construction of 
heavy guns. Not being a manu- 
facturer, he had great difficulty 
in getting a gun made without 
flaws, which would adequately rep- 
resent his principle. Ultimately 
the department manufactured one 
for him, he paying the whole cost 
of it before it waseven tried. This 
gun burst. But as any number of 
guns made by Sir W. Armstrong 
had burst without any discredit 
being thrown on the principle of 
their construction, it certainly did 
not lie in the mouths of either the 
department or the Elswick firm 
to say that this settled the ques- 
tion against Mr Thomas. To say 
so was to raise a false issue alto- 
gether. Mr Thomas’s contention 
was that the trials of his gun were 
at any rate so far successful as to 
establish his principle, and that 
they actually resulted, as a matter 
of fact, in its adoption thencefor- 
ward in the manufacture of guns 
both by the Elswick firm and at 
Woolwich. This the department 
‘denied, and they refused to reim- 
burse him for any part of the ex- 
pense—considerably over £10,000 
“—to which he had So put. Ac- 
cording to their usual practice, 
they had declined to enter into 
any formal agreement before mak- 
ing the gun and going through the 
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trials ; consequently Mr Thomas - 
could rest his claim to compensa- 
tion only on the correspondence 
which had passed, the effect of 
which was to hold out somewhat 
vaguely a prospect of reimburse- 
ment provided the trials were 
satisfactory. After repeatedly 
offering to submit the case to 
arbitration, he was reluctantly 
compelled, under the advice of 
counsel, to bring an action. 

The contention really lay between 
Mr Thomas and the Elswick firm, 
as to which was the inventor of the 
principle of the new gun. The ques- 
tion ought in fairness to have been’ 
litigated on equal terms between 
the two. Unfortunately this could 
not be. Mr Thomas’s actual claim 
was against the Government. Not : 
only had he the purse and the 
whole power of the War Office, in 
combination with the Elswick firm, 
to contend against, but the action 
being against theCrown,necessarily 
took the form of a Petition of 
Right. Ina “Petition of Right” 
the plaintiff, or “suppliant” as he 
is called, is subjected to er 
technical disadvantages and diffi- 
culties. Amongst others he is 
debarred from the ordinary right 
of a litigant to obtain access to 
documents in the possession of the 
other side. An unsparing use was 
made of these advantages by the 
Crown, and so much delay caused 
by the technical points which it 
raised, that though proceedings 
were taken in June 1873, it was 
not till February 1877 that Mr 
Thomas succeeded in getting his 
case laid before a jury. The trial 
took place before the late Chief 
Baron Kelly and a special jury,com- 
posed of ‘merchants, shipowners, 
and other men of standing (whom 
the Chief Baron towards the close 
of the proceedings took occasion 
to compliment for their intelligence 
and attention to the case), and 
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lasted neatly three weeks. The 
result was a verdict for Mr Thomas 
against the Crown for £8790. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that 
the Chief Baron was dissatisfied 
with it. In summing up he had 
complained more thar once that 
he could never get a straightfor- 
ward answer from the Crown wit- 
nesses to questions which bore on 
the most essential points of the 
case. 

Substantially the verdict of the 
jury involved their belief that the 
principle of the construction of guns 
which had been for years advocated 
by Mr Thomas had been actually 
adopted from him in the construc- 
tion of heavy guns by the Elswick 
firm and in the Royal Arsenal. 
Secondly, it involved the conclu- 
sion that Mr Thomas had been led 
to suppose, in such a way as virtu- 
ally to constitute a contract, that 
if he succeeded in estabiishing the 


et of his guns, the cost of 
is experiments would be repaid 
to him. 

In June 1877 the Crown moved 
the Court of Queen’s Bench for a 


new trial. The argument lasted 
several days. In its judgment the 
Court expressed no opinion, either 
favourable or adverse to the ver- 
dict on the first point, whether 
Mr Thomas’s gun or ideas had been 
adopted ; but on the second point, 
their decision was that the Chief 
Baron was wrong in leaving the 
question of contract to,the jury 
at all—that the alleged contract, if 
any, being in writing, its interpre- 
tation was for the Court, not for 
the jury ; and lastly, they decided 
that there was no contract upon 
which an action would lie. 

From this decision it was oper 
to Mr Thomas to appeal to the 
Court above. But he had had 
four years of litigation ; and this, 
with the ten thousand. pounds 
which the ‘experiments had cost 
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him, had brought him to the end 
of his resources. He was a ruined 
man, 

Assuming, ‘then, that the Court 
was right, and that the jury also 
was right as to so much of their 
verdict as was not affected by the 
judgment of the Court, the case 
stands thus: That the principle of 
the guns manufactured - the Ord- 
nance and by the Elswick firm, and 
now the property of the country, 
was substantially taken from Me 
Thomas ; but that the department 
had so guarded itself by its rules, 
and in its correspondence with Mr 
Thomas, that not only was no re- 
muneration legally due to him, but 
that the cost of the experiments. 
which had led to the adoption of the 
guns, of which the department and 
the Elswick firm reaped the advan- 
tage, amounting to £8790, was left 
to be borne by him. 

Surely it was a hard case! And 
what followed made it harder stiil. 
When Lord Eustace Cecil, then 
Surveyor-General, was asked in the 
House of Commons, on July 28th 
1879, how it happened that the 
jury in Mr Thomas’s case had found 
a verdict in his favour, if it was the 
fact, as Lord Eustace had stated on 
a previous occasion, that the evi- 
dence on the trial proved that the. 
method of construction adopted in. 
the service-guns had been discov- 
ered in the Royal Arsenal,—when 
this question was put to him, the 
following incorrect and misleading 
answer was put into his meuth by 
his subordinates :— 

‘“* He had made inquiry at the War 
Office,” he said, ‘‘ but he was unable to 
obtain any explanation of the extra- 
ordinary verdict which the jury had 
come to in the case referred to. He, 
had, hewever, been informed of a fact 
of which perhaps his honourable and 
gallant friend was ignorant, that the 
judges of the Queen’s Bench had come 
to the unanimous conclusion that the 
verdict should be set aside, on the 
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ground that the weight of ¢gvidence 
was against it.” 

Now we ask if this answer does 
not conclusively establish the point 
we are endeavouring to make—viz., 
that an examination by its parlia- 
mentary chiefs into the condition of 
a department, against which there 
arethestrongestprimd faciegrounds 
for suspicion, is the merest farce, 
because there can be but one pos- 
sible result from it ? Here we have 
the Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nance going to ask the very men, 
—Sir Frederick Campbell, Colonel 
Alderson, Mr Engleback, whose 
evidence the jury did not accept, 
—what the reason of the verdict 
of the jury was. He does not for 
one moment think of looking at the 
notes of the trial itself, or even of 
consulting privately the Attorney- 
General, who had been counsel at 
the trial. He had no notion of 
the kind of expressions used by a 
judge of Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s emi- 
nence, either affecting the jury he 
is thus insulting, or affecting the 
Crown witnesses whom he con- 
sults as to what the decision of 
the jury ought to have been. He 
is, as any one who will read the 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s 

ench may see, to say the least, in- 
accurately informed by the depart- 
ment he trusts to, as to the nature 
of that judgment. On the question 
of the weight of evidence as 
to the priority of invention of Mr 
Thomas, the judgment does not 
touch at all. Yet the inference 
which any one would naturally 
draw from Lord Eustace Cecil’s 
reply, or rather from the reply 
supplied to him, is, that the Court 
had decided that the weight of 
evidence was against Mr Thomas’s 
claim to have been the actual in- 
ventor or part inventor, of the 
system adopted into the service, 
as to which the judges say not one 
word. Indeed, immediately after- 
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wards the Attorney-General stated 
what amounted to a direct contra- 
diction of what Lord Eustace had 
said. 

But we are bound to say that 
all such remarks as those which 
we are sure Mr Brand must incon- 
siderately have made, that Mr L., 
Thomas’s charges show that “he is 
in a sad state of mind,” are’ very 
wrong. The law courts are open. 
The Surveyor-General’s office is a 
place of darkness, and that only. 
No one knows better than Mr 
Brand how impossible it is for him 
to penetrate that darkness. 

For, thanks to the persistent pa- 
tience and intelligence of a youn 
member of Parliament—Mr Frene 
Brewster—MrBrandhad discovered 
that he was committed to making 
in the House of Commons a state- 
ment which would not bear investi- 
gation. We come now to the last 
case we have to cite. 

Four years ago Mr Hope, now 
Colonel Hope, the inventor of 
the “ Improved Shrapnel-shell,” ap- 

eared again before the Ordnance 
epartment which had treated him 
so ill before. 

He offered to produce a gun that 
should cost two-fifths of the cost 
of our existing guns; that should be 
laid side by side with the Woolwich 
gun, which it should beat in every 
respect, until the Woolwich gun 
burst, and should then fire a hun- 
dred rounds more ; and he under- 
took that his 7-ton gun should 
beat the service-gun of 38 tons. 
He undertook within those limits 
to fulfil any terms that might be 
imposed by the Ordnance Com- 
mittee. 

He asked for not one penny of 
money for experiments of any kind 
until he had proved all that he had 
said by producing his gun and sub- 
mitting it to whatever public trials 
the Ordnance Committee might re- 
quire. But he asked that, if and 
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when he had established the enor- 
mous superiority of hisown gur,he 
should be allowed to supply guns 
at two-fifths of what we are now 
paying for them. He asked also, 
that before disclosing his system he 
should have a guarantee that, in 
the event of his proving all he 
¢elaimed,he would be allowed to fur- 
nish a sufficient number of the guns 
of which, by Colonel Maitland’s 
showing, we stand in urgent need. 
In other words, he asked that 
that should be done for him which 
the United States Commissioners 
declared to be the one right mode 
of securing efficient work—viz., 
that a remunerative contract, of 
enormous advantage to the coun- 
try, should be made with him in 
the event of his achieving success. 

Now we in our turn ask on what 
possible plea, consistently’ with a 
regard for the interests of the coun- 
try, could such: an offer as that 
have been refused ? 

For the country it is a pure case 
of winning either way. If Colonel 
Hope fails, not a penny is paid to 
him ; if he succeeds, we get an 
incomparably cheaper and better 
article. 

The excuse of the department 
for not adopting this offer is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. They say 
their rules do not admit of making 
contracts, on condition of the pro- 
duction of a better and cheaper 

un than they themselves can pro- 

uce. They say they must have 
everything explained to them 
before they make any terms. 
How can a department with such 
a feeling about it as now exists 
everywhere, ever under these con- 
ditions obtain outside help at all ? 

The correspondence would be 
ludicrous if it were not so serious. 
Toa man who has expressly said 
that he wants no assistance in con- 
ducting experiments, Sir F. Camp- 
bell writes, that before granting 
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him any money for experiments, 
such and such conditions must be 
fulfilled! Does that mean that 
the department does not read 
letters addressed to it? Or what 
doet it mean ? 

Things were in this state when 
Mr Brewster inquired in the House 
whether the conditions of Colonel 
Hope’s offer were not such that 
if he failed the nation incurred no 
loss ; if he succeeded the national 
advantage would be great. 

To this Mr Brand, coached by 
the department, replied that a trial 
had been offered to Colonel Hope. 
‘Looking into the matter, however, 
for himself, he discovered that he 
had been made to give an answer of 
which the substance was not true, 
And then, like the upright and 
straightforward English gentleman 
that he is, he at onee corrected his 
mistake,took into consideration the 
whole question, and saw that there 
was no colourableground for thepo- 
sition taken by the department.The 
result has, we believe, been some 
arrangement with Colonel Hope, in 
accordance with which the trial 
are to take place four years later 
than they ought to have been made, 
The trials will be unquestionably 
of great interest. We must con- 
fess that, fromthe history we have 
been tracing, we think that it will 
be necessary to watch them with 
a very vigilanteye. Otherwise, 
seeing how pledged the depart- 
ment is inevery way against the 
success of any men external to it- 
self, some pretext will certainly be 
found for depriving the country of 
what may be of great benefit to it. 

But, whatever may be the fate 
of the “Hope Gun,” we are 
convinced that the time for a 
searching inquiry into the whole 
question of our mode of obtaining 
our armament has come. 

We cannot trust to a body, with 
such a record as we have here 
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traced, the task of again spending 
millions, because they tell us that 
they have in their factories worked 
out a perfect gun. We want secu- 
tity that we are going to get the 
best gun that can be procured, 
wherever it comes from. Wehave 
- no such security now.! 

The question is one of national, 
nay, of world-wide importance. 
As a German paper said the other 
day: “It would be death to all 
free ideas if England were to lose 
the feeling of her own security 
and the consciousness of her in- 
dependence.” 

We believe fully with Sir F. 
Doyle that our “all-shattering 
guns” are vain if we do not keep 
other even more important things 
in a healthy condition; but if 
we fail now because we have no 
“all-shattering ” guns at all, that 
will be the expression only of a 
far more deadly rottenness. 

Under the cover of party govern- 
ment, there is the greatest danger 
lest a system should be set up in 
our midst which, hating daylight, 
and trusting to a parliamentary 
vote as every ready to back a head 
who can by no possibility really 
check what is going on under him, 
gives at least the most grievous 
* gigas | for absolute corrup- 
tion; while if actual corruption 
were present, it would be impos- 
sible that it should ever be reached 
or rooted out. 
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How serious, apart from all 

uestion of corruption, the state of 
this department has become, from 
the kind of cheese-paring extra- 
vagance of which it has been 
guilty, wasting millions and cut- 
ting down needful expenditure, 
may be judged from this, that it 
is an open secret that, at the time 
of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
there was not powder available 
anywhere in Malta, Gibraltar, or 
England to have supplied the 
Jleet sufficiently to repeat such an 
operation. . 

We are told that if—as we hope 
he will do—Dr..Cameron moves 
that his Committee shall extend 
its researches to the Ordnance and 
Artillery Departments, he will be 
resisted, precisely because the ex- 
posure would be, and because it 
is known that it would be, so 
tremendous. We cannot — 
ourselves to believe that Englis 
politics have yet fallen so low. 

If our leaders are ready on such 
a ground as that to resist inquiry, 
and if independent members will 
obediently follow them, our fate is 
sealed. It does not much matter 
whether the collapse comes in this 
way or some other; come it will. 
The security of England will have 
ceased, because, abandoning all 
the principles which have made 
England worthy to be secure, we 
shall have earned our fate. 





1 Since the above was written, we are glad to learn that some guns of a new 


pattern are at length being provided. 


Better late than never. 
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FORTUNE’S WHEEL.—PART II. 


™ CHAPTER IV.—A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


Ir seems a pity that the novelist 
cannot introduce oe like 
the chorus of the Greek play, or 
refer the reader to explanations in 
an appendix, for the succinct nar- 
ration of those preliminary details 
which are indispensable to the un. 
derstanding of his story. But sooner 
or later the reader must be troubled 
with them,and it is as well to trouble 
him soon and get it over. Born to 
a long pedigree and a broad inheri- 
tance of barren acres seriously em- 
barrassed, David Moray, as a very 
young man, had been offered a 
chance of pushing his fortunes in 
the Tropics. It was a time when 
the oriental pagoda-trees borericher 
fruit than now,or at least when there 
were far fewer Europeans to shake 
them. If there were grander prizes 
to be gained, there were greater 
dangers and hardships to be faced 
when the adventurer turned aside 
from the beaten tracks. Resolute, 
persevering, and prematurely self- 
reliant, young Moray was as much 
tempted by the hazards as by the 
prizes. His father, with the pro- 
verbial caution of the Scot, waited 
till his son had acertain experience, 
Then an additional mortgage on the 
Glenconan estates furnished him 
with a moderate capital. Perhaps 
the old gentleman might have been 
less freehanded had he known more 
of his son’s disposition. David’s 
daring speculations would have 
made his father shudder. The 

oung adventurer had taken good 
introductions with him, and his 
pleasant ways made him powerful 
friends among members of the great 
English firms inthe ports of China 
and the Malay Peninsula. He was 
always a welcome guest at their 


tables ; he might apparently have 
lived in luxurious free quarters for 
the duration of his natural life, 
Those of the merchants who were 
sportsmen had him in special affee- 
tion ; and nowhere are friendships 
more quickly cemented than in 
sporting-parties in the solitudes of 
the rice-swamps or the jungles, 
But Moray was the last man in the 


‘world to “sorn,” as they say in 


Scotland—that is, to sponge upon 
friends. He was too full of energy, 
too set upon arriving at his ends, 
too home-sick,we may add--though 
the word scarcely expresses our 
meaning—to linger on the circui- 
tous road that was to lead him back 
to Glenconan and a competency. 
Recreation in the way of wildsports 
came to him naturally; for the rest, 
he never relaxed when he could 
help it,save when there was nothing 
profitable to be done,or else to serve 
some definite purpose. Those pa 
ant evenings over the social board 
formed business as well as friendly 
connections. The. chats at the 
bivouac by the forest-fire suggested 
many atopic of commercial interest, 
A partner of no firm in particular, 
Moray became the ally and agent 
of many besides the one that had 
trained him. The custom regula- 
tions of China were ‘severe ; the 
contraband trade was immensely 
lucrative ; European opinion was 
sufficiently lax on the subject: and 
yet there were many gainful affairs 
that were too compromising to be 
lightly urdertaken by the old es- 
tablished houses, Not a few of 
these transactions were put in 
Moray’s way, when he had once 
given guarantees of his discretion 
and enterprise. No one cared 
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to inquire how far he was agent 
or principal. What was certain 
was, that Fortune stood his friend ; 
and he became notorious as much 
for good-luck as for ey Hav- 
ing repeatedly steered his frail 
skiff in safety through the break- 
ers, he launched a vessel on his own 
account, and mustered a crew. In 
other words, he finally came out as 
a full fledged merchant, with agents 
at the Formosa Islands, and Signa- 
pore, and sundry of the Malay 
towns. For himself, he was here, 
there, and everywhere: the ser- 
vants—whom he well knew how to 
choose, besides—could scarcely play 
Aim false, since his visits of super- 
vision came off when they were 
least expected. So far he had the 
special gift of a M. de Lesseps, that 
he had the knack of establishing a 
friendly ascendancy over native po- 
tentates. He was understood to be 
hand in glove with not a few of the 
rajahs and sultans, and more than 
once his good offices and shrewd 
diplomacy had been of considerable 
service to the British authorities. 

He was known to be rich; and 
it was said that he might have 
been richer, had it not been for 
his occasional flying trips to Scot- 
land. And in the days when sail- 
ing-vessels and steamers made the 
circuit of ‘the Cape, those visits 
were more serious affairs than they 
would be nowadays. But Moray, 
like Walter Scott, was wont to say 
that he must have died had he not 
occasionally breathed the air off the 
heather ; while as it was, he had 
kept himself in admirable health, 
with an appetite that was as sound 
as his heart and his liver. During 
one of his furloughs, he had buried 
his father in Glenconan kirkyard. 
after having brightened the old 
man’s declining years by relieving 
_ the estates of the last of their en- 

cumbrances. During another trip, 
and nearly twenty years before our 
u 
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story opens, he had married a wife, 
the daughter of a Sussex squire, 
and persuaded her to share his 
wandering fortunes—a step. to 
which her family were the more 
willing to fassent, that the young 
lady had but little fortune of her 
own. The marriage was only too 
happy while it lasted. To his in- 
tense grief, poor Moray lost his 
wife by an epidemic, just as, bein 
reclaimed and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, he had resolved to realise his 
property and come home. He never 
ceased to regret that he had not 
acted on the determination a year 
before. As it was, he threw him- 
self into trade pursuits more ener- 
getically than ever, sending the 
little daughter his wife had left 
him to be nursed under the win 
of a grand-aunt. He was relieve 
to be rid of the child, yet very Joath 
to part with it—for already it had 
the smile and the eyes of its mother. 
With the separation, his more 
tender feelings had it all their own 
way, and thenceforward he had an- 
other attraction to England. Lat- 
terly those flying home-trips of his, 
if they were more brief, became 
more frequent, especially after the 
opening of the Suez Canal. He 
had fixed the period of his final 
return at the age when his daughter 
ought to be “ coming out ” ; and in 
the meantime he knew that she 
was in good hands. Old Miss 
Venables was a soft-hearted but 
sensible spinster, who had missed 
her vocation in notmarrying. Her 
bright little grandniece was even 
more of a godsend than the very 
handsome annuity her brother-in- 
law settled on her. She devoted 
herself to her young charge. As 
Grace grew up, she engaged her an 
excellent governess : and the three 
females saw a good deal of the world 
in a quiet way, changing their res- 
idences from Bath to Brighton, 
from Clifton to Scarborough ; and 
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varying the pleasant life with an oc- 
asional excursion to the Continent. 

“ Grace is petted, of course,” the 
old lady used to say ; “and per- 
haps I spoil her a little. I’m sure 
I don’t know ; and I don’t think 
she generally abuses her influence. 
But it strikes me that, though she 
is kind enough to talk matters 
over fairly, > always contrives 
to have her way in the end.” 

Which proposition Grace, if she 
were present, would pleasantly dis- 

ose of with smiles and kisses. 

ossibly being too honest to deny 
it, she preferred to waive the point. 
As for her father, he was quite 
satisfied with the manner of her 
education. 

“T don’t fancy you will find it 
very easy to spoil her ; and at all 
events, I give you liberty to try.” 

And as he stroked her fair hair, 
and looked in her frank eyes with 
proud confidence, the girl probably 
felt that she was put upon her 
honour. At, all events, any spoil- 
ing was only skin-deep ; and she 
grew up the most indulgent of 
domestic tyrants. 

The sudden death of her aunt, 
which took place about eighteen 
months before her appearance at 
Glenconan, was a sad shock. It 
was somewhat softened by her 
finding a temporary refuge under 
the roof of another old friend ; for 
her governess had just married a 
Protestant pasteur at Pau, where 
she offered all the advantages of a 
home to half-a-dozen young English 
ladies. There she was to await her 
father’s return. 

The death of Miss Venables, on 
wkom he had devolved his paternal 
responsibilities, necessarily precipi- 
tated Moray’s arrangements, He 
set to work to wind up with char- 
acteristicenergy. As he explained 
to his daughter afterwards—“ The 
thing had to be doue, and there 
was little time to stand on the 
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manner of doing it. So I snapped 


a thread here, and cut a tangle b 


there ; and if there were knots, I 
untied them with my teeth or my 
fingers.” 

Kaa when Grace remarked that 
she feared he must have sacrificed 
something considerable to his pre- 
cipitation, he only answered, with 
a laugh, that if he came home with 
a trifle less money than he might 
have-done, nevertheless she would 
be very satisfactorily tochered! 
“ Which isn’t at all, papa, what, 
I meant, as you know.” 

Not even the most intimate of 
his mercantile connections knew 
anything of the exact amount of 
his wealth, for Moray never made 
unnecessary confidences. But it 
was certain that his only daughter, 
by her fortune, as by her looks 
and her birth, ought to be free to 

ick and choose among all manner 
of eligible suitors: 


Miss Moray was generally ‘good- 
humour itself—she had the happy 
gift of looking on the bright side 


of things ; and indeed, with the sad ° 


exception of her recent bereave- 
ment, life had hitherto almost in- 


variably smiled on her. But for . 


once Miss Moray was irritable and 
out of sorts ; and the consciousness 
of that unchristian phenomenon 
fretted her, so that her last state 
was far worse than the first,—so 
much so, that her good friend 
Madame Robineau had proposed a 
consultation with the doctor. The 
bare rg tag of such an absur- 
dity did Miss Moray good, and for 
the first time for several days she 
actually burst out laughing. 

“T don’t believe I’ve seen a doc- 
tor since I had the whooping-cough; 


and I am sure, in my present state ~ 


of health, I am quite unfit for the 
interview. To face a doctor, one 


should be thoroughly robust. If 
you had spoken of a change of 
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Scene now, there might be some- 
thing in that ; and in any case, it 
would save your carpets. I feel 
as if there were quicksilver in my 
yeins, and as if the chair-cushions 
were catapults. Perhaps you may 
have remarked my restlessness,” 
she added, innocently. 

“JT have indeed, my dear; and 
so has Adolphe,” answered Ma- 
dame Robineau, so plaintively that 
Grace again rippled over in laugh- 
ter. “And I do believe that a few 
days at the Eaux-Chaudes will do 
you all the good in the world. I 
don’t mind giving myself a little 
holiday ; an I daresay Adolphe 
can manage to join us on Monday, 
and offer us his escort back. But 
I must say, my dear, it is excessive- 
ly foolish to make yourself so un- 
necessarily uneasy about your fa- 
ther. You know as well as I that 
he troubles the doctors as little as 
yourself ; though,to tell the truth,” 
she added, incautiously, “I think 
Mr Moray has been somewhat ne- 
glectful.” 

For her father’s most unusual 
silence was the grief from which 
Grace was suffering. Asa rule, and 
under all circumstances, he had 
invariably written once a-week, al- 
though sometimes his letters might 
be delayed, and two or three of 
them delivered together. But 
since the latest arrival, full five 
weeks had elapsed; and so Miss 
Moray was uneasy, irritable, and 
indignant. She had blamed his 
neglect, that she might calm her 
anxiety ; but she never endured 
the slightest imputation on him 
from another, as Madame might 
well have known had she reflected. 

“You may be quite sure, Madame 
Robineau, that Mr Moray has good 
reasons for what he does ; and for 
all we know to the contrary, he 
may be “7 distance away in the 
wee. ou speak as if he were 
Iving in Pau or Paris, where there 
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are always letter-boxes round the 
corner, and telegraph stations over 
the way.” : 

Madame was quick to read the 
unwonted storm-signals. It was. 
rarely Grace spoke of her father as 
“ Mr Moray ” ; and, moreover, they 
had been perpetually discussing 
during the last fortnight all con- 
ceivable contingencies that might 
have caused the delay. So she 
wisely waived the question and. 
changed the subject, and the ex-. 
pedition to the Haux-Chaudes was: 
duly carried out. It did not prove- 
much of a specific. Grace con- 
tinued to be restless and preoccu- 

ied. It was the more disquieting 
in one whose natural temperament. 
was placid; and Madame Robineau,. 
becoming seriouslyuneasy, watched 
for letters almost as eagerly as her 
charge. 

The reverend pastor had given: 
himself leave from his flock on the 
Monday morning, arriving at the 
Eaux-Chaudes in time to: accom- 

any the ladies on a drive to Gabas.. 

hey had come back to a substan- 
tial tea; and it was one of the 
consequences of Grace’s feminine 
upbringing that she had rather a 
liking for that most objectionable- 
meal, and usually did it ample jus- 
tice. But on this particular even- 
ing the mountain air had affected 
her as little as the mountain scen- 
ery: She showed herself as indif- 
ferent to the cutlets and the trout 
as to the snow-covered summits, 
and the black pine-woods, and to 
the green waters rushing under the 
rocks and through the thickets of 
natural box-shrubberies. And yet, 
as if she had not had enough of 
communing with nature, when she 
rose from the table she left her 
friends toa conjugal tete-d-tete, and 
went off fora ease ramble down 
the valley. Thou 
lightly away, she did not walk very 
far. At the first sharp turn, she 
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stepped aside from the precipitous 
road, and seated herself upon a 
moss-cushioned stone hanging over 
the bed of the torrent. 

I have given a very false idea of 
my heroine if I have represented 
her as in any way lackadaisical. 
Few young ladies were less given 
to melancholy moods’; though, as 
with all finely strung and somewhat 
romantic natures, many of her most 
enjoyable moments were tinctured 
with sadness. But now the dimpled 
chin went down into the slender 
hand,memory and imaginationwere 
away together upon a roving com- 
mission ; and to any artist survey- 
ing the meditative maiden from 
above and behind, she might have 
sat for a Niobe or an image of La 
Penserosa. 

I do not profess to follow her 
thoughts—and indeed they were so 
fantastically absurd as to be hardly 
worth the following. All that can 
be said in extenuation is, that she 
had been growing less and less like 
her sensible selffor a fortnight past. 
She had lunched indifferently, she 
had starved herself at tea; and 
so, like some of the solitary her- 
mits of the Thebaid after their se- 
vere and prolonged fasts, she saw 
strange visions and she dreamed 
wild dreams. Considering that Mr 
Moray was “hard as nails,” that 
the manifold experiences of many 
adventurous years had proved him 
to bear something like a charmed 
life, the tremendous situations in 
which she figured him did infinite 
credit to the vivacity of her imagi- 
nation. Could she have counted 
_ upon such fancies coming to her 

call, she might have composed a 
new series of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
But her father’s own stories and 
letters from the East had supplied 
the materials. and the colouring. 
He was being caught in, the coils 
of a gigantic anaconda, and bein 
drawn out in ribbons like the meta 
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that is meant for an A , 
gp He was wage: deag to ransom 
y 2 truculent lay chief, who 
had confined him in a cage of split 
bamboo, with a view to ordering 
him off to execution after a course 
of preparatory torture. His vessel 
was becalmed, and he was beset by 
pirates, with the tints of a native 
crew turning unnaturally yellow 


_behind the boarding-nettings, while 


the fleet of sweep-impelled proag 
was approaching hand over hand, 
Struck down by the jungle-feyer 
or the cholera—she did not pre. 
tend to give the precise. diagnosis 
of the disease—he was tossing in 
a grass hammock, clutching vainly 
at a water-jar, while his negligent 
attendant had gone sound asleep, 
That is scarcely a fair outline of 
the commonplaces‘ which her fancy 
richly embroidered; but something’ 
like the last of these pictures h 
strnck her so pathetically, that her 
agitation relieved itself in stifled 
sobs. 

And then—the mania for devis. 
ing surprises must have run in the 
family—and then she was startled 
from her melting dream by a hand 
being gently laid upon her shoul- 
der. hile her spirit had gone 


fluttering from the Pyrenees to the _ 


Tropics, it had missed the very in. 
dividual it went in search of. A 
hale elderly gentleman, apparent- 
ly in perfect health and excellent 
spirits, having rounded the sharp 
corner of the road, had paused to 
take breath and admire the land- 
scape. What struck him most and 
at once, was the ger figure in 
the foreground. The pose was sad, 
no doubt ; but when he had wiped 
his forehead and rubbed his eyes, 
he showed anything rather t 

the appropriate sympathy. On 
the contrary, his pleasant though 
rugged features were lighted up 
by asudden illumination, as if they - 
had caught the last glowing refleo- 
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tion of the setting sun. Then the 
radiance gave place to a grin of self- 
satisfaction, as of a boy who saw 
his way to a capital joke. The 
dignified pedestrian cast a conscious 
look about him, as if to make quite 
certain that he was not observed. 
Next balancing himself on tiptoe 
like an elderly faun who had lat- 
terly fallen back upon looking on 
at the forest-dances, he stepped 
softly forward, as if treadin 
among sword-blades, and his han 
had come down on the dreamer’s 
shoulder. 

When a gentleman long past 
middle life indulges in something 
like a practical joke, he deserves 
to pay the penalty. Moray cursed 
his burst of boyishness from the 
bottom of his heart when he saw 
his daughter spring up with stream- 
ing eyes, start back, and turn paler 
if possible than before. In her state 
of exultation, and with the dash of 
superstition in her Highland blood, 
she may have fancied for the mo- 
ment that she saw the Doppel- 
ganger of the parent whose death 
or sufferings she had just been be- 
moaning. Grace had never fainted 
in her life; but now she might have 


‘yielded to the weakness and sunk 


down, had she not been caught in 
a pair of strong arms. The firm 
Brasp did more to bring her to 

erself than the strongest smelling- 
salts or sal-volatile. Like a sensible 
girl as she was, she called her cour- 
age to her aid, and dismissed her 
terrors with her idle dreams. Five 
minutes more, and she was the 
Grace who had been more or less 
present to him, sleeping and wak- 
ing, in restless nights on the In- 
dian Ocean and the Red Sea, as in 
Pullman cars between Brindisi and 
Paris. 

“After all,” he exclaimed, as 
they stopped for about the twen- 
tieth time in their slow saunter 
towards the hotel, after exchanging 
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the fullest explanations for mutual 
affectionate reproaches—“ after all, 
my penitence is already almost a 
thing of the past, and I hardly re- 
gret the boyish trick I played you.” 

“Then 1 am sure you ought to 
repent it, sir,” she answered, light- 
ly ; “and you must not begin by 
taking advantage of my forgiving 
disposition.” 

“No, I don’t think I regret it,” 
he went on reflectively, speaking 
rather to himself than to her, as he 
returned the warm pressure of her 
fingers. “You nae Theme, indeed 
I knew, that you cared about me; 
but we had been so far apart and 
for so long. It would have been 
only natural had you felt nothing ° 
much warmer than friendship for 
a prodigal father who must have 
seemed strangely neglectful. Now. 
I know better, and for the future 
we understand each other.” 

“T should think so, indeed ; as 
if any understanding had been 
necessary! A prodigal father ! and 
neglectful! What of the many 
letters I missed so much, that, in 
missing them, for the first time you 
made me miserable? not to speak 
of the presents that fell in showers 
on me as on Madame Robineau and 
dear aunt Venables. Why, sir, do 
you know, we always regarded you 
as something between the Good 
Genius who keeps the keys of 
enchanted treasure-chambers, and 
the mighty men of the East who 
never travelled without spices and 
apes and peacocks.” 

Miss Moray’s quotations had got 
rather mixed, between the Magi 
and King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, But then she was talk- 
ing volubly for pes. y sake, in 
case her feelings should again get 
the better of her; and they were 
standing full in sight of the hotel 
windows—for which reason she did 
not answer her father with an em- - 
brace, which was the kind of coin 
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‘in which he best liked to be paid 
for those gifts of his. But as he 
had said, they had already come 
to an understanding ; so it did not 
so much matter. ite quite under- 
stood what was passing in her 
mind, and changed the subject 
accordingly. 

“Talking of scents and spices 
and apes, there are no end of 
sandal-wood things coming round 
by Gibraltar for you, and I left 
a monkey in charge of my servant 

at the Louvre in Paris. I picked 
him up from a lascar on board 
the Jumna, when I struck a boat- 
hook into his hide, and saved him 
from a watery grave. There was 
something in his eyes that reminded 
me of you, and so I bought him for 
the family likeness. I don’t know 
how vhe resemblance may strike 
you ; it is rather in the expression, 
—" than in any regularity of 
eatures.” 

“ Merci pour le compliment, mon 
pere,” said the young lady, curt- 
seying gracefully ; and when she 
ushered him into the sitting-room, 
all traces of emotion had disap- 
oy ae except perhaps for aslight- 
y heightened complexion. 

“Ah! mademoiselle then has 
found the ph ysician my wife prayed 
her to see,” remarked M. Robineau 
gallantly, after compliments of cere- 
mony had been exchanged with the 
distinguished arrival. ‘“ And found 

her appetite again,” he might have 

added ; for at the inviting little 
supper which was quickly impro- 
vised, Grace kept her father very 
creditably in countenance. It was 

a pleasant meal, both to performers 

and lookers-on ; nor did the party 

separate very early. Madame and 


CHAPTER vV.—COUSINLY 


When M. Robineau had bid 
adieu to the nabob and grand 
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her husband would have discreet. 
ly withdrawn, leaving the newly 
united relatives to their caresses. 
and their confidences, But Moray 
would not hear of it, He thought. 
his daughter had gone through 
enough in the way of emotion for 
the time, and fancied that the best. 
preparation for sending hersoundly 
to sleep would be to amuse and 
distract her in the meantime. M. 
Robineau, who was blessed with an 
oe mind, was ready enough 
to listen and ask leading questions, 
And Moray, when fairly warmed 
to the work, astonished the stay- 
at-home pastor with his stores of 
‘neem information. Grace 
ad never seen her father figure 
to such advantage; and as she 
had a considerable opinion of M. 
Robineau’s intellect, she revelled 
in that gentleman’s respectful ad- 
miration. 

“Tt was as if he had conjured 
up the spectacle or the farce, which 
our principles can never permit. 
us,” he observed to his wife in the 
retirement of their sleeping-cham- 
ber. “It was*as a melange of the 
travels of Marco Polo with the 
extravagances of M. Jules Verne, 
And what an air grand seigneur 
with it all, though his manners are 
as simple as his dress was slightly 
soigne. Ah, how cette chére Mees 
Grace ought to be happy !” 

To which Madame, who had 
been scarcely less efthusiastic, 
men ge but cordially assented. 
For Moray’s frank. face, and the 
dignified ease of his manner, as 
well as the modesty with which 
he touched on any personal ad-- 
ventures, were admirably fitted to 
ingratiate, him with the ladies. 


AFFECTIONS. 


seigneur, he expressed even more 
unqualified admiration than on 
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their first acquaintance. And with 

ood reason, for, as he gratefully 
remarked, “On ne pourrait pas 
étre plus généreux.” The gies 
man of the East had been lavis 
of his gifts to the “temple” in 
which the worthy pastor ministered, 
and he had made Madame Robineau 
magnificent offers to induce her to 
devote herself for a month to his 
daughter. The weather was be- 
coming to hot to make Pau a 
desirable place of residence ; and 
it was arranged that Grace was to 

ass a month under Madame’s wing 
Siswane the baths in the mountains 
and Biarritz. 

“Why don’t you take me with 

ou ?” she demanded, not unnatur- 
ally. “I thought it was agreed 
that we were to be inseparable for 
the future.” ; 

“So I hope we shall be, my 
dear—till—’ 

“Till when ?” 

“Well, till it pleases Se to 
change your name, Miss Moray, 
which seems a contingency we are 
both bound to contemplate.” 

Miss Moray laughed, and yowed 
eternal constancy or celibacy with 
a semi-comic seriousness that b 
no means carried conviction. Wit 
all her filial love, it was quite in 
her mind to give her father a rival 
sooner or later. Then she returned 
to the point in dispute, and pressed 
her company with a. pleading elo- 
quence that, as she said, should 
have touched a heart of stone. 
But her father was obdurate, for 
reasons best known to himself, and 
defénded his resolution with flat- 
tering sophistries. 

“Were it not that we were to be 
80 soon reunited, my dear, nothing 
would induce me to leave you. But 
you will know some time, that few 
things are so enjoyable in life as 
dallying in anticipation with pleas- 
ures that seem certainties. Not 
that I have not carried that too far 
VOL, CXXXVII.—NO, DCCCXXXV. 
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a basket of mongosteens in s 
weather, till the moment had gone 
by when they could be eaten in 
perfection. 
tigress playing with her cubs in 
the jungle, till something sudden- 
ly scared her, and I missed the 
shot.” 

“Your instances tell against your 
argument, and your honesty is too- 
much for you,” his daughter re- 
joined,very pee ut there. 
was no shaking his fixed determi- 
nation, so she could only sigh and 
resign herself. 

After all, what had much in- 
fluenced his decision was his im- 
patience to have done with the past 
and begin afresh with the future. 


Grace in England would have fet- © 


tered his movements; he would 
always have been dissipating with 
her or dangling after her. As it 
was, he went to work indefatigabl 

to. finish the winding up of his 
Eastern affairs and put everything 
in train. He sought satisfactory 


investments for his capital; he 


made a variety of indispensible pur- 
chases, buying horses and hill-car- 
riages, and new batteries of guns ; 
he sent upholsterers to set Glen- 
conan in order, and engaged a 
suitable staff of servants. hen 
the princess came down to her 
hereditary domains, she should find 
everything in tolerable order. He. 
had thought of buying a house in 
town, and of having Glenconan 
entirely furnished and decorated.. 
But the latter feat was almost im-. 


possible in the time, even had he- 
iven carte blanche a la Monte: 


hristo; and he knew, besides, 
that if he wished to 
compliment and give her pleasure, 
he must leave everything to her 


taste, and throw the troubles of 


shopping on her shoulders, “ What 


is fun to her would be misery to- - 


me,” remarked this excellent parent,. 
2 


have watched the ~ 


ay Grace a. 























and the reflection brought him in- 
finite relief. 

Had Mrs Moray been still in the 
body, the small family party that 
was to greet Grace at Glenconan 
might have been differently ar- 
ranged. Here was a great heiress, 
inexperienced and unsophisticated, 
about to be launched upon English 
society. “She might marry a 
duke,” her proud father often said 
to himself ; and indeed there seemed 
no just cause or impediment why 
she should not. Besides the money 
which might come in conveniently 
were she to marry a peer with a 
nominally — rent-roll, she was 
well-born, well-bred,singularly win- 
ning and accomplished to boot. 
For her accomplishments came to 
her by intuition instead of educa- 
tion. Like her cousin Jack, she 
drew and coloured with a facility 
that marvellously resembled genius. 
She would sit ws to the piano 
and rattle you off a fantasia of her 
own very original conception. Bril- 
liancy was brought in in aid of feel- 
ing ; and in her intense though un- 
conscious strength of sympathetic 
abstraction, she threw her whole 
soul into the melodious intonations, 
Though she had seldom crossed the 
Border, she would warble some 
plaintive Scotch air so as to bring 
tears to the eyes of impressionable 
listeners; and perhaps nothing 
leads on to serious love-making 
like mutual abandon in such emo- 
tional moments. 

Moray knew all that as well as 
anybody : he was very much a man 
of the world, although his days had 
been passed in the far East ; and it 


certainly was not his way to under- 


estimate the fascinations of his 
daughter. _ Yet he had deliberately 
chosen to throw her into the com- 
pany of a couple of cousins who 
could scarcely be called eligible, 
although well aware that ;at any 
moment an accident might happen, 


— 
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the consequences of which it would 
be tnapoasible to remedy, <a 


For the two young gentleme 
whom the sealer ban ‘Tirade bon 
introduced were his nephews—the 
one by marriage,the other by blood, 
Leslie, whom he liked rather than 
loved, was his sister’s son, and pro- 

rietor of a small estate in Past 

othian. Roodholm, when the 
moderate jointure of the dowager 
Mrs Leslie was deducted, mlght be 
worth some £1200 per annum— 
certainly not more. But Leslie, 
with his many estimable qualities, 
was a man in whom Moray scarcely 
believed. As he had been heard to 
remark once, when touched in the 
liver, “That boy is doomed to die’ 
in the fullness of years and rever. 
ence, after wasting his days and 
frittering away his opportunities, 
And the best reward for his life of 
thoughtful benevolence would be 
living to attend his own funeral, 
and listening to the eulogies pro- 
nounced over his coffin. Yes, Mas- 
ter Ralph is a thoroughly good fel- 
low, and atrustworthy ; but——” 

In that somewhat depreciatory 
estimate, perhaps Moray was mis- 
taken, for the natures of the uncle 
and nephew had little in common. 
Moray scarcely believed in the ex- 


istence of those qualities he ad- - 


mired, unless their possessor was 
perpetually showing certificates to 
character in the shape of palpable 
evidences of visible success. 

As for Jack Venables, in all es- 
sential circumstances he was infin- 


itely less = than Leslie. The 


nephew of Moray’s wife, he was the 
eldest son of a highly respectable 
Sussex rector, who was, besides, 
a canon of Chichester Cathedral. 
But the Church dignitary lived 
nearly up to his means, and there 
would be little to distribute among 
his numerous children. Jack might 
be said to have no expectations ; 
nor had he any of those specially 
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influential connections that almost 
hustle a clever young fellow uphill. 
If the world was his oyster, as he 
believed, it was for him to find the 
knife to open it ; and he had been 
sorely exercised over the choice of 
a profession. He was in haste to 
arrive,and yet he longed to linger— 


or at least to improve each shining’ 


hour, in the way of pleasure as 
well as business. A life of aimless 

leasure would have been intoler- 
able to him ; alife of richly repaid 
monotony, or of dull isolation in 
some back-of-the-world colony, 
would have been even worse. He 
would have scouted a consulship 
and an income of £3000, had such 
gifts of Providence been on the 
cards, since they would have in- 
volved exile and possessing his 
soul in patience through a long 
course of saving. Such a career 
as Moray’s had been, seemed alto- 
gether different. There was per- 
petual excitement in it to make 
privations almost pleasurable, with 
the chances of the coups that car- 
ried you forward to wealth. He 
honestly admired his uncle and his 
success ; and had it occurred to the 
elder man to place Venables in his 
shoes when he retired, the: youth 
would have asked nothing better 
of fortune. That, however, had 
not occurred to Mr Moray; and 
Jack, with his vague fancies and 
indefinite future, seemed a singu- 
larly impracticable subject. Te 
might turn out well or ill: he was 
the very man, according to the 
Scotch saying, “to make a spoon 
or to spoil ahorn.” For that very 
reason, perhaps, Moray liked him ; 
and, what meant more, in a man of 
his shrewdness, he believed in him. 
He thought Jack would be well 
worth a helping hand, and that 
hand he was quite ready to extend. 
So it could not have been without 
due consideration that he threw the 
Impecunious but agreeable youth 
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into familiar relations with his 
pretty daughter. And yet Grace’s 
prospects caused him ceaseless 
anxiety ; and he seldom thought 
of the fortune she was to inherit, 
without his usually equable temper 
being ruffled. 

But whatever the future might 
have in store for the party at Glen- 
conan, it was certain that they 
were thoroughly enjoying the pre- 
sent. Grace had brought delight- 
ful weather with her: balmy even- 
ings and glorious sunsets succeeded 
the bright and 7 days. The 
monkey that had been sent down 
from town with the heavy baggage, 
having shaken off the agues and 
shivering-fits that had oppressed 
him during the rains, roamed _ ver- 
andah and roofs like a chartered 
libertine, doing infinite damage to 
the crockery and the flower-beds 
when people’s backs were turned. 
Grace had taken him in warm 
affection ; and consequently both 
her cousins courted him assidu- 
ously, to the great development of 
the virtue of self-control. There 
was little affectation in that with 
Léslie, who was placid and long- 
suffering, and whom all animals at 
once recognized as a friend. But 
it was as good as a bit of comedy 
to see Jack Venables instinctively 
raise his hand for a cuff, or his 
foot for a kick, smooth his ruffled 
eyebrows on second thoughts, and 
fondly stroke the objectionable 
animal, who probably repaid the 
caress with a snarl or a snap. 

And to Moray, who said noth- 
ing, though little escaped him “ the 
monkey in the family” meant a 
great deal. He saw that both the 
cousins were, metaphorizally, fall- 
ing at the feet of the heiress, 
though neither might have acknow- 
ledged to himself how much he 
had come to care forher. Yet he 
looked on — and let mat- 
ters take their course, as if the 











irl had been one of a dozen 

aughters. 

There was another individual 
who looked on quietly too, seeing 
more than the young lady, or his 
master, or anybody else suspected. 
Donald Ross had vowed eternal 
devotion, and had already made 
decided inroads on her heart. She 
was frequently with him in the 
outhouse, where he employed his 
leisure in busking flies for the 
streams and lochs, or knocking up 
grouse-boxes for the forthcoming 
shooting-season. It was Donald 
who led her pony on expeditions 
into the hills, and Seand endless 
subjects of conversation with which 
to entertain her. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the reminiscences of 
those tenants of the Glen who had 
been shipped to the antipodes in 
the days of her grandfather. He 
revelled in the legend of the witch 
of Funachan, who had been notori- 
ously in the habit of night riding 
the evil-minded hill-folks in their 
nightmares. But she listened to 
him most heedfully when he would 
change the subject to the pair of 
cousins who were her constant com- 

anions. Both the old keeper and 

is young mistress were inclined to 
hero-worship ; but it was hard to 
say which of the young men had 
the best of it with them. On the 
whole; perhaps, the stars fought 
in their courses for Venables. 
Donald would go back again and 
ain to the adventure on the 
hills above Loch Rosque, giving, 
as was only fair, the precedence 
in the story to Leslie. ; 

“Tt’s surely a sad peety, Miss 
Grace, that both of them were born 
in the South ; but there’s not very 
many of us Highland people would 
have done what Mr Leslie did. I 
would have thought myself twice— 
ay, or oe more times—before 
I would have gone down over that 
rock, even for Glenconan himself. 
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I would have gone, I hope; though — 
to me it woud have been certalnaat 
struction, for I’m neither so youn 
nor yet so light as I used to be—an 
Mr Leslie is not that light, either, 
But Peter, he will be telling me 
that Mr Leslie just stepped over 
as if he had been setting his foot ” 
in the ferry-boat below there, 
Many a man might do that, and 
yet lose his head ; but Mr Leslie 
was as cool-—ay, as cool as a she 
herd in the drifts, or an otter in 
December. Maybe Peter is a bit 
of a fool; but his eyes are as good 
as another’s.” 

So far, so well. Donald; would 
honestly pay the tribute of ad- 
miration demanded by Leslie’s 
coolness and courage. But when 
his conversation turned from the 
saviour to the saved, it was then 
that he gave way to heartfelt 
eloquence. 

“But after all, Miss ‘Grace, it 
was worth while chancing some- 
thing for Mr. Venables. He’s a 
fine young lad that; ay, he’s a 
very fine young lad. If he did 
lose his head a bit on the cliff, 
as Peter says, it was no wonder. 
If it was not that he likit the 
sport so well, he would never have 
chanced his neck for that ill-smell- 
ing beast of a goat. I would not 
have goue up among the rocks 
there myself for anything less than 
a hart ; but the Southern gentle- 
men have strange fancies. Mr 
Leslie is a fine gentleman too, 
as Glenconan’s nephew and your 
cousin ought to be, Miss Grace. 
Bnt he’ll sit down in the heather 
when we would be after a stalk; 
and I’ve known him drop off and 
go asleep, and never waken again, 
till the deer was stalked and shot 
and to be gralloched. But as for 
Mr Venables, when once he has set 
eyes on his stag, he’ll bristle up 
and settle down to the stalk like 
sleuth-hound. Its little he’ll think 
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then of the rocks or of the burns. 
T’ve seen him when the blood was 
running down of his hands, when 
the water would be draining out of 
the pockets of his ‘ knickerbogles’; 
and though he may have the sense 
to hearken to a whisper from me, 
I would be sorry to make a sound 
or do anything unchancy. “ He’s 
as good-humored a gentleman as 
Glenconan himself ; but then he 
looks as ready to get up his back 
as Glenconan or a wild cat; and 
*deed, were he once to set his 
teeth, I wanda trust him.” 

Which might not be an amia- 


Had the young men been cross- 
examined, they must have frankly 
confessed that seldom before had 
they been so happy as at Glen- 
conan. The days seemed to go 
gliding by like the swift and 
silent night-flight of the owl— 
though that is hardly an appro- 
priate metaphor, since the merri- 
ment was sometimes noisy enough, 
and they chanced to be exception- 
ally fortunate in sunshine. We 
should rather say that the joyous 
Sun-god had greased the wheels of 
his chariot, and was getting over 
the ground at his best pace. But 
their temperaments were very op- 

osite, and thence came a strange 
inconsistency. Leslie, though earn- 
est and thoughtful, was some- 
what jndolent, and inclined to 
take life lazily. So long as he 
was happy in the day, he left 
the morrow to look after itself. 
Doubtless he might have great 
latent reserves of power, but it 
needed some strong stimulus to 
make him draw upon them ; while 
Venables, who belonged apparent- 
ly to the butterfly order of beings, 
was nevertheless profoundly in- 
terested in his own future. He 
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CHAPTER VI.—AN EMBARRASSING INTERVIEW. 








ble trait in Mr. Venables’s charac- 
ter, but which nevertheless recom- 
mended him to his cousin rather 
than otherwise. Like most women 
with anything in them, perhaps 
she inclined by preference to a 
man with a spice of the devil ; and 
in that respect Venables resem- 
bled her father, who was her ideal 
of chivalrous manhood. All the 
more so that, as she often told her- 
self, there was something so win- 
ningly kind in those sparkling eyes 
of unis, when involuntarily they 
seemed to soften as they met the 
glance of her own. 





was bound to make his own way 
in the world ; he was determined 
to “arrive” sooner or later: 80 
the most agreeable halts in the 
pilgrimage were simply sheer waste 
of time. He could never lie down 
upon a couch of rose-leaves, with- 
out the prick of a thorn making 
him inclined to spring up again. 
Conscience played the part of the 
metropolitan policemen, and was 
perpetually bidding him get up and 
move on. 

How far he really cared for his 
cousin—how far, at least, he had 
fallen in love with her—was a 
point that he had not carefully 
considered. Had he been born to a 
handsome independecne, he would 
have probably paid his court to 
her and proposed. But he shrank 
from the nuisance of thoughts that 
worried ; and it was a standin 
trouble to him that he must spen 
labour and time to attain the easy 
position where he might indulge 
his love and his ambition. Even 
if he hurried uphill by the shortest 
conceivable cuts, how many inesti- 
mable opportunitiesmight bemissed 
in the meantime! That, however, 
was the more reason for hastening 
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his start, and making up his mind 
as to the choice of a profession. 
His father did not count for much 
in the way of an adviser; and 
self-reliant as he was, he felt he 
should be all the better for the sage 
counsels of experience. He had 
an infinite respect for the success- 
ful lord of Glenconan, and he knew 
that he was a favourite with his 
nial uncle. If he had vague 
ancies of some day making love to 
Miss Grace, it might be well that 
her father should be taken into his 
preliminary counsels, sharing the 
credit of his success or lightening 
the responsibility of failure. For 
Mr Venables, though thoroughly 
honest at heart, plumed himself on 
the shrewdness of his social diplo- 
macy, and believed that you could 
hardly pay a more delicate compli- 
ment than in discreetly appealing 
for advice to a veteran’s experience. 
To do him justice, he had never 
fora moment dreamed of Moray 


offering him pecuniary help ; and 
even with his ill-defined feelings 
as to that gentleman’s heiress, his 

ride would have shrunk sensitive- 


y from accepting it. But Moray, 
as we know, viewed the matter 
differently, and was pleased, and at 
the same time somewhat curious, 
when Jack with unwonted solem- 
nity requested half an hour’s quiet 
conversation. He was anxious too, 
for his daughter was always in his 
thoughts. 

“ ees the young dog mean to 
make a proposal in form ?” he asked 
himself. ‘“ Nothing is more natural 
than that he should have fallen in 
love ; so with his coolness, I can 
almost fancy him capable of that. 
And yet Ido him wrong: he is 
too much of a gentleman. 

Jack’s opening speech relieved 
his uncle’s anxiety. The youth 
began abruptly, almost bluntly. 

“ You see, sir, it is high time I 
was doing something for myself ; 


and I know nobody more capable 
of advising me.” 

“ And I know nobody more will. 
ing to advise you ; so go ah 
my good boy, and let me hear you 
state the case.” 

Which Jack did lucidly and 
succinctly. He had no money, or 
next to none; he saw no opening 
in any special direction ; he might 
possibly get a place in some Goy- 
ernment office; but he strongly 
objected to monotonous routine, 
and would never live contented on 
a moderate income—unless indeed 
he had failed again and again, and 
felt that the luck had gone fairly 
against him. 

As he spoke, the feelings of 
Moray’s own youth came back to 
his memory, and he heartily sym- 
pathised with the young fellow, 
who had a spirit so much like his 
own. Master Jack’s seasonable 
frankness had done him more good 
than he fancied. But Moray was 
a prudent Scotchman, and did not 
care to commit himself hastily. 

“ What does your father say ‘to 
it all? Of course you have spoken 
to him.” 

“ My father is the best man in 
the world ; and if he happened to 
be an archbishop with plenty of 
patronage, my father, if I assented 
to his wishes, would make thing 
smooth enough. As it is, he would 
like me to go into the Church, and 
trust to treading quietly in his 
footsteps. But he has no livings 
to give away, and he never asked 
a favour in his [life.; and besides, 
too, I can’t think it honest to 
mount the surplice when you don’t 
feel the slightest vocation for the 
altar.” 

“ Quite right, my boy !” Moray 
ejaculated. 

“Then, again, seeing that the 
Church is too respectable for me, 
I might be an artist. No objec- 
tion to that, I should say, on the — 
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score of hypocrisy, for the most 
brilliant of artists may be as Bo- 
hemian as he likes. But though I 
have a decided fancy that way, I 
misdoubt my talent; and unless a 

entleman be a genius, he should 
not take to painting.” 

“ Nodoubt of it,” returned Moray 
who, though in theory he admired 
artists, and would have consecrated 
chapels to a Titan or a Velasquez, 
by no means fancied the idea of 
a kinsman of his own failing, as 
he believed that Mr Venables was 
bound to fail. 

“Well then, sir,” said Jack, 
rather ruefully, “ I come back to 
my starting point,—that I have the 
world before me, and the question 
is as to the direction to steer. To 
think that at this very instant I 
may be hesitating at the embranche- 
mént of a dozen of paths—that it is 
eleven to one that I strike a wrong 
one, and miss the way that leads 
straight up to fortune! Oh fora 
glimmering of your Celtic second- 
sight! Possibly Mr Ross would 
be the person to advise with.” 

Moray laughed. “If you really 
are standing where a dozen paths 
branch off, you cannot be blamed 
for not seeing the invisible. But 
so farasI can gather, you are in 
the middle of a mist, and are 'in- 
clined to trust to your luck to 
grope your way out of it. And 
there, perhaps, I, who am a High- 
lander, can help you, as Donald 
has helped you in similar difficul- 
ties ere now.” 

Then Mr Moray spoke out in a 
manner that took his nephew alto- 
gether aback. When Moray placed 
himself or his means at 'another’s 
disposal, he was not a man to do 
things by halves. 

“Tlike you, Jack, as you may 
have partly remarked ; and I’m an 
old fellow without any son of my 
own. Oh yes, I know I have a 
daughter, and I am never likely to 
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forget it ; but so faras present ap- 
pearances go, Grace will be richer | 
than may be altogether good for 
her. In any case, I have enough 
and to spare. I don’t mean to . 
adopt you. I don’t propose to 
treat you as my son and heir. I 
would not do any such injury to.a 
spirited young man as to deprive 
him of all incentives to exertion, 
But setting you straight in some 
direction, and giving you a lift 
along, is a different ‘affair alto- 
gether. I loved my wife well—I 
lost her only too soon; and I 
should be very happy to do some- 
thing for her kinsman. The ques- 
tion is, What? I am sorry now 
that I should have disposed of my - 
interests in the East ; but I was 
in haste to come back and give 
Grace a home here. I have good 
friends there still, however. But, 
like me, you would have to begin’ 
the climb at the beginning ; and 
money is more slowly made than 
it used to be.” 

He paused a moment, expect- 
ing very possibly that Jack would 
nevertheless jump at the sugges- 
tion, remembering his after-dinner 
speech some days before, when 
apostrophising the show of plate 
on the buffet. And had he made 
such an offer then, Jack would 
most certainly have eagerly ac- 
cepted. Now the young man 
would have been more surprised 
at his own hesitation, had not his 
mind been illuminated by a sud- 
den self-revelation. Brought to 
the point and spurred to the leap, 
he could not decide at once to 
leave his cousin behind him. In-, 
definite exile meant absolute separ- 
ation. He hummed and hawed, 
and was sensible of a confusion 
which brought unwonted blushes 
to his comely countenance. 

Nor was his embarrassment di- 
minished' by Moray’s demeanour. 
That gentleman had liked his 















































nephew for his adventurous dash, 
and was loath to think he had been 
mistaken in him. But putting 
himself in Jack’s place, and carry- 
’ ing himself back to Jack’s age, he 
knew how the launch into Eastern 
life would have tempted him, with 
the hazards that would make pa- 
tience seem more than tolerable ; 
and pluck without perseverance 
. seemed to him a poor quality, 
Jack felt that he was being mis- 
understood by the man with 
whom, above all others, he desired 
to stand well. His face grew red- 
der; he lost all his usual com- 

osure, and he felt the fool he 

new he looked. Moray saw that 
some concealment, “like a worm i’ 
the bud,” was flushing his young 
favourite’s damask cheek, and good- 
naturedly made an effort to come 
to the rescue. 

“You spoke of missing chances, 
my boy ; and you may missa good 
one now, if you do not give me 
your absolute confidence. What-* 
ever you may have in your mind, 
speak it ont. I pledged myself that 
I shall not think any the worse of 
you.” 

_A reckless “tu ld voulu, George 
Dandin,” feeling took possession of 
Venables, and carried him away. 
His uncle ordered him to be frank: 
and frank he would be, with a 
vengeance, come of it what might. 

It was like taking a header from 
the rocks into the rapids; and 
how he might come out again, 
who should say? He had no time 
to reflect, and could only act upon 
impulse. “In five minutes I may 
get my dismissal, and be told to 
pack my traps. Never mind : here 
goes—nothing venture, os 
win.” And although he stammere 
when he began, he was astonished 
to find that his very vague ideas 
found persuasive expression. 

To his inexpressible delight and 
relief, Moray seemed less taken 
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aback than might have been ex- 
pected. At all events, he listened 
silently and calmly, while J 
premising that he intended an im- 
mediate departure from Glenconan, 
went on to speak of an attachment 
to his cousin, 


“T scarcely knew my own mind, © 


sir, till you brought me to book; 
but what would yesterday have 
been the fulfilment of my fondest 
dreams, means nothing to-day but 
a sentence of transportation : and 
if I dare to say as much, it is only 
because I may at once be put out 
of my misery. I think I can never 
be happy without Grace ; I know 
that I am never likely to be made 


happy with her: sogive meaword — 


of forgiveness, and let me go in 
peace.” 

Moray stroked his moustache and 
bent his head in silence. Jack, 
who had suppressed himself after 
his effort of audacity, began to 
gain heart again and rise slowly, 
like a namesake-of-his-in-the-box 
whose springs have been temporar- 


.ily flattened. Visions of an Eden 


with an Eve in it were opening 
before him. Was it possible that 
his uncle meant to fold him in 
his arms, ring for Grace, and send 
down the curtain with a melo- 
dramatic “ Bless you, my chil- 
dren, and be happy”? The idea 
was dismissed as soon as enter- 
tained, though there was ample 
room left for encouragement. 
“Most men in my place might 
have been angry, Master Jack; 
and I don’t know what her mother 
might have said to you. But I ad- 
mire your candour ; and, after all, 
there is nothing criminal nor very 
surprising in your feelings. Quite 
the contrary. Perhaps it was 
my fault that you and Grace 
have been thrown so constantly 
together. For reasonsof my own, 
I have never set my heart on my 
girl making what they call a great 
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She is sure to be well 
off, though she may be less rich 
than yousuppose. No, you needn’t 

rotest ; I don’t suspect you of lov- 
ing my daughter for her ‘ tocher.’ 
And in any case—be it said with- 
out offence—she will be far more 
than a math for a penniless young 
adventurer. But if she did chance 
to take a fancy to you—or to 
Leslie” — there Jack winced — 
“and if you could contribute a 
fair share towards the aneuge> 
ing, so that you might marry with- 
out loss of self-respect, why, I 
should not stand in the way of 
your wishes. Not that that ad- 
vances you very far, you will 
say,” seeing that Jack remained 
silent and nonpulssed, “since you 
have no means at all, and we are 
merely considering ways. You 
don’t expect my daughter to wait 
for you, I presume; but if she 
should happen to be disengaged 
when pu are in a position to 
apply, I may make no serious ob- 
jections. Mark me, young man, 
though I talk lightly, mean 
seriously. Iam sure I may trust 
to your honour not to compromise 
Grace in any way.” 

“T have not the slightest reason 
to believe that my cousin cares for 
me, And besides,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause, “ with your per- 
mission I shall leave Glenconan 
to-morrow.” 

“Softly, softly ! You are always 
ice or fire. Were you to beat a 
retreat without sound of drun, it 
might make talk—or mischief— 
that had better be avoided. Give 
me your word, and stay with us 
for another week; longer dela 
might be dangerous—for you. i 
take that as settled; and I may 
have something to say both to you 
and Leslie, ere you leave—for be it 


marriage. 
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understood that Iam not bound to 
you in any way, so far as those 
aspirations of yours are concerned. 
And now to come back to your 
immediate concerns,—for as to 
these, you have more reason than 
before to command me.” 

*‘ Believe me, I heartily appre- 
ciate your generosity, but help 
from you has become out of the 
question.” 

“How now, young man?” said 
Moray, sternly—and Venables saw 
how his uncle could look when he 
was angry,—“how now? Do you 
dare to tell me you are offended 
by language that most people would 
call foolish and weak ?” 

“God forbid, sir! How can 
you misunderstand me? I should 
have thought your own high spirit 
would have been more insympath 
with mine. From my uncle an 
very kind friend I might gratefully 
have accepted anything. By m 
frank avowal I have abandoned 
hope of your help, for I can take 
nothing from the father of the 
heiress on whom I have rashly set 
some hopes. I said I stood at the 
cross-roads ; and it appears I have 
struck into a wrong one—that is 
all.” 

“Nonsense, man!” exclaimed 
Moray, with extreme cordiality. 
“ Confound the fellow!” he niut- 
tered to himself; “if he were to 
make love to Grace as he does to 
me, he would win her heart in 
a hand-gallow. Nonsense man! 
let the night and the next day or 
two bring counsel. You shall stay 
here on your parole for another 
week ; and before you leave for the 
South, we may see our way some- 
what more clearly as to your future 
arrangements,”—a predictionwhich 
proved to be true, though aot pre- 
cisely as Mr Moray had expected. 
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CHAPTER VII.—STIRRING UP OF STRIFE, 


It must be owned, that after an 
interview of the kind, the position 
of any young man in Venables’s 
pince would have been somewhat 

istressing. He prided himself on 
his savoir vivre: he could carry off 
a sense of awkardness as well as 
most people ; and his cousin’s inno- 
cent unconsciousness helped him. 
Yet his manner towards her had 
changed, and he knew it ; and he 
was in perpetual terror that: she 
might ask for an explanation. 
Alone with her, he was compara- 
tively at his ease ; but he was em- 
barrassed — very unnecessarily — 
when her father’s eye was upon 
them. Where Moray trusted, he 
trusted implicitly : if he had not 
trusted his nephew, he would never 
have spoken as he had spoken ; 
and although, doubtless, he may 
have meditated over the matter a 
good deal, it was not with refer- 
ence to anything passing before 
him. And Jack might perhaps 
have felt more at his ease in one 
respect, had he known that Leslie 
occupied his uncle’s thoughts nearly 
as much as himself. But it was 
in his sanguine nature to jump 
to conclusions ; and when certain 
trifling preliminary obstacles should 
have been smoothed away, including 
the choice of a profession and lucra- 
tivesuccessin it,he pictured a happy 
couple launched on a pleasant wed- 
ding-trip, with wind and tide and 
everything in their favour. 

Yet, characteristically enough, it 
was not only the thought, “ Were 
Grace to catechise me, what in the 
world should I answer ?” that gave 
him a vast deal of needless anxiety. 
Musing overa possible engagement, 
and the minor questions that would 
arise out of it, the speculations of 
the ridiculous young man ran some- 
what in this wise— 


“IT suppose if I§were to} 
the heiress of Glenconan, my uncle 
would insist on my taking the fam- 
ily name. Well, there need be no 
objection to that. Venables-Mora 
would sound well enough, and t 
might even make such a sacrifice 
to love as to sink my patronymic, 
and style myself Moray alone. But 
then he might wish us to spend the 
best part of the year in Glenconan ; 
and Grace is already falling passion- 
ately in love with the place. | 
like it myself, but I don’t like the 
climate. Scotland, except in the 
picturesqueness of the Highlan 
is only a colder and a bleaker Eng- 
land ; and England for that matter, 
is bleak enough. After all, how- 
ever,climate and scenery are second- 
ary points ; and Grace, if she were 
persuaded to love me, is just the 
sort of girl to be amenable. It 
would be a case of ‘my people 
shall be thy people,’ &c.,—not that 
I would ask her to make unreason- 
able sacrifices. And then my pro- 
fession, whatever it may be, would 
be reason sufficient for our living 
elsewhere. Glenconan would never 
give me Grace if he thought I meant 
to live on her money.” 

Then walking out of his Alnas- 
char-like dreams, he might glance — 
across at Leslie half guilty, and 
think how that sensible individual 
would laugh at him did he guess 
at all that was passing in his mind, 
And perhaps, on the whole, it had 
hitherto been as well for Leslie 
that he was profoundly ignorant 
of what was going on. 

Then, being diverted from one 
train of thought, Jack’s lively 
brain would take another turn, 
and towards a point that perha 
ought to have been settled in the 
first place. He would ask himself 


how far he was really in love, and 








whether the passion was likely to 
last. He knew he was extremely 
fond of Grace, and each day he 
grew fonder and more fond, But 
then she was a girl who deserved 
a husband who would worship her, 
and past experience had led him 
to doubt his own capacity for per- 
mant adoration. He was shrewd 
enough to see, that with all her 
spirits and brightness, if she gave 
herself to a man, she would give 
herself unreservedly, and take love 
so thoroughly in earnest that dis- 
appointment might wreck her life. 

But, “ Bah ! that morbid consci- 
entiousness of mine is the best 
guarantee I can offer of my con- 
stancy. I know I am tremendously 
fond of her now ; she is just the 
sort of a girl to gain on one, day by 
day ; and looking at our joint fu- 
ture in that light, our happiness 
will be an incalculable quantity. 
In any case, there is nothing press- 
ing, since honour ties my tongue in 
the meantime.” 

As for his uncle’s offers, on more 
mature consideration he had pretty 
nearly made up his mind to accept 
them. “Pride is all very well up 
to acertain point; but pride pushed 
to extremes would in this case be 
an insult, or at all events my uncle 
would be apt to take it as one. I 
shall never forget how he flared up 
the other day, with a blaze in his 
eye like a stag breaking bay, or one 
of his ancestors ordering a malefac- 
tor to pit and gallows. So I sup- 
pose I may as well make up m 
mind to be helped ; though all the 
same, I wish I could have managed 
otherwise.” 

_ Possibly that sweet spirit of res- 
ignation, that generous resolution 


to suffer himself to be enriched, 
may have brought their reward. 
The day before that of his intended 
departure, M: Venables received a 
business letter. No presentiment 
warned him of the nature of the 
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contents; on the contrary, he by 
no means liked the looks of it. 
Though not very seriouslyindebted, 
he had run sundry “ tricks ” at the 
university and in town ; and when 
he saw the sinister blue envelope 
and the stiff handwriting,—* A 
dun for a thousand ! ” was his nat- 
ural ejaculation. On tearing it 
open, evil omens seemed to thicken. 
he communication was dated from 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and signed 
¥ an unknown firm of lawyers. 
ith a very wry face he began to 
run his eye over it, and this is 
what Mi: Venables read :— 


“ Dear Sir,—We have the hon- 
our of informing you that under 
the testamentary dispositions of 
the late Mr Isaac Philpotts, of 
790 Wimpole Street, and of Brick 
Court, Temple, you became en- 
titled to the amount: of £10,000, 
free of legacy duty. As the per- 
sonality of our deceased client is 
chiefilly invested in consols, there 
need be no delay in realising it. 

“We shall either transfer the 
sum as invested at the current 
prices of the day, or expect your 
instructions as to manner of pay- 
ment. 

“ Annexed receive an extract 
from the will of our late client.— 
And we have the honour to remain 
your obedient servants, 

“Cox, GrinpLey, & GRoPER.” 


Extract from Will of the late 
Isaac Philpotts Esq., Q. C. 


“ Also I leave and bequeath to 
John Venables, eldest son of the 
Rev. Cyril Venables, of Oakholm 
Rectory, Sussex, the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, free of legacy 
duty. And I desire it to be 
understood that I bequeath the 
said sum in memory of early and 
affectionate intimacy with an old 
school and college companion, be- 
lieving that I shall best gratify my 
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friend by assuring a moderate pro- 
vision. 


Jack read, and rubbed his eyes. 
His first idea was, that he was the 
victim of a heartless and aggravat- 
ing hoax. On second thoughts, 
that seemed even more improbable 
than the marvellous piece of good- 
luck that had befallen him at a 

-most criticalmoment. Though he 
. had never seen Mr. Phillpotts in 
the flesh, he had often heard his 
father speak of him as an able and 
eccentric old man, who had made 
a figure and a fortune as a par- 
liamentary counsel, and who, in 
the bustle of his busy professional 
life, had altogether ignored early 

_ associations. 

“ Anyhow,” as Jack remarked, 
gratefully and philosophically, “his 
















a pleasant method about it; and 

if any disappointed relative should 
dispute the will, this judicious 

legacy should be proof of sanity,” 

e was a free-handed young 

fellow as ever lived ; and of all the 

vices that grew — us with age, 

least of all was he contaminated 

~ by that of avarice. Yet it was a 
strange proof of the dangerous 
power of gold, that, on calmly 
realising the news, he found they 
almost intoxicated him. He had 

read his letter on the gravel-sweep 

in front of the house, and he 

“ started off fora walk, or rather a 
run, through the shrubberies. His 
lungs expanded with a sense of 

his good fortune—with a feeling 

that the legacy was the sign of a 
prosperous future. He left the 
shrubberies and climbed the hill, 
jumping from rock to rock and on 

tos ippery stones, while his feet 

seemed to be winged like those of 

the feather-footed Mercury, who, 

by the way, was the Mammon of 

pagan mythology. He confounded 

the piece of good fortune with his 
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eccentricity, were it madness, had _ 
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personal deserts, and respected Pro. 
vidence for having so seasonably 
smiled on him. In the new-born 
feeling of independence, he might 
cordially acccept the offer he had 
hitherto hesitated over. He would 
decline his uncle’s money,but grate. 
fully accept his uncle’s help. He 
might trade upon his energy and 
talents, in the assurance of speedy 
returns ; and, with a modest com- 
petency but magnificent reversions, 
might mate with any gentlewoman 
of average position, even were she 


his pretty and well-dowered cousin — 


of Glenconan. And the thought 
brought him back to the prosaic 
fact, that it would be but kind and 
civil promptly to communicate the 
contents of the dispatch to the 
relatives who were to be still nearer 
and dearer. 

He was a good fellow, though 
rather feather-brained as yet ; aud 


want of liberality, as we have said, ” 


was not his failing, though he 
seemed as keenly set upon the 
quest of gold as any of the Argo- 
nauts. As it happened, he had 
the purse in his pocket that was 
fairly well-filled for his journey, 
Peter, the stupid gillie, had the 
good-luck to cross his path as he 
came bounding homewards from 
the hill like a roebuck. 

“ Ah, Peter, my man, you know 
I am going South in a day or two; 
here’s a trifle in remembrance of 
that bit of work of ours on Loch 
Rosque.” 

Indeed his prodigality needed 
some excuse, and tears came to 
Peter’s eyes and his voice trembled 
as he thanked the generous youn 
Saxon gentleman for a sum whi 
meant the ease and happiness of 
next winter to the wife and bairns 
on Loch Hourn. As for Jack him- 
self, he was richly rewarded : it 
was a new sensation to know that 
money-giving could bring so muc 
pleasure. He vowed that he would 
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lay the lesson to heart, and soon he 
found another occasion of practis- 
ing it. It was only turning aside 
for a dozen of paces or so, and he 
came upon Donald Ross hammer- 
ing away industriously at grouse- 
boxes. Forth came the portemon- 
naie again, and the head-keeper 
was gratified with a proportional- 
ly liberal donation. Now Donald 
was a Scot who appreciated hard 
cash; for though he might prob- 
ably die a pensioner of Glenconan, 
he meant to leave as little as pos- 
sible to chance, and hoped to guar- 
antee himself against old age and 
the rheumatism. 

At the same time, he had a heart 
and a conscience ; and the young 
kinsmen of his master were charges 
of his own. He shook his head 
as he weighed the glittering coins 
in his palm, and then he tendered 
three or four of them back again. 

“No,no, M1 Venables. I know, 
as the minister well remarked the 
other Sabbath, when he was giving 
us @ discourse for the maintaining 
of foreign missions, that the liberal 
soul will be made fat—not that 
putting on fat is any good thing 
to a gentleman who cares greatly 
about the shooting and the stalk- 
ing. But if you would forgive m 
saying it, when ye offered me all 
that gold, it brought to my mind 
another saying, though I am not 
_ sure that ye will find it in the 

riptures.” 

“T believe Ican guess, Donald,” 
rejoined Jack, quick as a gun-flash, 
with a laughanda blush. “ Fools 
and their mofiey—hey ?—was that 
about it, M1 Donald?” 

“It’s not for the like of me 
to contradict your honour,” said 
Donald, demurely. “ Though, mind 

ou, Mr Venables, I would sooner 
ave bitten out my tongue than 
spoken it. But you’re but a young 
man, sir, and I’m an old one 
that likes you; and—Glenconan 
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himself, for all his open hand, 
would never have given half as 
much.” 

Jack, though slightly offended, 
stook embarrassed and _ self-con- 
demned. “The old keeper is a 

entlenian, and I’m a_ snob. 

ell, well, Donald,” he went 
on, “I daresay you may be right. 
Keep the sovereigns you did 
keep, and leave the rest with the 
minister, or those missions you 
were speaking of. Do what you 
will with them, in short. At 
any rate, you won’t refuse me a 
shake of the hand ;” and suitin 
the action'to the word, he gras 
the hand of the keeper. Then turn-_ 
ing on his heel, he sought Glen-. 
conan in his “study.” 

The “study” was of course the 
most uncomfortable den in the 
house ; and the surroundings, in 
the shape of rods and landing-nets, 
account-books, &c., seemed singu- 
larly unfavourable to literary pur- 
suits—which was of the less con- 
sequence, that the occupier was 
essentially a man of action, and 
very little of a bookworm. He 
listened to his nephew’s piece of 
news with extreme satisfaction. 
He sympathised with the unex- 
ressed feelings of the young man, 
in that Jack was relieved from the 
anxiety of laying himself under 
pecuniary obligations. Like Jack, 
perhaps he saw omens of good-luck 
in the windfall that had come in 
so very opportunely. And after a 
short and business-like talk, the 
couple came to an_ identical con- 
clesion. Sy ° 

“There, there! that’s agreed.” 
said Moray. “You understand 
that you may count on me to for- 
ward your views in any reasonable 
direction ; and in the meantime, 
you go to Sussex and discuss mat- 
ters with your father. You are 
bound to consult him before de- 
ciding on anything.” 
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“T could not have a more af- 
fectionate adviser, at all events,” 
rejoined the young man, warmly. 
“And with you to consult upon 
practical points, I would not take 
a quarter of a million for my 
chances. Indeed, if Mr Philpotts 
had left me a quarter of a million 
instead of this legacy of £10,000, 
all the salt and fun would have 
been taken out of the future.” 

All things considered, it might 
well have been supposed that Jack’s 
immediate plans were pretty well 
settled, as, until he had talked 
them over with his father, he was 

ledged to take no decided steps. 
But being a far-sighted youth, with 
a craving for sympathy, he thought 
‘that it might be well to take his 
cousin into his sepeanee. es she 
might probably be profoundly in- 
aed in that fahane of his, it 
was only fair that he should have 
her views about it. 

And a less impressionable heart 
than Jack’s might have been 
touched by the unfeigned delight 
with which she heard of his good 
fortune. Indeed natural vanity 
was nearly persuading him that 
she must feel a personal interest 
in the matter. 

“What a dear, thoughtful old 

entleman Mr Philpotts must have 
som ! What a pity he lived and 
died a bachelor ?” she added, sym- 
pathetically. 

“JT don’t know about that,” 
laughed Jack. “You see, if he 
had left half-a-dozen of children, 
I should certainly never have come 
in for my legacy. And,” he went 
on, more seriously, “it may bea 
matter of the last importance to 
me,” 

For Jack was already half for- 
getting himself in indulging his 
new sense of freedom. Penniless, 
he had undertaken to do nothing 
in the way of love-making; but 
now he felt that he was hardly 
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breaking faith in feeling his way 


for his own satisfaction. 

Grace evidently did not under. 
stand him in any way. She raised 
her arched eyebrows with a certain 
subdued scorn, and her delicate 
nostrils curled with something like 
contempt. Having always had the 
command of money, she thought 
very little of it; and though a 
handsome legacy might doubtless 
be a subject for congratulation, 
anything like excessive apprecia. 
tion of it struck her as sordid. 

Jack saw the unfortunate im- 
pression he had made, and re. 
gretted a false step. If he did not 
explain and apologise, he might do 
himself irreparable injury with the 
woman with whom he most desired 
to stand well. Onthe other hand, 
he remembered the promise to her 
father. His usual presence of 
mind forsook him, and he stam. 
mered, hesitated, and turned pain. 
fully red. His confusion served 
him better than the plainest 
speech. Grace, with ready fefni- 
nine intuition, more than half sus- 
pected the truth. She rapidly 
followed Jack’s mental struggles, 
and coloured up like him as she 
reproached herself for having mis- 
conceived him. She fancied she 
understood the delicacy that had 
dictated his reserve ; she knew that 
she had nothing to fear in the 
shape of a precipitate proposal : 





the blush died away as she re- _ 


covered self-command, and her 
composure contrasted with her 
cousin’s confusion. Confused as 
he was, Jack was quick-sighted as 
usual. He had seen the blush, 
and it considerably cheered him, 
though he did not attach undue 
importance to it. 

“ What a deal of luck there is in 
this world !” he reflected. “If my 
face had not played me false for 
once, I must have gone away leav- 
ing Grace in utter ignorance ; and 
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885.] - Fortune’s 
then, who knows what might have 
ha pened ? She bs have come 
to Like Leslie as well as I do—or 
better.” 

Then, with something of the 
wisdom of the serpent, he made an 
excuse to bring the interview to 


a conclusion, and left his pretty 


cousin to her meditations. But 
being a Ay viewer 7 youth in the 
main, and honourable to boot, the 


idea that he had betrayed himself. 


troubled his conscience. “If my 
uncle knew what has passed, he 
might have good reason to be in- 
dignant. It was no fault of mine, 
to be sure ; but appearances would 
be decidedly against me. I believe 
that the straightest course is the 
safest, and that I ought to go to 
him and make a clean breast of it.” 

And.as he feared to go back 
on that bold resolution, he struck 
while the iron was hot, and went 
straight to his uncle. Do what he 
would, or blunder as he might, it 
seemed that his conduct was to 
commend him to that gentleman. 
Moray shook his head as he listened 
to the confession, but at the same 
time admired his nephew’s candour. 

“ Well, as you say, perhaps you 
were hardly to blame ; and as yet, 
at least, there can be no great 
harm done. Grace’s heart is free, 
and you are going to leave us 
to-morrow.” t what double- 
barrelled delivery of small-shot 
Jack winced perceptibly. And he 
flinched still more unmistakably 
when this eccentric father went 
on— 

“You have been frank enough 
with me—too frank, perhaps, with 
Grace ; and so, for oe sake, and 
to countercheck that uncontrollable 
move of yours, I am decided to be 
as frank with Leslie as with you, 
and more frank than I had intend- 
ed. You agree with me—and it 
strikes me that Leslie is of our 
opinion—that Grace is a girl in a 
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thousand, Hitherto she has seen 
next to nething of society. She 
will marry of course, sooner or 
later ; but there is no need to press 
her upon any man.” Jack half 
interrupted with a gesture of indig- 
nant protest, but Moray went on 
imperturbably. “There is no need, 
I say, to throw her at any man ; 
and, as I told you before, I shall 
not attempt to influence her choice, 
so long as she sets her affections 
on a gentleman of birth, with 
a spotless character and decent 
means. I mentioned, too, that 
she may not be so rich as you 
suppose. Be that as it may, she 
must not be hurried to commit 
herself, by her feelings, or her 
fancy, or anything else. I don’t 
know much about young ladies or 
their fancies, more’s the pity ; but 
it strikes me that this secret of 
yours which she has surprised, may 
fill her thoughts to her harm, and 
she may possibly build up a ro- 
mance on it before we know where 
we are. I promised you fair-play, 
but nothing more ; and my daugh- 
ter is nearer, and dearer to me than 
you can be, so I shall speak to 
Leslie as I have spoken to you, 
and leave him to regulate his con- 
duct accordingly. From the first, 
Grace shall have the chance of 
selection, so far as her limited 
opportunities go. Moreover, when 
Leslie has left us, and before the 
beginning of the grouse-shooting, I 
shall carry her off, by way of dis- 
traction, to pay some’visits. There 
are old family friendships that 
ought to be renewed, and it is high 
time that she saw something more of 
her fellow-creatures.” 

And Moray’s keen grey eyes, 
that nevertheless had much of the 
kindness of his daughter’s, looked 
straight into those of his young 
favourite. Original or eccentric 


as his conduct might be, Mr Ven- 
ables was persuaded that he knew 
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his own mind, and was acting on 
some principle, however peculiar— 
and to a certain extent he did un- 
derstand, being anything but dull 
of perception. So far, in all hon- 
our and good-nature, they were 
exchanging passes with the foils. 
Jack had been more than indiscreet 
in giving Grace a glimpse at the 
state of his feelings. Moray parried 
and returned the thrust by putting 


Leslie forward as a probable rival, 


besides opening up a vista of pos- 
sibilities in the shape of eligible 
young men in pleasant country- 

ouses. Mr Venables was to have 
fair-play, but no particular favour ; 
and in the reaction from sanguine 
expectation to sad despondency, he 
felt that, in spite of his legacy and 
his hopes, he was still a mere 
outsider in the betting. So that 
Moray’s quickly delivered thrust 
had touched just as he might have 
intended. At the same time, mor- 
tified and disappointed as he was, 
Jack could not help exercising his 
active mind on the metaphysical 
problem presented to it. 

“T’ve heard and seen something 
of match-making mothers, but hang 
me if I understand this match-mak- 
ing father! He’s devoted to his 
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daughter, as well he may be; 
starts from the incontrovertible 


truth that he need not throw her — ; 


at anybody’s head ; he’s a man of 
the world, if ever there was one,— 
and yet he practically offers Grace ’ 
to me or to Leslie, and apparently 
proposes, moreover, to hawk her- 
about in half of the houses of the 
Highlands, as if he were bound to 
match her against time under hea 
enalties. What I see most clearly 
in the business is, that he credits 
Leslie and me with the tempers of 
angels, or he would never cast such 
an apple of discord between us, 
But if I do have Ralph for a rival, 
it shall be all fair and above-board 
between us. I don’t forget that I 
owe him my life, though the time 
may come when it will cost me 
something to remember it.” 

And indeed Moray, who meant 
excellently well by both his youn 
kinsmen,being chiefly preoccuppied . 
with the future of his child, had 
altogether ignored the awkward 
complications that might come of 
the stirring up of angry passions. 
Undoubtedly the fond father, un- 
consciously to himself, seemed to be 
playing the mischief-maker as well 
as the match-maker. 
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In one of those pleasant works 
associated with our ehildhood, 
when learning was made easy by 
the means of “ Parent’s Assistants” 
and “Cormpendiums of Know- 
ledge,” a father astonishes his 
young family by the enumeration 
of the number of persons employed 
in their service. He mentions 
amongst others that he has al- 
ways a messenger ready to bring 
him a letter from almost any part 
of the civilised world. The chil- 
dren are at first perfectly astonished 
at the amount of untold wealth 
their father must 
tain such an establishment, when 
the shrewdest of the family sug- 

ests that these messengers are paid 
for by the Post-office. There was, 
however, a great moral in the pa- 
rent’s teaching, for the universality 
of a blessing by no means dimin- 
ishes the advantage to the individ- 
ual. The warmth of the sun is not 
the less a blessing because it shines 
on the just and unjust. To all in- 
tents and purposes her Majesty’s 
mails are carried for the interest 
of every individual in the country : 
whether he dwell in the palace, in 
the garret, or the cellar—all are 
‘ equally served ; privileged classes 
are unknown to the letter-carrier. 
If ever there was a democratic 
community, it is that of letters. 
For some hours peer and peasant— 
even her Majesty and the village 
cobbler—are thrown together in 
the letter-bag, and arrive the same 
hour at their destination. In no 
other department of the public ser- 
vice is there so entire an absence 
of any social distinction of rank or 


ossess to main-- 


wealth. The sorter cares little 
whether he handles the coronet of 
the earl or the thimble-wax im- 
pression of John Smith, the in- 
dorsement of the statesman or the 
pot-hooks of the child,—all are 
tossed together into the bag in 
close companionship until they ar- 
rive at their final destination. 

This equality was not, however, 
fully developed until Sir Rowland 
Hill introduced that great change 
—greater than any preceding 
social change—the penny postage. 
Until then, correspondence was 
iegag the privilege of the 
rich. When letters were charged 
by the distance, and the whole sys- 
tem was based on differential rates, 
the poorer classes derived little ad- 
vantage from any postal arrange- 
ments. The penny postage, so far 
as the masses were concerned, was 
the commencement of the postal 
service in Great Britain. Until 
then, families broken up and separ- 
ated were frequently without any 
intercommunication for years, and 
had to resort to the most curious ex- 
ge 6 to avoid paying postage. 

ir Rowland Hill used to relate 
the following anecdote :— 

‘Some years ago, when it was the 
practice to write the name of a mem- 
ber of Parliament for the purpose of 
franking a newspaper, a friend of mine, 
previous to starting on a tour into Scot- 
land, arranged with his family a plan 
of informing them of his progress and 
state of health, without putting them 
to the expense of postage. It was 
managed thus: he carried with him 
a number of old newspapers, one of 
which he put into the post daily. The 
postmark and the date showed his 
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rogress, and the state of his health 
“ evinced by the selection of the 
names from a list previously agreed 
upon, with which the newspaper was 
franked. Sir Francis Burdett, I recol- 
lect, denoted vigorous health. 

“Once on the poet’s [Coleridge’s 
visit to the Lake district, he hal 
at the door of a wayside inn at the 
moment when the rural postman was 
delivering a letter to the barmaid of 
the place. On receiving it she turned 
it over and over in her hand, and then 
asked the postage of it. The postman 

\ demanded a shilling. Sighing deeply, 
the girl handed the letter back, ‘sayin, 
she was too poor to pay the requi 
sum. The poet at once offered to pay 
the postage, and did so. The messen- 
ger had scarcely left the place when 
the young barmaid confessed she had 
learnt all she was likely to learn from 
the letter; that she had only been 
practising a preconceived trick—she 
and her brother having agreed that a 
few hieroglyphics on the back of the 
letter should tell her all she wanted 
to know, whilst the letter would con- 
tain no writing.”—The Royal Mail, 
pp. 181, 182. 

When we consider the interests 
of hearts and homes, it is clear 
that nothing has tended so much 
to add to the happiness of the 
world as the ost-oflice ;_ it 
unites kingdoms and_ societies, 
strengthens the ties of family and 
affection, relieves the minds of the 
anxious, and soothes the sufferer 
in his sickness and loneliness. . It 
is a trite observation that men 
never value blessings until they 
are deprived of them. The expe- 
dition and regularity of the Post- 
office service is most appreciated 
when there is any mishap, and a 
mail, is delayed a day, or even a 
few hours. What consternation 
is caused by a missing mail-bag ! 
the non-arrival of an expected 
letter has been known to agitate 
even the most gentle natures. 
The magnitude of the interest in 
the Post-office may in some meas- 
ure be realised when we read in 
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the twenty-ninth report of the 


Postmaster - General, that 1393. _ 


millions of letters passed thro 
the British Post-office last year, 
What imagination can grapple 
with such stupendous figures? 
Four million letters stamped in 
the United Kingdom every day | 
And the average rate of letters 
head of the population is 36 in the 
United Kingdom ; in the United 
States it is 21 ; in France it is 15; 
in Germany 13 ; in Italy 6; andin 
Spain 5. 

No other period can be com- 
pared to the last half-century in 
the marvellous progress science 
has made, and in the application 
of science to the conquest of time 
and space, and most especially in 
its application to the postal service 
throughout Hurope. We underline 
Europe, for we learn from Marco 
Polo that the post was established 
in China before our Norman Con. 
quest. Every 25 miles there were 
post-stations, called “ jambs,” and 
frequently as many as 300 or 
400 horses kept at one of these 
stations. There were 10,000 of 
these stations in the empire, and 
more than 200,000 horses are said 
to have been engaged in the ser- 
vice; but this gigantic empire, 
which combined marvellous know- 
ledge with the lowest barbarism, 
walled in its civilisation, and the © 
very existence of the empire itself 
was scarcely realised at the time 
when the first post known in 
Europe was planned by Charle- 
magne in A.D. 807. his, how- 
ever, led to little result, and it 
was not until the thirteenth cen- 
tury that the Hanse Towns estab- 
lished a regular post. This federa- 
tion of republics required constant 


communication, for their commer- _ 


cial interests were very great, and, 
a rapid interchange of views and 
opinions was essential for its con- 
tinuance. A post was said to 
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have been organized in the rei 
of the Emperor Maximilian by the 
Princes of the house of Thurn 
and Taxis. At all events, at the 

resent time that family enjoys 
certain privileges in consequence 
of the services they have rendered 
to the postal department. 

It isin this country,where manu- 
factures flourished, and the British 
flag was seen flying in the most 
distant seas, that the importance of 
intercommunication was most felt. 
The rise and progress of this vast 
agent of commerce and civilisation 
cannot fail to be interesting to a 
large class of readers, who will 
derive a large amount of valuable 
and amusing information from two 
works of great merit; the one 
entitled ‘The Royal Mail,’ a new 

ublication, which stands at the 

ead of this article—and the other 
‘Her Majesty’s Mails,’ by William 
Lewins, published in 1864, in which 
the history of the rise of the Post- 
office is told from its earliest com- 
mencement. It seems that the 
establishment of a regular riding- 
post dates from Edward IV.; but 
private letters were sent by special 
messengers, called mwnciz, so far 
back as the time of Edward II. In 

eneral,these nuncit were employed 
in the Government service. ‘The 
first recognised head of the Post- 
office as a Government department 
dates from Henry VIII. The rebel 
lords, who played so conspicuous a 
part in his reign, improved on the 
royal posts, and had regular mes- 
sengers employed between Hull 
and York, York and Durham, 
Durham and Newcastle. By the 
2 & 3 Edward Vi.,a charge of 
one penny per mile was fixed on 
all horses used by the postriders. 
In the reign of a. lizabeth, 
the expenses of the Post-office 
amounted to £6000 a year.. This 
was classed under the head of the 


“wages and entertainment of the . 
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ordinary post.” The post-road 
from London to Berwick followed 
exactly the line of the present 
Great North Road, At this time 
there was a post from London to 
Ireland, via Holyhead; one to Bris- 
tol, and to Dover. Occasionally 
there were extraordinary post, es- 
pecially when any unwelcome news 
arrived from France, “for the 
speedy advertisement of the same.” 
In the early part of the Queen’s 
reign, the Flemings, who were 
driven out of Flanders by the per- 
secutions of the Alva and Philip IL, 
were permitted to have a post of 
their own. Some time after, they 
claimed, says Stowe, the right 
of having their own postmaster. 
This claim was not, however, lon 
recognised, and Thomas Randolp 
was appointed the first Postmaster 
of the English and foreign offices. 

Under the Tudor dynasty a new 
social era dawned on England, and 
with that came the rapid extension 
of the postal service: this again 
led to the progress of ideas, as in- 
telligence was more speedily spread 
through the country. Crabbe tells 
us— 


‘¢‘A master-passion isthelove of news.” 


The ‘ora to veov;” is a query 
not limited to the Athenian, or to 
any clime or age. Until the age 
of Queen Bess, remote villages 
were ignorant even of the most 
important events which occurred 
in the metropolis. Perhaps such 
ignorance was bliss, and they were 
happier in their isolation; but 
when once the Government couriers 
were introduced, although they 
were not the bearers of private 
letters, their advent into the village 
was a great event. The travelling 
pedlars, with their packs of goods 
and news, now lost much of their 
importance. It was only at the 
close of the Queen’s reign that the 
riding couriers were superseded by 
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carts or rude waggons, in imitation 
of one which,at the commencement 
of her reign, had been invented 
for her Majesty’s use. Until then 
the Queen had, like every one else, 
travelled on horseback. Judges 
rode the circuit in jack-boots ; 
ladies mostly on pillions, fastened 
behind their cavaliers. In this 
rimitive style the Queen, on her 
t entry to the city, rode behind 
the Lord Chancellor. We can 
scarcely picture her Majesty 
Queen Victoria trusting herself 
behind Lord Selborne. It was, 
however, when a Scotch king as- 
cended the throne of England, 
that the absolute necessity of 
ater intercourse between Eng- 
and and Scotland led to an im- 
mediate improvement in the post. 
Private correspondence was then 
taken into consideration, and pos- 
tal rates were first established. 
The charge was twopence for a 
single letterfor any distance under 
80 miles, and fourpence from 80 
to 140 miles, sixpence for any 
longer distance in England, eight- 
nce to Scotland; but it must 
remembered that the value of 
money was ten times greater than 
at present, so it is not surprising 
that, although so much was done 
to develop the postal arrangements, 
there was no increase in the rev- 
enue : the rates were quite prohib- 
sa B At that tim® few persons 
could afford to pay sixpence—that 
is, five shillings—for a single let- 
ter. The post-messengers, therefore, 
had very little to do, and the smug- 
gling of letters through the coun- 
try became a regular trade: the 
consequence was, that in 1680 the 
revenue from the Post-office only 
amounted to five thousand a year. 
By a remarkable coincidence,about 
this time a Mr. John Hill pub- 
lished a slight work in favour of 
reducing all postal rates to one 
penny, whatever the distance. It 









would be curious to know whether _ 
this pamphlet and the name ia ae 2 
way suggested the idea of a uniform 
penny rate to Mr. Rowland Hill, 

It was at this date the Post. 
office was for the first time con. 
sidered of sufficient importance to 
occupy the attention of Parliament. 
When an Act was introduced “to. 
settle the postage in England 
Scotland, and Ireland,” in the 
course of the debate great import. 
ance was attached to the commer- 
cial and social interests involved 
in the Post-office. Strange, indeed. 
that these had been so longi ored. 
Lord Strickland said, “ othing 
can more assist trade and com. 
merce than this intercourse.” All 
parties were agreed that the bill 
was good for commerce ; and from 
this time the Post-office was to 
become an important part of the 
revenue. It does not appear that 
the improved organisation of the 
Post-office led to the accelera- 
tion of the mails. The post took 
four days between London and 
Dover ; and oxen had frequently to 
be employed to drag the carriage’ 
over the broken roads, and in no 
instance did the pace ever exceed 
three miles an hour. In a work 
called ‘ The Grand Concern of Eng- 
land,’ published in 1673, it seems 
that the roads were so bad, that 
when a family intended to travel, 
they frequently sent on servants to 
investigate the country and report 
upon the most promising track. 
Fuller says he frequently saw as 
many as six oxen employed in 
dragging a single person to church, 
During floods, it was not unusual 
for passengers to remain at some 
town for days together, until the 
waters had subsided. We extract 
from ‘The Royal Mail’ a most 
graphic description of the state of 
the roads at this date :— 

“The first four miles out of Edin- 
burgh, on the road towards London, 
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were described in the Privy Council 
Record of 1680 to have been in so 
wretched astate that'passengers were in 
danger of their lives, ‘either by their 
coaches overtarning, their horsefalling, 
their carts breaking, their loads casting, 
and horse stumbling, the poor people 
with their burdens on their backs sore- 
ly grieved and discouraged ; moreover, 
strangers do often exclaim thereat.’ . . 
The common carrier from Edinburgh 
to Selkirk, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles, required a fortnight for the 
journey going and returning. 

‘‘ An express messenger conveying 
the news of the death of Charles IL., 
who died on the 6th of February 1685, 
was freceived in Edinburgh at one 
o'clock on the morning of the 10th 
February... . In 1688 it required 
three months to convey the tidings of 
the abdication of James II. of Eng- 
land and VII. of Scotland to the 
Orkney Islands.” 


Even so late as 1703, in a jour- 
ney made by Prince George of 
Denmark from Windsor to Ret- 
ford, 


“‘The length of way was only forty 
miles, but fourteen hours were con- 
sumed in traversing it; whilst al- 
most every mile was signalised by the 
overturn of a carriage, or its tem- 
porary swamping in the mire. Even 
the roy&l chariot would have fared 
no better than the rest had it not 
been for the relays of peasants who 
poised and kept it erect by,strength 
of arm, and shouldered it forward the 
last nine miles, in which tedious oper- 
ation six good hours were consumed.” 


The introduction of post-car- 
riages was not made without a cer- 
tain interference with existing in- 
terests ; and when it was seen that 
the old mode of travelling on horse- 
back was to be permanently inter- 
fered with, great opposition arose on 
the part of the post-riders, Pam- 
phlets were written to denounce the 
change. In one of these it was 
asserted that the introduction of 
stage-coaches was the greatest evil 
“that had happened of late years 
to these kingdoms.” The pam- 
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hlet continues :“‘ Those who travel 
in coaches contract an idle habit 
of body ; afterwards they become 
weary and listless, if they have to 
ride a few miles—quite unfit to 
travel on horseback, and are not 
able to endure frost, snow, or rain, 
or to lodge in the fields,” The 
stage-coaches cannot . have been 
very comfortable. M. Sobriére, 
who landed at Dover at the close 
of Charles II.’s reign, had not a 
very exalted idea of the merits of 
the new post-coaches. He says: - 
“That I might not have to use 
them, I went from Dover to Lon- 
don in a waggon. I was drawn 
by six horses, placed one after an- 
other, and driven by a waggoner 
who walked by the side of them. 
He was clothed in black, and ap- 
eared in all things like another 
t George. He had a brave 
Montero on his head, and wasa 
merry fellow, fancied he made a 
figure,and seemed mightily pleased 
with himself.” These stage-wag- 
gons, which M. Sobriére refers to 
were frequently made use of for 
passengers as well as merchandise. 
Smollett and Hogarth have each 
in their way given an animated 
description of the strange society 
that was bundled together in these 
rough and rude conveyances. In 
William IIL.’s reign, a string of 
waggonstravelled between London 
and Liverpool,starting from Alder- 
manbury every Monday and Thurs- 
day, occupying ten days on the 
journey in summer, and twelve in 
winter. On most roads the car- 
riages never changed horses, and 
were so proverbially slow in the 
North of England, that the pub- 
licans of Furness, in Lancashire, 
when they saw the conductors of 
the travelling merchandise-trains 
appear in sigbt on the summit of 
Wrrnoes Hill, on their ar 
between Whitehaven and Kendal, 
were ,jocularly said to begin to 
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brew their beer, to have a stock of 
good drink ready by the time the 
travellers reached the village. 
Those who lived .in the hap 

days of yea pen and royal mails 
can recall their sensations when the 
mere act of locomotion was enjoy- 
ment. It was the well-known say- 
ing of Dr. Johnson, that there was 
no greater luxury than to travel 
in a post-chaise and four ; and, he 
added, “especially at another per- 
son’s expense.” But without this 
costly indulgence, royal mails and 
post-coaches rendered travelling— 
provided the journey was not a 
very long one—a great pleasure, 
The box-seat on a well-appointed 
coach was the best cure for fash- 
ionable ailments that any physician 
could prescribe. Mr Macadam 
had brought our roads to the high- 
test sate of efficiency. The smart 
coach with the beautiful team, the 
driver and guard in their scarlet 
liveries, added, wherever they pass- 
ed, to the interest of the land- 
scape and to the charm of country 
life. The arrival of the mail was 
always the great event of the day 
in town and village. Even at 
night, as it rattled over the pave- 
ment, the tramp of the horses and 
the twang of the guard’s horn, if 
it roused the light sleepers from 
their slumber, the awakening was 
not unpleasing. Well does Mr 
Hyde, who has for twenty-five 
years held important situations in 
the Post-office, describe in ‘ The 
Royal Mail,’ the pleasure and ex- 
citement of the travellingin our 
youth :— 

“**The mail-coach days,” he says, 
‘had charms and attractions for trav- 
ellers, if they at the same time had 
their drawbacks; the bustle and ex- 
citement of the start, when the horses 
were loosed and the driver let them 
have rein under the eyes of interested 
and admiring spectators; the exhil- 
arating gallop as a good pace was 
achieved on the open country-road; 
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the keen relish of the meals, more 
especially of breakfast, at t neatly 
kept per f 2 in ne 
note of the guard’s horn, asa 
gate or the end of as was ap- 
proached ; and the hurried ch 
of horses from time to time as the 
journey ap core Ever-varying 
scene is the characteristic of the occa- 
sion: the village with its rustic quiet, 
and odd characters, who were sure to. 
present themselves as the coach flew 
by; the fresh and blooming fields ; 
the soft and pastoral downs; the 
scented hedgerows in May and June; 
the stretches of road embowered: with 
wood ; the farmer’s children swingi 
on a gate or overtopping a fence, an 
cheering lustily with their small voices. 
as the coach swept along. ......, 
‘* Or, on occasions of great national. 
triumph— when, for example, some 
important victory crowned our arms 
---the coach, decked out with ribbons 
or green leaves, would be the bearer 
of the joyous news down into the 
country,—the driver andthe guard, 
as the official representatives of the 
Crown for the moment, being the 
heroes of the hour.” 


This graceful and picturesque de- 
scription shows that the work of the 
Post-office has not blunted the keen- 
ness of Mr Hyde’s perceptions or 
his sense of the poetry of Me. But 
there was something more than 
poetic interest in the olden days. 
of travel. - Moreover, it was some- 
thing to feel our travelling su- 
ig over all other nations. 

ile the lumbering diligences in 
France, 
wagens in Germany, were driven 
by postilions, whose jack-bootswere 
alone a sufficient weight for a 
horse, at a rate of five miles an 
hour, the average speed of all our 
mails—including stoppages—was 
nine miles an hour. ut the fast 


coaches covered sometimes twelve 


miles within the hour. The Lon- 
don and Shrewsbury mail accom- 
seep 184 miles in 18 hours, Lon- 

on and Holyhead 268 miles was- 
travelled in 27 hours, London and 


hospitable inn ; the blithe 


and the still heavier e/- | 
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Exeter 171 miles in17 hours. This 
Quicksilver Mail was supposed to 
be the fastest in England; and 
there were short distances when 
the horses were spinning over the 

ound at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, The annual procession 
of the mails on the King’s birth- 
day was a sight which, while it 
can never be seen again, will never 
be forgotten by those who have 
seen it. George IV., who was 
born on the 12th of August, 
changed the annual celebration of 
his birthday to April 23d. The 
mail-coaches then went in proces- 
sion from Millbank to Lombard 
Street, about twelve o’clock. The 
horses belonging to the different 
mails had entirely new harness ; 
the guards and coachmen, post- 
men and postboys, were all dressed 
in their new scarlet uniforms. 
From Lombard Street the caval- 
cade passed through the principal 
streets of the metropolis. It was 
a grand gala-day, and a display 
such as no other country could 
ever show — horses, coaches, har- 
ness,‘all of the best, and the coath- 
men vying with one another to 
show off the tcams to the best ad- 
vantage. The drivers and guards 
wore large bouquets of flowers ; 
the coaches were newly painted 
and emblazoned with the Royal 


arms. 


“In the cramped interior of the 
vehicles were closely packed buxom 
dames and blooming lasses, the fair 
passengers arrayed in coal-scuttle 
bonnets and in canary-coloured or 
scarlet silks. Heading the pro- 
cession was the oldest-established 
mail, which would be the Bristol. On 
the King’s birthday, 1834, there were 
27 coaches in the procession. They 
all wore hammer-cloths, Sherman’s 
mails were drawn by black horses, 
and on these occasions their harness 
was of red morocco. Many country 
squires who were anxious that their 
best horses should have a few turns 
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in the mail-coaches, sent up their 
horses to fi in the procession. ”— 
The Royal Mail, pp. 73, 74. : 


The whole pageant was worthy of 
the occasion—a celebration of the 
birthday of its sovereign. 

Steam is the one great leveller. 
In its progress all exceptional ex- 
cellence disappears. o country 
could rival England in roads, in 
horses, and coaches, in the beauty 
of our ships, and the skill of our 
seamen. The age of these superi- 
orities has passed for ever. The 
rail has superseded Macadam ; 
stokers and pokers take the place 
of coachmen and guards ; turret- 
ships and ironclads have swept 
away our glorious line-of-battle 
ships and beautiful frigates; en- 
gineers are in demand instead of 
able seamen. The Continent can 
produce just as good engineers as 
our own, whether it be to drive 
the mails or work in the engine- 
room. Stokers and pokers belong 
to every clime; but the smart 
drivers of her Majesty’s mails, and - 
the old salts sung by Didbin, be- 
long to the historic past, and we 
are placed on the same level as all 
nations, with the same monotony 
of qualifications. 

he earliest Postmaster-General 
and post-agents had not an easy 
time of it. The mails were so ir- 
regular, and the complaints so 
constant, that the ill-paid duties 
of the former became very oner- 
ous ; and the post-agents, especi- 
ally the packet-agents,.in time of 
war were placed in situations not 
devoid of danger. The instruc- 
tions to all the packet-agents, who 
were practically in command of 
the boats, were—‘ You must run 
when you can, fight when you 
can no longer run, and throw the 
mails overboard when you cannot 
fight.” We must refer our readers 
for most interesting anecdotes of 
the mail-packet service to ‘The 
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Royal Mail,’ in the chapter 
headed “ Mail - Packets.” he 
vessels were clearly not of a 


high order of excellence, for one 
report, says; “ We doe find that 
in blowing weather they take in 
soe much water that the men 
are constantly wet. through, and 
can noe ways go below, being 
forced to keep the hatches shut 
to save the vessel from sinking.” 
So perilous was the service, that 
there was a scale of pensions for 
wounds. The loss of an eye was 
£4, both eyes £12. Nor were the 
letters better protected than their 
carriers. “ We are concerned,” 
Says one agent, “to tell you that 
we find the letters brought by the 
boat are so consumed by the ratts 
we cannot find out to whom they 
belong.” All Government letters 
were carried free. Even within 
our memory very curious articles 
have been sent by the Foreign 
Office messengers, but we do not 
imagine such commodities as the 
following were ever franked:— 


‘“ Imprimis. ‘Fifteen couple of 
hounds going to the King of the 
Romans with a free pass.’ 

“‘Ttem. ‘ Two maid servants going as 
laundresses to my lord ambassador.’ 

**Ttem. ‘ Doctor Chrichton, carrying 
with him a cow and divers neces- 
saries.’ 

**Item. Two bales of stockings for 
the use of the ambassador.’ ” 


In those days members signed 
large packets of covers at once, 
and sold them to their friends ; 
and so little care was taken, that 
thousands of letters passed with 
forged signatures. 

he changes from the post- 
riders to mail-coaches, and from 
mail-coaches to railways, are not 
more remarkable than the vast 
change made in our postal system 
by the introduction of the penny 
postage. Sir Rowland Hill has 
always been considered the orig- 
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inator of the penny postage; heb 


in fact the idea had been 
by Professor Babbage come 
before in his work on economy of 
machinery and manufactures, in 
which he demonstrated that if the 
cost of carriage could be reduced, 
the result would be a cheaper rate 
of postage, and a great increase 
in the number of letters. It was, 
however, Sir Rowland Hill who 
devoted his time to the completion 
of the scheme ; and in 1837 he em- 
bodied it in the pamphlet entitled 
“Post-office Reform, its importance 
and practicability.” This createda 
great sensation, more especially in 
the mercantile world. He proved 
that while the population was rap- 
idly increasing, the Post-office rev- 
enue was diminishing, and this was 
chiefly owing to the high rate of 
postage and the temptation which 
it held out for smuggling—whole 
bales of letters being sent from 
one town to another as ordinary 
goods. While in his able pam- 
phlet the subject was exhausted, 
he maintained that the 76 mil- 
lions of letters, the number which 
passed through the Post-office in 
1839, was capable of a large in- 
crease; “that it should form a 
distinguished part in the great 
work of national education, and 
of becoming a benefaction and a 
blessing to mankind.” He concluded 
with proposing—(1) a reduction in 
the rate to a penny a letter, weigh- 
ing not more than half an ounce; 
(2) increased speed in the deliv- 
ery of letters; (3) more frequent 
opportunities for the despatch of 
letters ; (4) simplification in all 
the arrangements with the view 
to economy. After an examina- 
tion by a Royal Commission, and 
a full investigation by a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, Mr 
Hill’s plan was adopted by the 
Legislature in 1839, and came in- 
to operation in 1840, when the 
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number of letters increased from 
%6 millions to 169 millions. The 
new scheme was received with 
general approval by the country ; 
but notso by the Government and 
the Post-office authorities, who re- 

rded it as suicidal, and most pro- 
bably likely to be very injurious to 
the revenue. And certainly these 
views were not unreasonable. The 
average charge for a letter in 1837 
was tenpence: it was evident, 
therefore, that to arrive at the 
same result when reduced to a 
penny, the number of letters must 
increase tenfold—whereas in the 
first year they had only doubled ; 
and even now that the letters have 
increased to the enormous amount 
of 1333 millions, it is a ques- 
tion whether, when we consider 
the increase of population and 

opular education, the revenue 
fos not suffered by the change, 
although the net revenue is this 
year £2,687,000. But in 1837 
the change was dreaded by the 
authorities for other than financial 
reasons. Lord Lichfield, the Post- 
master-General at that time, de- 
scribed the scheme as “wild, vision- 
ary, and extravagant.” The walls 
of the Post-office, he added, 
woud burst; the whole area on 
which the building stands would 
not be large enough to receive the 
clerks and the letters. In the 
first instance a fourpenny rate was 
proposed ; but this did not meet 
the views of either party, and in 
1840 a uniform penny rate was 
adopted. 

That the penny postage has 
added to the happiness and com- 
fort of the nation, and greatly ben- 
efited all the commercial classes, 
cannot be doubted; and yet it 
took many years before its oppon- 
ents were fairly convinced of its 
advantages. While the number of 
letters increased rapidly, the ex- 
penses of the Post-office at first 
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increased still faster. The walls 
of the post-offices did not burst, 
as Lord Lichfield predicted, but 
everywhere enlarged accommoda- 
tion had to be found. Railways 
supplanted the mails, at an en- 
ormous additional expense. For 
instance, in 1844, a coach - pro- 
prietor in the north of England 
actually paid to the Post-office de- 
partment the sum of £200 annu- 
ally for what he considered the 
privilege of conveyiug the mail 
twice a-day between Lancaster and 
Carlisle ; now the Post-office pay 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway 
£18,000 annually for the same 
service, and the entire sum paid to 
the railway companies in 1863 
does not fall far short of the whole 
of the Post-office expenses in 1839. 
The progress of the Post-office 
since the final establishment of the 
penny post has exceeded all the 
most sanguine expectations. Be- 
tween 1839 and, 1880, day-mails, 
rural posts, and free deliveries were 
established on an enlarged scale. 
In 1840 the number of rural post- 
offices was 3000 ; they now exceed 
8000. As to free deliveries, it has 
been promised that soon the “ most 
remote and inaccessible parts of 
our country,the nooks and crannies 
of the land, wili possess the rural 
postman.” When we _ recollect 
the work done in the post-offices, 
it is something quite extraordinary. 
The Post-office is not only respon- 
sible for all home and foreign cor- 
respondence ; but every postmaster 
has charge of the Book-post depart- 
ment, the Telegraph, the Money- 
order Office, the Savings Bank, and 
now the Parcel Post. A post- 
master or- mistress now, in any 
considerable village, must find their 
day pretty well occupied, and have 
little to devote to the shop in 
which formerly it was in general 
situated—placed so that those who 
came to post letters or buy stamps 
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were induced to make purchases. 
In France the bureaux de tabac are 


_an important part of the Govern- 


ment patronage : the pay is about 
600 francs a-year. But a bureau 
de tabac is considered worth from 
£300 to £400 a-year. The owners 
have a monopoly of the sale of 
stamps or post orders Py ype | 
remain to smoke, or lay in a stoc 
of snuff or tobacco. 

Among the sights of London the 
General Post-office is the most re- 
markable. No department of the 

ublic service conveys a grander 
idea of the vast enterprise, the 
commercial greatness, and social 
requirements of the empire. 
Throughout the whole day every 
part of the extensive building pre- 
sents a busy scene ; but it is about 
six in the evening that the great 
excitement commences. 


** Now it is, that small boys of eleven 
and twelve years of age, panting Sin- 
bad-like under the weight of large 
bundles of newspapers, manage to 
dart about and make rapid sorties 
into the other ranks of boys, utterly 
disregarding the cries of the official 
policemen, who vainly endeavour to 
reduce the tumult into something like 
post-office order. They will whizz 
their missiles of intelligence over other 
5 heads, now and then sweeping 
off hats and caps with the force of 
shot. The gathering every moment 
increases in number ; arms, legs, sacks, 
baskets, heads, bundles, and woollen 
comforters—for who ever saw a news- 
paper boy without that appendage ?— 
seem to be getting into a state of con- 
fusion and disagreeable communism, 
and yet ‘the cry is still they come.’” 
—The Royal Mail, p. 356. 


At that hour, instead of the wide 


. slits for letters and papers,the shut- 


ters themselves are thrown open, 
to receive the storm of letters and 
papers which are thrown in. Every 
opening is besieged with an impet- 
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uous crowd of men, women, and 


boys, who defy all the efforts of 


the police to keep order, in their — 4 


anxiety to rid themselves of the 
huge bundles with which they are 
laden before the last stroke of the 
hour of six. Those who are pre. 
vented approaching the windows 
hur] their packages over the heads 
of others who bar the approach, 
Sacks and baskets of letters are 
shovelled into the spaces prepared 
to receive them. hen the clock 
commences to strike six, the rush 
becomes greater and greater—the 
interest more and more intense, 
One, two, three—the struggle of 
the outsiders is desperate—four, 
five, six. And at the stroke the 
windows fall simultaneously, and 
all is over. A sudden stillness ap- 
proaching to awe falls on the mul- 
titude. Those who are behindhand 
may consign their charge calmly 
into any post-office they pass by, 
where it will be stamped with the 
ominous words “Too late! ” 

The interest of the Post-office 
is now transferred to the interior 
of the building. There in large 
halls may be seen hundreds of 
clerks lifting, arranging, stamping 
piles of letters. Heaps of corre- 
spondence and papers are lying on 
the floors and raked up into large 
baskets, and carried by lifts or on 
rails to various parts of the estab- 
lishment. A number of officers 
are employed all this time in en- 
deavouring to restore wrappers to 
newspapers which have been care- 
lessly tied up. Unfastened and 
torn letters are conveyed to a dif- 
ferent part of the building, and the 
greatest care is taken to endeavour 
to find out their proper destina- 
tions. _ It is incredible the number 
of letters that are posted open, 
without any address whatever. 
Then there are letters insufficiently 
stamped and fastened, which con- 
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tain every variety of female orna- 
ment and fashion, jewelry, fans, 
feathers; not to mention medi- 
cines, pill-boxes, many of which 
fallon the floor when handled by 
the clerks. and, with as much care 
as is possible, are replaced in their 
proper cases. We are called, and 
are rather proud of being so styled, 
a practical careful People : the lost 
luggage in cabs and at stations tes- 
tifies that we are exactly the con- 
trary. From £12,000 to £14,000 
in money, with no address, or mis- 
directed, and Bank Government 
bills, money orders, bills of ex- 
change, that pass through the 
office which has to rectify blun- 
ders, amounts to a very large 
sum. The trouble it is to discover 
the owners may well be imagined. 
In some cases it is impossible: so 
the report tells us that many pre- 
sents, such as rings, brooches, 
various ornaments, never reach 
their destination, as they are un- 
accompanied by any letter. Those 
become the property of the Crown. 
In 1855 the first annual Report 
of the Post-office was presented to 
Parliament ; and there are no Blue- 
books which afford so much inter- 
est. This interest is communi- 
cated to all the chiefs of the de- 
partment and to the body of the 
officials—for there is none in which 
there exists such a hearty esprit 
de corps. The whole nation have 
— recognised the inde- 
atigable zeal and ,great ability 
of the late Mr. Fawcett : it would 
be sufficient praise to say that 
he adequately filled the place 
of Lord John Manners, who left 
amid universal expressions of re- 
gret, leaving behind him pleasant 
memories, not only political, but 
personal, Lord John Manner’s re- 
ports are especially full of valuable 
information. In that of 1877 he 
states that, during fifteen months, 
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the number of letters received in 
the Returned Letter Office ‘was 
5,897,000 ; that 33,100 letters were © 
posted without any address ; that 
78,000 stamps were picked up 
loose ; that not. unfrequently let- 
ters were put into water-hydrants 
by mistake for letter-boxes ; a live 
snake escaped from a postal packet, 
and a live horned frog reached 
Liverpool from the United States. 
The report does not state whether 
it subsisted on the contents of 
the letter. In,the same report 
we learn that postmen must be 
peculiarly obnoxious to dogs ; for 
in one town alone 20 per cent. of 
the letter-carriers were bitten by 
“~—- in that year. 
ese details are curious, but 
there is a deeper interest con- 
nected with the postal service. It 
has been already remarked, no- 
where are the “ Fraternite and 
Fgalite” principles carried out so 
consistently as in the letter-box : 
the coronet of the earl jostles 
with the pauper’s wafer ; letters 
of all shapes and colours ; tidings 
of life and death,thope and despair; 
protestations of affection indig- 
nant refusals, demands for urgent 
payments, supplications for de ays 
announcements of birth, last wil 
and testaments, love-sonnets and 
sermons, affections and hatreds, 
blessings and railings,—all the va- 
ried complicated relations of a vast 
artificial society, mingle in the let- 
ter-box and thail-bag. Do we ever 
think, when we see a mail rushing 
through space, what heart mys- 
teries and life-interests it carries 
with it? If to the thoughtful 
mind the mere presence of a mail- 
train is so suggestive, it may well 
be imagined how many tales of 
sorrow and-romance are forced upon 
the attention of the Post-office 
authorities or even subordinate em- 
ployees ; what anxieties arise when 
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a foreign mail is overdue. More- 
over, to write in haste and repent 
at leisure is the experience of many 
an impetuous correspondent, who 
is ignorant or oblivious of the rule 
that a letter once posted can never 
be taken out of the box, that it 
becomes the property of the Post- 
master-General until it is delivered 


. to the person to whom it is ad- 


dressed. The reports give many 
instances of the painful results of 
haste and_ carelessness ; “On one 
occasion a gentlemanly-looking 
erson called and expressed a fear 
that he had enclosed two letters in 
wrong envelopes, and that all his 
erm in life depended on his 
aving his letters back, and cor- 
recting the mistake; inasmuch 
as they revealed plans which he 
had adopted to save two mercan- 
tile houses in the same line of 
business, whose interests clashed 
at every point.” A similar blunder 
occurred in a more delicate affair, 
when a young lady was most urgent 
to have her letters returned, as she 
had accepted the wrong offerof mar- 
riage. The local postmaster was un- 
able to resist her earnest entreaties, 
and thus prevented a painful catas- 
trophe. But a whole romance 
might be written on the followin 
incident: A young lady, who ha 
been engaged to a prosperous young 
manufacturer, was informed, a few 
days before the marriage was fixed 
for, that the firm was insolvent. 
Not a moment was té be lost, and 
a letter was written and posted, 
breaking the engagement ; when, 
within two hours, it was discovered 
that the report was entirely un- 
founded. The report continues ; 
“The daughter with her parents 
rushed to the post-office, and no 
words can describe the scene—the 
appeals, the tears, the wringing of 
hands, the united entreaties of the 
family, to have the fatal letter re- 
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stored, but, alas! all was vain, the: | 


rule admitted of no exception.” _ 
The Blind Office is perhaps the 
part of the building of the greatest 
interest to visitors. Here is a num- 
ber of clerks, selected from the 
most efficient of the officers, haye 
to decipher addresses, which to the 
inexperienced would seem utterly 
illegible or unintelligible. He 
should find it difficult what bag to 
place the enclosed in— 
*¢ Coneyach Lunentick 
A Siliam.” 
The clerk strikes his pen through 
the address, and writes— 


‘* Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum.” 
Again— 
‘*Obern Yenen,” 


is by a stroke of the pen converted 
into 


‘*Holborn Union.” 


** Ann Megs, . 
Oiley white, 
Amshire.” 
It is seen that Ann Megs resides 
iu the 
“ Isle of Wight, 
“Hampshire.” 
‘« For Mister Willy wot brinds de Baber 
in Lang Caster ware te gal is,” 


puzzled the officers, until it was 
discovered it was intended for the 
editor of a Lancaster paper where 
the jail is. 

There was less difficulty in 


‘*Qeen Vic Tory at Winer Casel, 
and to the King of Rusheyn. 


Feoren ith wspeed.” 
Lord John Manners gives a great 
many entertaining applications 


made to the office, and extraordi- 
nary letters received. 
“ May 1878. 


‘¢My Lorp,—I ask you for some in- 
formation about finding out persons 
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who are missing. I want to find out 
my mother and sisters who are in Aus- 
tralia I believe. If you would find 
them out for me please, let me know 


py return of Post, and also your charge 
at the lowest. Yours, &c.” 


‘* January 14, 1878. 
‘“We heard in the paper about 12 
months back, Mary Ann——, the 
servant girl in London was dead. 
Please send it to the Printers office 
by return of post whether there was 
a small fortune left for ——.” 


‘¢ SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS U.S. 
1 Jan. 1878, 
‘‘Mr Postmaster if you would be 
so kind as to seek for us work as we 
are two colored young men of —— 
Illinois, and would like to come to 
England and get work as Coachmen 
or race horse trainers, as we have 
been experance for twelve years prac- 
ticesing training—if any further in- 
formation about it we can be recke- 
mend to any one that wish to hire 
us, pleas to advertise it in the papers 
for us.” 4 


** KANSAS 
Feb 16—1878. 
‘*HONERAD Sir,—My Grandfather 
Mr John —— made a will on or 
about 22 Oct. 18— dated at —— 


leaving to his son, my Father, £1000, 
the interest to be paid to him half- 
yearly, the prinsaple to be divided 
among his children at his death. My 
father died on the —— last leaving 
myself and one brother who wishes 
you to look up & collect the money 
for us.” 


‘ $mr,—i rite a Line two see if you 
hard Enny thing of my husband —— 
that was left at —— ill. pleese will 
you rite back by return of post as we 
are in great trobble.” 


“To Controul of the 
Dead Office, 
Newcastle.” 
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Dec 31 1877. 

‘* John —— acting as Farmer here 
would be very much obliged to the 
Postmaster at —— if he would be so 


good as to name a suitable at 
—— to whom he might a 80 
stone pig of good quality well—for he 
understands it is the best place to 
sell. The pig is now quite ready for 
killing.” 


April 1878. 

‘¢ Srr,— Will you, if you please, let 
me know if there is such a gentleman 
as Mr —— in ——. i believe he is 
a Chirch Clurdgman. There is a 
young man in —— who has been 
engaged to my sister and he says Mrs 
—— at —— is his sister. i should 
very much like to know, if you will 
oblige me by sending. i thought if 
Mrs — was his sister i would rite and 
ask for his character because he is a 
stranger to us all.—please oblige 

“c 


” 


‘¢ ___ KENT. 

‘¢ Smr,— Will you please inform me 
if there is to be a Baby show this year 
at Woolwich ; if so, where it is to be 
holden, and what day. 

‘*T have enclosed —— stamp.” 


‘¢ FRANCE. 

** A Monsieur le 

“ Directeur de la poste de Londres. 

‘‘ J’ai cinquante trois ans. Veuillez 
étre assez bon de me faire réponse 

ur me donner des résultats sur 
existence de Madame ——-? Si par- 
fois elle était toujours veuve je vou- 
drais lui faire la proposition de lui 
demander sa main d’aprés que j’en 
aurais des nouvelles. En attendant, 
Monsieur, votre réponse.—J’ai Vhon- 
neur d’étre, &c.””" 


Anecdotes connected with the 
Post-office abound in many recent 
works. We may mention especially 
the autobiographies of Anthony 








1 Tn addition to the above extracts from the Blue-books, in ‘ The Royal Mail’ 
will be found a chapter, headed ‘‘ Curious Letters addressed to the Post-office,” 
which contains a fund of amusing anecdote. The whole volume is really the 


romance of a public office. 
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Trollope and Edmund Yates, both 
of these distinguished Jitterateurs 
having filled important posts in that 
department : it is remarkable how 
many men of genius have com- 
menced life in St Martin’s-le-Grand. 
And we may add how deeply the 
sympathies of noble and generous 
ladies have been interested in the 
welfare of the excellent subordi- 
nates in this public department. 
While Mr Fawcett devoted his won- 
derful energies to the development 
of the machinery and the working 
of all branches of the service, Mrs 
Fawcett gave all her heart to the 
improvement of the homes of those 
who are toiling for our benefit. 
Lady John Manners has, with 
the assistance of some philanthro- 
pic and benevolent ladies, fur- 
nished rooms in different localities, 
where temporary rest and shelter 


js provided for the postmen dur-| 
ng the brief respite from their: 


daily toil, and where they can ap. 
er gw these generous efforts of — 

ind fand sympathising friends, 
And certainly no class cf public 
servants are worthier of kindness 
and sympathy—while of all our 
State departments there is none of 
which we may be justly prouder. 

Time is passing rapidly. We 
have visited the principal offices, 
The hall-clock is silently approach- 
ing the hour of eight, when the 
bags must be all sealed and ready 
to leave. At five minutes to eight 
all is bustle and activity ; at five 
minutes after eight the halls are 
silent and deserted, the bags have 
been collected and placed in the 
mail-vans, which dash off to the 
different railway stations. A few 
minutes more and the mail-trains 
—those messengers of joy, of sor- 
row, of hope, rest and unrest—will 
be rushing through the darkness to 
their several destinations, 
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*"THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART X. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—DULCETIA AND DAGGERS, 


‘¢ And she, sweet lady, dotes, 





Devoutly dotes in idolatry 


Upon 


EveninG came,—perhaps her last 
evening of freedom, thought Gret- 
chen, as, alone in her room, she 
stood by the open window, and 
allowed the night air to fan her 
hot cheeks. 

It was a bright and silvery 
night for the world, but not for 
the Hercules valley. 

Elsewhere the moon is glorify- 
ing points of rock, and striking 
cold flashes from the water ; here 
the rock and the water sleep un- 
touched. But rarely the sun shines 
into the very heart of the valley,and 
more rarely stillthe moon. Moon- 
light here is a distant dream. 
Looking down the valley, where 
the space is wider and shallower, 
it is seen lying, a transparent veil 
upon the hills—a still cold veil 
which hides nothing, and beauti- 
fies everything. Here the moon 
must have risen very high, before 
it can pourits light-floods down the 
flanks of these jealously guarding 
mountains. And yet the invisible 
moon is felt, for without the moon 
the night sky could not be of this 
transparent, quivering paleness. 
Never do the mountains look so 
black as they do when, on nights 
like these, each ridge on their sum- 
mit, and each tiniest curve and 
angle of outline, is thrown out in 
startling contrast to the shining 
background. Never do the rocks 
frown more heavily, nor the valley 
wrap itself up more gloomily in its 
depth of darkness, than when the 
rest of the world is flooded and 
silvered with the moonlight. 


this spotted and inconstant man,” 


—Midsummer Night Dream. 


Wait long enough, and present- 
ly strange effects will be seen on 
the hills opposite. The edge of 
the disc has reached the level of 
the hill-top, and the first white 
beam trembles on the mountain- 
side. Timidly it touches some 
tree, and that tree, which a minute 
ago was only one in the million 
of other trees, becomes forthwith 
a thing of wonderful beauty, It 
is the favoured and chosen object 
of the moonlight ; the moon has 
elected it out of the black mass 
around, and lavishes its favours 
richly. It was but a black pine 
a minute ago—it is now a tree 
worthy of fairy-land ; its stem is 

lorified, its branches are fanci- 
fully beautified, each tiny twi 
is dreamily idealised. The blac 
pines around wait in sullen pa- 
tience until their turn shall come. 
To some of them it will come, to 
some of them not ; for it is rarely, 
very rarely, that the moon will 
pierce to the heart of this spot in 
the valley. It is in vain that the 
Djernis sings songs to the moon- 
light, wooing her now with laugh- 
ter and now with sobs ; the moon- 
light is not tempted by the en- 
chanter’s voice, and will not,let 
herself be drawn down to the en- 
chanter’s embrace. , 

It was such an evening as this 
to-day—glory every where else, and 
blackness here. But the valley 


had another voice to-night besides 
the moaning Djernis ; for Dr Ko- 
kovics, as a last melancholy con- 
tribution to the amusement of the 
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fast-waning public, was wandering 
about at the foot of the hill, mak- 
ing night hideous with some bulky 
wind-instrument of awful power. 
The public was decidedly amused, 
but scarcely as the doctor had in- 
tended. Some ungrateful people 
laughed, some shut their ears, others 
their windows. 

Gretchen also shut her window at 
last. She must have been in a very 
unusual state of mind, for she did 
not see anything either absurd or 
irritatingiin the doctor’s Fligelhorn. 

The air which his instrument 
wailed forth was familiar to her. 
It was a Roumanian song, a fa- 
vourite among the peasants of the 
valley,—a rough ditty, treating of 
the “Herb Forgetfulness ”— the 
magic plant whose taste destroys 
memory, and which the dams of 
the flock search on the mountain- 
tops, in order to blot out the 
memory of their butchered lambs. 

Even the words were not strange 
to Gretchen: she knew by heart 
the verse in which the dying Rou- 
manian girl calls on her lover to 
seek forgetfulness in the mountain- 
herb :— 

‘* Haste thee to the hills, my love, 

Since cold death doth bid us part; 
High up grows the magic herb 

That will cure thine aching heart.” 
To which the lover makes reply— 
’ ** Tasted I each fragrant herb, 

Sipped I of each dewy flower, 

Drive thine image from my breast, 

Sweetheart, none could have the 

power.” 

Having recalled this verse to 
her memory, Gretchen, somewhat 
hastily, closed the window. In 
the combination of the melancholy 
music ‘and the far-off moonlight 
she had recognised two elements 
which possessed the power of de- 
veloping certain dangerous germs 
of thought, of whose existence she 
was conscious, The night air was 


chill ; but it was not the fear of 
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catching cold which caused the wip- 
dow to be closed so hastily. Moon- 
light nights are quite as condy- 
cive to mental as to bodily indis. 
positions. She was still struggling 


‘with the bolt, when all at once 


a figure became visible outside, 
It seemed to dip up suddenly and 
silently out of the darkness, and 
was close below the window before 
she had noticed its approach. 

Gretchen opened the pane curi- 
ously a little way, and looked out, 

The figure had come to a halt 
just below the window, and wag 
standing with upturned face, 

“ Mademoiselle,est-cevous?” asked 
a woman’s voice, 

Gretchen recognised the French- 
woman who was in charge of Prin- 
cess Tryphosa’s child. 

A small three-cornered note was 
handed up to her,—a very heavily 
scented little note, fragrant as 
some rich exotic flower. That 
same perfume seemed always to’ 
hang about the Princess herself, 

Gretchen opened the note with 
an uneasy conscience. It contained 
only a few lines, begging her earn- 
estly and urgently to visit the 
Princess at once, It gave no mo- 
tive for the request. 

“Ts the Princess ill?” asked 
Gretchen, somewhat startled. 

“ Madame est tres fatiguée,” said 
the maid. Madame had been all 
day in bed, and had only now 
made the great effort of putting 
on her dressing-gown. She ho 
that Mademoiselle would be so 
kind as to come at once. 

“Yes, I shall come,” said Gret- 
chen. The request was strange, . 
unexpected, and unceremonious, 
but, despite her alarm, she felt no 
desire to avoid the meeting. Though 
nothing further should come of it, 
it would at least shorten by an 
hour the long sleepless night which 
she saw before her. Anything re 
sembling an adventure was welcome 
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to her overstrained nerves. She 
slipped noiselessly from her room, 
and, guided by Fanchette, very soon 
reached Tryphosa’s apartments. 

The Princess was sitting when 
Gretchen entered: she rose very 
slowly, and saluted the visitor. 

The room was Tryphosa’s bed- 
room, and a low lamp burnt on the 
table. It poured a bright glare on 
the floor, and illuminated Try- 

hosa’s figure distinctly to the 

eight of her waist. Above that 
the china shade dimmed the outline 
of things,—of Tryphosa’s face, 
amongst other things. 

Gretchen glanced curiously round 
her. The room in its fundamental 
arrangement had not been very 
different from most European rooms 
with which she had been acquaint- 
ed: it had a bed, a press, a sofa, 
a polished table ; but an oriental 
influence was visible on them all. 
On the bed there was flung a silken 
cover, so subtly blended in colour 
that it told its Eastern tale at the 
first glance. Between the doors of 
the half-open press there shone the 
folds of a Turkish shawl; on the 
sofa were cushions of oriental 
embroidery ; thick Persian carpets 
relieved the bareness of the polished 
floor. The very towels were not 
at all like the towels which Gret- 
chen had ever seen before: each 
corner, a delicate intricate of 
golden and silken threads, would 
have been treated with tender 
adoration by any member of any 
art-needlework society. It is as 
natural for a Roumanian woman 
to drag about with her her carpets 
and her embroidered pillows, as it 
is for an English lady to travel 
with her patent waterproof and 
fitted toilet-case. 

On the table there lay two soft 
feather-fans, ruffling and fluttering 
noiselessly at each breath of air 
which touched them. Beside the 
feather-fans, or rather half buried 
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under them, lay the remains of the 
mutilated amber rosary ; next to it, 
the last Paul de Kock novel. They 
lay there as if flung aside as uselegs, 
—as if comfort had been sought in 
both, and found in neither. 

“ Good evening, mademoiselle,” 
said the Princess, as she rose 
heavily from her chair. “I am 
grateful to you for having come, 
and having come so quick. 

It was evident that the rapid- 
ity of Gretchen’s appearance had 
much surprised the writer of the 
note. At all times Gretchen wasa 
puzzle to Tryphosa: her energy, her 
decision, the ease with which she 
came to a resolution, and the ra- 

idity with which she acted upon 
it, were alike strange, bewildering, 
and tantalising to the slow Rou- — 
manian ; but this case was especi- 
ally salient. Considering that it 
had taken Tryphosa the whole 
forenoon to mature the idea which 
had first dawned in her mind yes- 
terday, she sat at the foot of the 
beech-tree, and that it had taken 
her the whole afternoon to fabricate 
the note of summons which was 
the point and upshot of her medi- 
tations, it was a little startling to 
find that it had taken Gretchen 
only ten minutes to answer that 
summons. If Gretchen’s thoughts, 
words, and deeds had progressed 
at the same rate as did ‘T'ryphosa’s, 
her appearance here ought to have 
taken place about this time to- 
morrow. 

After the first greeting, Try- 
phosa put out her hand, taking 
Gretchen’s fingers in hers, drew 
the girl slowly forward until the 
lamplight was full upon her face. 

Gretchen remained passive : the 
Princess’s eyes were fixed on her 
face, steadily and scrutinisingly,— 
reading her face, line by line, spell- 
ing out the meaning, very slowly 
but very surely. 

Gretchen saw that the Princess 
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herself was very 
dead black hair and eyes made her 
face look unnaturally white. Her 
eyelids were heavy too, but the 
rich curve of her lips was brightly 
red as ever. 

After that one long look into 
Gretchen’s face, Tryphosa let go 
the hand she held, and with a 
bitter sigh turned aside. Then 
she sat down, asking Gretchen 
with a movement to do the same. 

It was all very solemn and 
very mysterious, mongre Gretch- 
en ; beginning inwardly to wonder 
why she had been sent for, and 
when the Princess was going to 
break the long silence that fol- 
lowed. 

The Princess was watching the 
+ door, with an evident look of ex- 

ectancy on her face. Gretchen 
ound herself watching the door 
too, and wondering with trepida- 
tion who or what the Princess was 
waiting for. 

The door opened, and there en- 
tered—a tray of dulcétia, borne by 
aservant. Could that have been 
what the Princess was waiting for ? 
Yes, evidently and obviously. A 

dual look of satisfaction suffused 

ryphosa’s face. She superintend- 
ed the placing of the dish, and 
with a whispered direction to the 
servant, dismissed him from the 
room, 

When the door was closed again, 
it was evident that the real busi- 
ness of the evening was going to 
begin. Princess bid | mers nation 
has borrowed many lurkish habits; 
and no Turk will proceed to busi- 
ness, Or pronounce a word upon 
, any subject of importance, until the 

est has partaken of refreshment. 

Gretchen found herself helped to 
some sickly sweet stuff, which she 
detested at the first mouthful. 

Tryphosa did not speak until 
after her spoon had travelled sev- 
eral times up and down between 
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her lips and the little silver plate. 
What she said then was cufiehene 
ly startling. , 

“ Mademoiselle, we ought tojhate 
each other.” 

“I hope not,” said Gretchen, 
hastily putting down her plate, 
She had not allowed herself to 
make any conjectures as to what 
Tryphosa’s meaning might be in 
ones for her thus. She had 
come here with much curiosity, 
some anxiety, and a little uncer. 
tain, undefined hope. 

Tryphosa swallowed another 
mouthful of the dulcétia, and 
said, “‘ You are very beautiful.” 

She said it merely as if statin 
a bare fact, not with flattery, an 
scarcely with bitterness. 

“And are you not beautiful~ 
yourself ? ” said Gretchen, flushing; 
“and is that a reason why we 
should hate each other ?” 

“ And he thinks so.” 

It was a continuation of her 
former phrase upon which the Prin- 
cess was still engaged. 

The flush spread higher on Gret- 
chen’s face, but she kept silent. 

“T ought to hate you,” said the 
Princess, in her deep, calm voice ; 
“but I liked you at first, and I 
cannot change so soon.” 

The thought in Tryphosa’s mind, 
which she intended to express, was, 
that having begun by liking Gret- 
chen, it would have taken her too 
long to undo that liking and to 
mature a dislike in its place. 

“Tf I had known what you were 
going to do, I should have begun 
by hating you.” 

“ And what have I done ?” 

Oh the fixed stare of those great 
dark eyes! It was hard to bear it 
unflinchingly. ‘The Princess very 
deliberately put down her silver 
plate, and quite as deliberately 
took up a feather-fan before she 
spoke. 

“You have taken away from 
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me the man I love; you have 
‘ robbed me of the love of Istvan 
Tolnay.” 

The word was spoken at last, 
the name was said ; their eyes met 
steadily. They looked at each 
other, these two women, as only 
rivals can look,—the one so splen- 
didly dark, the other so gloriously 
fair; the one like light the other 
like shade, yet both so beautiful. 
The black eyes were the deepest, 
the most intense in the heat of 
their slow-smouldering fire ; but the 
grey eyes could flash as brightly, 
and that slight figure could draw 
itself up with as much proud self- 
reliance. 

“ And you sent for me to tell me 
that ?” said Gretchen, in a voice 
which was hardly quite steady. 

This sudden attack, so cruelly 
plain, so plainly pathetic, seized 
upon her soul with a fearful 
strength. It was too little Eu-~ 
ropean, too much oriental; there 
was not enough of regard paid to 
the polite usages of society, and 
there was too much of bare, un- 
adorned, purely human feeling, 
Human feeling in this undisguised 
state is so seldom to be seen now- 
adays, smothered as it is in con- 
ventional wrappings six-fold thick, 
that when it is seen out of its 
wrappings, it startles us disagree- 
ably, as something jarring, some- 
thing raw—something too strong, 
too coarsely vigorous, for our ten- 
derly bred nerves. 

“Yes, I have sent for you to 
tell you that mademoiselle,” 

“Then, Princess, I think, I 
shall go home,” said Gretchen, 
rising. 

“T think not,” said the Princess. 

“ And why not, pray?” ° 

Tryphosa’s eyes travelled round 
the room, and came back to Gret- 
chen. 

“Because the door is locked.” 
“T don’t believe it,” said Gretch- 
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en, and she went to the door and 
tried it. The handle moved freely, 
but the door remained fixed. She _ 
remembered now that whispered 
word of direction to the servant, 
and a sort of terror came over her. 
Was she caught in a trap ? 

She went to the window ; it was 
half closed, and from the hillside 
opposite, where the moonlight was 
creeping down, chary of its pre- 
cious beams, the sound of the 
—- Fligethorn still floated 
dismally on the air. 

“T can call for somebody to 
open the’door,” she said, turnin 
to Tryphosa. “I think I sha 
call.” 

“You will not.” 

The words were very slowly 
said, very calmly, and yet very 
decidedly. 

They took hold of Gretchen as 
if they had been living hands, 
She began to understand the la- 
tent strength which existed deep 
down in this woman’s soul—so deep 
down that a reflection of it rarely 
reached the surface. 

“T shall not let you go,” said 
Tryphosa, in the same subdued 
voice, “until you have told me 
what I want to know, and until 
I have told you what you must 
know. Let us not argue. 1 mean 
to do it, and I am very desperate.” 

Gretchen felt that what she said 
was true, and that what she meant 
to do, she would do. Against her 
own positive will, she obeyed. 

She sat down again impatient- 
ly, and, snatching up. the second 
feather-fan from the table, began 
to fan her face. 

“ Princess,” she said, with a-sort 
of rebellious resignation, “if you 
have indeed any questions to ask 
me, please ask them quickly. 


Though you have me in your -— 


power at this moment, you can- 
not intend to. keep me prisoner 
all night.” 














As she said it, her eyes fell on 
the spot from which she had just 
lifted the fan: there was a tiny 
dagger lying there, stuck in an 
enamelled sheath. It was the same 
which the small Codran was accus- 
tomed to wear at his belt. Gret- 
chen had drawn it once when she 
was playing with the boy, and she 
knew that the point was of sharp 
bright steel. 

The memory of that bright point 
grew distinct before her at this 
moment. Thinking of it in con- 
nection with that calm gaze of 
despair in Tryphosa’s eyes, the 
bright steel point was by no means 
reassuring. 

“T am very desperate,” Try- 
phosa had said, and she had said it 
so quietly that the words sounded 
all the more terrible. 

Gretchen glanced at that well- 
shaped hand which held the fea- 
ther-fan just now: it could hold 
that little dagger as firmly, no 
doubt. 

She had grown a shade paler, 

but she did not move from her 
lace : she remained with her eyes 
xed on the jewelled knife, too 
proud to show the alarm which 
might turn out to be a foolish fear, 
ra yet not quite able to look 
away from that narrow coloured 
case where lay hidden from sight 
that bright point of steel. 
a consoling reflection, at any rate, 
to think that, even crediting the 
Princess with so bloodthirsty an 
intention, the execution was not 
likely to be rapid. There cer- 
tainly would be a margin left 
for defence. 

Gretchen had asked the Princess 
to put her questions quickly, and 
Tryphosa was honestly anxious to 
follow the demand ; but the very 
word “quick” sounded like irony 
when applied to Tryphosa. 

“Yes, I am going to tell you 
quickly,” she said, speaking rather 
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slower than usual. “It is ve 


simple, my question ; has Istyap - 


Tolnay told you that he loves 
you?” 

“ You have no right to ask me 
that,” cried Gretchen, meetin 
Tryphosa’s gaze. “I refuse to 
answer your question.” 

“Has Istvan Tolnay told you 
that he loves you?” 

Gretchen kept silent. 

Tryphosa repeated the question 
a third time, never removing her 
eyes from Gretchen’s face, 

Again that something undefined, 
which she could not explain, and 
from which she could not escape, 
took hold of her, and Gretchen 
answered impatiently — 

“ Yes, he has.” 

Not the smallest change became 
visible in Tryphosa’s face: she 
was quite aware of the answer, 
but she had put it on one side, 
_as it were, for later consideration, 
being still busy with something 
else. 

“T have a right to the question, 
and you shall hear what it is pres- 
ently.” 

There was a short silence. In 
spite of all her fears, Gretchen felt 
curious. The soft flutter of the 
fans was the only sound in the 
room. Tryphosa’s fan fluttered 
slowly, ponderously, in long calm 
sweeps ; Gretchen’s fan moved 
restlessly, quivering in her hand 
like an imprisoned bird, up and 
down, in short, feverish strokes, 
restless and unequal. 


They had been silent over a 


minute, when Tryphosa wore 

fanning herself, and clasped her 

two hands against her breast with 

a sort of well-pondered vehemence, 

Her lips were trembling, and her 

eyebrows drawn together with 3 
ainful contraction. 


“ My God !” she muttered. “He 


has told her that he loves her. 
That is my death ! ” 
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She paused for a minute, then 
she raised her eyes again; the 
heavy lids, heavily fringed, rolled 

up slowly—a_ curtain. which dis- 
closed a world of beauty below. 

“And you? Doyou think you 
will marry him?” 

Did she think she would marry 
him? why, that was the very ques- 
tion which had been Gretchen’s 
torment throughout every weary 
hour of this weary day ; that was 
the question to which since morn- 
ing she had vainly sought to find 
an answer. 

“Don’t ask me,—oh, I don’t 
know,” she answered hurriedly. 

“You don’t know? then I shall 
tell you: you dare not marry 
him !” 

“ And why not ?” 

At the defiance her pride had 
risen already, armed to the teeth 
in its own defence. Under this new 

hase of danger she forgot even 
her fear of that sharp steel point. 

To her surprise she was re- 
minded of it in the next instant. 

For some minutes past Tryphosa 
had been intently wondering what 
could be the meaning of the fixed 
gaze which Gretchen had fastened 
upon the little dagger on the table. 
She had reached a satisfactory con- 
¢lusion now. 

“T know what you are afraid 
of, mademoiselle,” she said ; “you 
are afraid of that knife and of my 
despair. You think I am going to 
stab you.” 

This again was very plain—fear- 
fully plain ; and Gretchen recoiled, 
as if the words had been a blow. 

The situation was so painfully 
intense, that nothing but an at- 
tempt at lightness could relieve 
the strain oftension. Gretchen 
made that attempt. 

“I dont think you would suc- 


ceed,” she laughed a little harshly. 
an would take you too long to 
0 it.’ 
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“Too long ! 
No, it is not that. If I want to 
do a thing, Ido it. It may take 
long, but I do it. It does not 
matter whether a thing is d 
slowly or quickly—only that it 1s 
done, ' It is not that,” went on 
the Princess, heavily reasoning out 
the point in question—heavily, but 
unfailingly ; “ let.us not be foolish, 
It is a that it would be no good. 
He would hate me for having stab- 
bed the woman he loves ; 
loves you—now. If you are’afraid 
of that knife, throw it away.” 

Gretchen remained scornfully 
silent ; she did not even look to- 
wards the knife. 

The original question appeared 
to have become merged into this 
side-question. Gretchen, there- 
fore, was not a little puzzled when 
the Princess now repeated— 

“Why not? I shall tell you 
why not.” 


She had forgotten her exact 


words, but Tryphosa never forgot 
anything she had once thoroughly 
anderstood. 

“You dare not marry Istvan 
Tolnay, because I have a better 
right to him. Yeu have taken 
him away from me.” 

“T have not taken him away; 
he has taken himself away.” 

“ Will you listen to what I say ? 
I say, I have a better right to him. 
He saw me before he saw you, and 
he loved me before he loved you. 
And that is not all ; he promised 
to marry me long before he knew 
that you existed.” 

An exclamation of disbelief 
broke from Gretchen’s lips. Shehad 
known of the last year’s flirtation 
between Tryphosa and Tolnay; she 
had even this year watched its last 
lingering remnants ; but she had 
never guessed at anything so grave 
as this, at promises made and not 
held. The thing was too mon- 
strous to be grasped. Was this 
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not only the invention of a jealous 
woman ? 

“ Listen ; this is not. yet all. I 
have more rights than this. I have 

iven up everything for him.” The 

incess sat up on the sofa now, 
and the hand which held the feather- 
fan trembled. “I have waited 
patiently for years for him. Ihave 
allowed my name to be talked of 
lightly for his sake. I have made 
my child fatherless. I have sacri- 
ficed”—there was a momentary 
pause, which seemed to promise 
a climax—“I have sacrificed my 
journey to Paris this year—and all 
or him.” 

There was a touch of absurdity, 
after all, in the midst of the pathos, 
But to a Roumanian there was 
nothing ludicrous about it. To 
sacrifice a Parisian journey is to 
sacrifice something sacred, some- 

,thing inestimably precious; for 
to umanian women the word 
“Paris” is as sweet as the word 
“ paradise ”—perhaps, if the truth 
were known, sweeter. 

“T have made my child father- 
less;”—those were the words which 
struck Gretchen’s ear. She heard 
no others, and she stared with 
horror at the Princess, and from 
the Princess to the jewelled sheath 
on the table. 

«“ What ?” she stammered, trem- 
bling; “ you have—you have”—she 
could not finish her own extrava- 
gant thought. She recovered her- 
self, and asked, “When did your 
husband die ?” 

A slow stare was the answer. 

“My husband die? He is not 
dead.” 

“Not dead?” Gretchen got to 
her feet shivering. “ Princess 
Tryphosa, are you not a widow?” 

“He ‘is not dead, he is alive. 
He lives in Bucharest. We are 
separated ; but I see him often. 
e are very good friends.” 

Gretchen stood aghast, feeling as 
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if she had been suddenly plunged” 
into ice-cold water, which had cug - 
her breath short for a moment, _ 
Was it her sense of hearing or her 


sense of understanding which wag 
at fault? Did she hear aright? 
Of course she heard aright ; it wag 


only her ignorance which was to . 
She had not mastered the © 


blame. 
A BC of the strange Roumanian 
nation. Tryphosa’s words were a 
shock to her own stern principles ; 
but, in point of fact, the Princegs 
was rather behindhand in this 
matter. Most Roumanian women 
of her age have two husbands alive 
at a time ; and any lady who con- 
tents herself with conjugal affec- 
tion is looked upon as eccentric, 
unfashionable, not to say dowdy. 
It is nothing at all unusual in a 


Bucharest salon to see a lady enter — 


on the arm of her third husband, 
smilingly return the courteous 
bows of her two first lords, and 
in the course of the evening per- 
haps begin to throw languishin 
glances toward the one destine 
to become her fourth. 


Tryphosa, seeing Gretchen’s too 


evident distress, good-naturedly ex- 
plained— 

“T married very young ; not be- 
cause I wanted but because they 
all wanted it, and really it was not 
worth while fighting about it. I 
could have got separated any da 
I liked, for in our country it is 
made easy for us women ; but I 
should not have taken the trouble, 
only—I met Istvan Tolnay. I 
saw him one year, and I loved him 
the next year; I shall be forced 
to love him all my life.” 

She spoke in a tone of convic- 
tion ; and, no doubt, she spoke 
truly. Tryphosa would never find 
time for more than one passion in 
a lifetime. 

It was a hard moment for 
Gretchen. Two feelings fought 
within her— disgust and pity. 
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She was horrified at Tryphosa’s 
confession ; she was touched by 
her boundless love. 

“What isit you want of me?” 
she asked in a whisper. 

The Princess reflected deeply. 
“ Justice,” shesaid at last. 

“T do not understand you.” 

“He has sworn that he will 
marry me. He has not sworn it 
once, but twenty times. Do. you 
not see that I am ruined if he does 
not hold to what he has sworn ?” 

“Tf he has sworn it, he will 
keep it, of course. What is the 
use of addressing me ?” 

The Princess only shook her 
head, “What I ask of you is, 
that you should promise not to 
marry him.” 

“J will not bind myself by any 
promise,” said Gretchen, between 
pride and perplexity. “Let me go 
now, Princess—I have listened long 


a 
“You must listen to me longer,” 
said the Princess. “ You cannot 
do me this injustice: you love 
justice, and you love truth.” 

“But is this truth!” thought 
Gretchen, in an agony of doubt, 

Had Tryphosa modified the 
erudeness of her story, Gretchen 
might have been convinced ; but 
when thus presented to her in all 
its hideousness of broken promises 
and heartless desertion, the inex- 
perienced girl, shocked and dis- 
gusted, shrank back, taking refuge 
in disbelief. However much she 
might have sighed for liberty a 
few hours since, her pride revolted 
against having the gift forced on 
her by another woman. Doubts 
were obscuring her mind. To 
reject Tryphosa’s demand, or to 
throw over Istvin Tolnay after 
having played thus fast and loose 
with him,—of the two which would 
be the greater sin ? 

Every trifle grew fearfully 
weighty at this moment. Her 
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mother’s words, Kurt’s debts rose 
up and confronted her. 

“It would be no good my pro- 
mising,” she said at last; that 
would not give you back his love.” 

“It would be some good ;” and 
the Princess frowned as if in heavy 
thought. “He loves you now, but 
he would come back to me in time. 
I know it; he cannot be true to 
any woman for long.” 

“You say that and yet you 
love him ?” 

“TIT do not think he is a good 
man,—I think he is bad ; and yet 
I love him—madly.” 

There was a fearful suggestion 
of suppressed strength in that one 
word, 

“ T would sacrifice everything in 
the world for the sake of my child, 
but I would sacrifice my child for 
the sake of him. Do you believe 
now that I love him?” 

There was no answer possible— 
none that would not have sounded 
weak after those slow, burning 
words. The revelation of passion 
beneath this sluggish surface was 
overwhelming; itstunned Gretchen 
for a moment. 

“ Will you give me the promise 
now ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t 
know!” cried Gretchen, flinging 
her hands over her face. “Let me 
think.” 

“ As long as you like.” 

How strange the deliberate words 
sounded after the last that had been 
said! The request appeared per- 
fectly natural to Tryphosa: she 
was accustomed to think so much 
and so slowly herself, that it was 
not surprising to hear Gretchen 
say, “ Let me think.” 

She took up her fan again. Her 
features were heavily passive, but 
the fingers which closed over the 
handle clutched it convulsively. 

She would wait like that for 
an hour with perfect patience, 
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Gretchen felt it; she would wait 
like that the whole night immov- 
ably. Princess Tryphosa’s patience 
filled her with a blank hopelessness. 
It was strange that, after all her 
agonies of to-day, she should not 
grasp at the promise as a heaven- 
sent means of escape ; and yet it 
was not so very strange either, for 
the mystery of a woman’s heart 
is the only labyrinth to which no 
clue has been: invented, nor ever 
will be found. Gretchen had much 
obstinacy, and she felt she would 
do a great deal rather than be 
forced into a promise ; but her ob- 
stinacy beside that of the Princess 
was like the resistance of a prickly 
hedge beside that of a wall of gran- 
ite blocks. One of the two must 
break the silence, and she knew 
that Princess Tryphosa would not 
do so. 

Gretchen removed her hands and 
made one more attempt. 

“Tt is no use asking me to pro- 
mise,” she said. “If itis true that 
Baron Tolnay has sworn that he 
will marry you, then why do you 
not appeal straight to him ?” 

“Do you think that I have not 
appealed to him ?’ said Tryphosa, 
wih asort of bitter frankness. I 
sent him word that he was to come 
to me to-day, and he has not come. 
I asked for five minutes’ interview ; 
he has taken no notice. I begged 
for one sign from him; he ies 

iven me none. That is the way 
e spurns me now.” 

The words might have sounded 
like abject humility, but for the 
sullen pride with which the ad- 
mission was made. 

Gretchen stood uncertain, won- 
dering how it was to end. She 


felt that Tryphosa was reading 
her face again, with that search- 
ing look. The fan had stopped 
moving ; 2 new thought was dawn- 
ing in Tryphosa’s mind. After a 
little it reached the surface. 


Gret- 
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chen saw the light in her eyes 
before she was surprised by the 
unexpected question. 

“Tell me this : do you love Ist. 
van Tolnay ?” 

The fixed stare was hard to | 
stand, but Gretchen would not 
drop her eyes. She gazed back 
steadily, though she felt the colour 
ebbing from her cheek. That 
question at least she had a right 
not to answer: she stood and 
stared back at her questioner. 

Tryphosa raised the fan to her 
lips, and with her teeth slowly 
dragged out one of the scarlet 
feathers of the edge. It was the 
only sign she gave of the suspense 
which was devouring her ; but it 
told more than sighs and tears 
could have told. The way in 
which it was done made Gretchen 
shudder, and look back from the 
Princess to the enamelled sheath 
on the table. Yes, that woman was 
quite capable of a heroic crime. 

“T see,” said the Princess, after 
a long pause—“I see; of course 
you love him. It could not be 
otherwise.” 

A sudden revulsion of feeling 
came over Gretchen ; every pulse 
throbbed tumultously—she seemed 
to lose sight and hearing. 

“No, I do not love him!” she 
cried passionately, thrown off her 


guard for the moment. “I do not 
love Baron Tolnay. I swear that 
he is nothing to me!” And then 


the mist seemed to clear from her 
eyes, and she saw Tryphosa bend- 
ing forward, with the red feather 
still held bitten between her teeth. 

There was no triumph in her 
eyes: wide-open and dull, they 
were fixed full on Gretchen’s face, 
It was impossible to read whether 
displeasure or satisfaction lay un- 
derneath that dull surface. Per- 
haps she was enraged, perhaps she 
felt victorious; but there was 
nothing in her eyes as yet. She 
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unclosed her teeth and slowly re- there on the carpet at her feet, like 


leased the scarlet feather. It flut- 


a vivid drop of warm heart’s-blood 


tered softly to the ground, and lay shed by some cruel hand. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—ISTVAN’S STIRRUP-CUP. 


**Not to be wearied, not to be deterred, 
Not to be overcome.” 


The autumn morning was slow- 
ty dawning into day, chill, and 
scarcely light enough to show 
clearly the horns, and skins, and 
other sportsmanlike “—— which 
decorated the room where Istvan 
Tolnay was taking a hasty break- 
fast. 

Outside the air was raw; the 
light morning mist, still hovered 
over the valley, rolling slowly down 
the hillside, to leave every moment 
anew breath of glistening forest 
and sharp-cut rock distinct in the 
cold air. It was one of those 
cautious mornings which hold out 
no promises, and which yet are 
more to be relied on than many a 
red-cheeked dawn that jumps out 
of bed in a hurry and wakes all 
the world with sunshiny smiles, 
but who finds before long that he 
has overtaxed his spirits, and gen- 
erally ends by going into a fit of 
sulks or breaking into a storm of 
ill-tempered tears. 

Istvan Tolnay, as he took his 
breakfast, in which red wine ap- 
peared to be the principal feature, 
threw more than one glance out of 
the, window, and decided that it 
was just the right sort of day for 
their expedition. 

The room bore the stamp of 
wealth, of luxury even, in every de- 
tail. It spoke of the owner’s taste. 
Besides the trophies on the walls, 
there was a bear-skin onthe ground; 
there were guns and whips, and a 
perfectly bewildering amount of 
smoking appliances. Also there 


was an extensive collection of 
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photographs, exclusively female, 
which, from the details of their 
attire — sometimes the scantiness 
of such details—were unmistak- 
ably theatrical, They were but 
dimly seen in this dawning light; 
and the figure of Istvan himself 
was still veiled in the departing 
shadow. He wore a costume 
which, by the inhabitants of the 
place, was considered to be sports- 
manlike, and which, by Mr How- 
ard, had long ago been condemned 
as “coxcomby” and bad form. 
However that might be, the grey- 
and-green suit and feathered hat 
were most particularly becoming 
to the style of this young Hun- 
garian’s looks. Upon eh oe 
else the yellow gaiters would have 
looked ouwtre; but Istvan wore 
them in such a way that it was 
impossible to look at the calves of 
his legs with entire disapproval. 

Although he was eating his 
breakfast with as good an appe- 
tite as usual, and although the red 
wine was in no danger of being 
neglected, Istvan was doing some- 
thing most unusual with him—he 
was thinking. 

Two days ago he had confessed 
his love to Gretchen; and her 
sudden withdrawal and persistent 
avoidance of him during the home- 
ward walk considerably puzzled 
him, although it can hardly be 
said to have seriously alarmed 
him. This coyness and half-repel- 
ling reluctance was but fuel thrown 
on a fire, which already burnt high ; 
a little touch of difficulty gave a 
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new charm to the wooing of this 
German girl. It suited his ima- 
ginative temperament—it was a 
change and a relief from his rela- 
tions which Tryphosa ; for if diffi- 
culty spurred Istvan, too great ease 
made him relax. It is probable 
that the dreadful earnestness of 
the love which Tryphosa offered 
him had been the reason of his so 
rapidly cooling towards her. It 
oppressed him to be loved in that 
tragically serious manner. Of 
course he liked to be loved by a 
woman; but, the climax once 
passed, he preferred to treat the 
matter somewhat more lightly, 
and, above all, somewhat more ex- 
peditiously. 

For one moment in the cave 
Istvin’s self-confidence had tot- 
tered. The figure of the short- 
sighted lawyer had seemed to ob- 
scure his path; but it had only 
been for one moment. His na- 
ture was elastic, and his vanity 
wellnigh invincible. A very little 
reflection had told him that the 
idea of that man being his rival 
was no more than an amusing 
thought, to be laughed at and dis- 
missed. Just put his personal 
advantages opposite to those of Dr 
Komers, and what woman could 
hesitate? Let alone worldly ad- 
vantages, Istvan, to do him jus- 
tice, thought a great deal more of 
the personal than of the worldly 
advantages. He had been so used 
to riches all his life, that he set no 
store by them. If he had set more 
store by them, he surely would 
have hesitated a little longer be- 
fore abandoning the fabulously 
rich Roumanian princess for the 
sake of a penniless German girl. 
His passion of the moment had 
the same effect as the light of a 
brightly burning lamp—it made 
everything very distinct all around 
it, as far as the rays fall, and very 
dark all beyond. It is only that 
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circle of light which exists for the — 
moment, as long as the wick hag 
food enough to burn. 

He had begun by paying atten- 
tion to Gretchen, because he was 
struck by her beauty, because it 
was agreeable and amusing to pay 
her attention, and because he had 
no principles which forbade him to 
do an agreeable and amusing thing, 
even if thereby he was breaking 
his faith towards another woman. 
She had piqued him by the force 
of contrast. She was different in 
disposition, in colouring, in every- 
thing, from the woman he was 
accustomed to meet ; different, in 
particular, from the last woman 
he had loved. There could be no 
sharper contrast than GE ae 
and Gretchen ; and if he had ney- 
er known Tryphosa, Istvan might 
never have loved Gretchen so hotly 
as he loved her now. But it was 
not merely with other women that 
she contrasted; she embodied a 
contrast in herself. This girl, who 
looked like an Ophelia and talked 
like a philosopher, who moved like 
an Undine and argued like a logi- 
cian, had from the first moment 
caught his fancy. The harmonious 
discord which she presented was 
just of the sort to rouse Istvan’s 
interest. The very first words she 
had ever addressed to him had sur- 
prised him almost as much as 
though a rosebud had opened its 
petals to remark that two and two 
make four, and that therefore it 
stood to reason that the half of 
four was two. 

Istvan had begun, therefore, to 
pay attention to Gretchen because 
it was pleasant, and he had gone on 
because it became more pleasant. 

Very likely it was only quite 
lately that he had reached the 

oint of confessing to himself that 
his promises to Tryphosa were to 
count as nothing. There was no 
struggle to fight through,no agonies - 
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of indecision, beforethe wrongcould 
triumph over theright. Nothing 
of the sort. Those promises were 
torn up by the root as easily as a 

lant is torn up out of the sand. 
Tt was a puzzling phenomenon, but 
it was true. retchen had once 
wondered what element there was 
missing in Istvan’s nature, the 
want of which made him different 
from othermen. One element cer- 
tainly had been left out in his com- 
position, but Gretchen had not yet 
found it out by name. His was a 
face which no line of care could 
ever mark, which no trouble could 
ever alter ; his fancy it was which 
was hot, and his heart which was 
cold—not so much cold as light, 
and capricious in its lightness. 

But though he had arrived at 
confessing to himself that his 
promises were to count as nothing, 
he had meant that Tryphosa was 
not quite yet to know this truth. 
Not that he had taken any pre- 
cautions against her knowing it— 
it was not in him to do so. It 
was an impossibility,to him, phy- 
sical and moral, to look ahead of 
the present moment. Neither had 


he made any effort to see Gretchen’ 


in the course of yesterday, so as to 
et the final answer from her lips. 

e preferred that the opportun- 
ity should come naturally, and he 
knew that it must come naturally 
to-day. 

Bad weather would have erossed 
his plans ; but the long-looked-for 
or long-dréaded rain was not in 
the sky to-day: it was cloudless 
and of a keen blue, and the mists 
were rolling lower every instant. 
The whiff of air that came in by 
the window brought joy and hope 
on its wings; it quickened his 
pulses and braced his nerves. Ist- 
van Tolnay felt very sanguine. 

“One more glass of wine,” he 
said aloud. “Let this be my stir- 
rup-cup ; and then, Excelsior ! ” 


, was not to be suspected. 


He took up the bottle as he 
spoke: the red wine gurgled 
through the throat of olive-green 
glass. He raised the full glass to - 
his lips, but in the same moment 
he turned his head, for the door- 
handle was slowly moving. Slowly, 
‘very slowly, the door glided open. 

Istvan muttered something be- 
tween his teeth, and put down the 
untouched glass so sharply that 
some drops of red wine splashed 
over the edge—for Princess Try- 
phosa was standing before him. 

It was Princess Tryphosa: but 
it was not the glowing sultana, 
whose beauty but a few weeks ago 
had still held the power of revivin 
for a moment the embers of ade 
love ; neither was it the sobbing 
woman who had wept at the foot 
of the beech-tree, nor the calmly 
desperate womanwho had sat oppo- 
site to Gretchen last night with the 
dagger-point between them. Her 
misery had reached another stage. 
She was dry-eyed and haggard ; 
she was colourless and worn in 
face. Her hair was rough, and 
her dress was crushed and unsight- 
ly. She had aged ten years in @ 
few hours. Her eyes had not 
closed for a moment. All night 
she had sat, and pondered, and re- . 
flected, feeling about carefully for 
some way out of the straits of 
her despair. Gretchen had said, 
“Why do you not appeal to him 
straight?” and those words had 
remained fastened in her mind. 


- Of course she had appealed to him 


already ; but for weeks past she 
had ;kept silent. One last and 
desperate appeal might yet save 
her. She was not a woman to 
leave any stone, however heavy, 
unturned. The curious mixture of 
laziness and energy, of languor and 
passion, which were the elements 
of her nature, gave her a strength 
of purpose which, at first signt, 
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morning she had matured, not only 
her plan, but also the details. She 
had resolved that she should not 
‘ go alone—that she should take her 
‘child with her. Her love’ for her 
child was very genuine of its kind ; 
but it was not maternal affection 


which was, the cause of the little’ 


Codran having been roused out of 
his sleep at daybreak, and dragged 
up out of his soft cushions. Instinct 
told her that that small curly head 
would play a useful part in the 
scene which she was deliberately 
going to provoke. Never had she 

een so sincerely grateful to Pro- 
vidence for having given her a 
pretty boy for her son as to-day, 
when she believed that his pretty 
looks might help her to touch 
Istvan Tolnay’s heart, or rather to 
fire his fancy. In asort of dim 
and far-off way she felt aware that 
she was not beautiful to-day, and 
some impulse moved her to put her 
son’s beauty in place of her own. 
Here, again, it was her knowledge 
of the man which guided her. 

Her appearance came in such 
harsh contrast to his thoughts of a 
minute ago, that Istvan for a mo- 
ment seemed to have lost the power 
of speech. He started at the white- 
. faced woman, and the sleepy child 
which clung to her hand, as if he 
did not know them. But long be- 
fore Tryphosa had succeeded in 
speaking, he had recovered himself. 

“Princess! You here! Is it 
possible ?” 

The Princess shut the door as 
slowly as she had opened it, and 
came forwards towards him. 

“What impudence! The ser- 
vants might have seen you!” 

The Princess stood still, with 
her child drawn to her side, and 
looked back at him, still searching 
for words, and struggling for ex- 
pression of what she felt and 
wanted toshow. She would have 
preferred to give some sign more 
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a pear and moving; but she 
ad grown so used to slown 
that even at a moment as criti 
as was this one, she was unable to 
move or to speak quickly. It was — 
too unaccustomed and too strange, 

“The servants Aave seen me,”: 
she said at last. “Do you think] 
would stop at that ?” 

Istvan understood now that she 
was desperate ; and as for the rest, 
he did not much care. His conduct 
had never been shaped to please 
public opinion, and if Tryphosa 
could brave the world, so could he, 

Prudence was a cloak which sat 
ill upon him, and Tryphosa saw. 
how ill it sat. 

“ You were not usually so re 
dent, Istvan, when you used to 
climb to my window in order to 
get a smile, and when you used to 
pick up the flowers I dropped, un- 
der my husband’s eyes. Do you 
remember that time?” 

“Excuse my surprise,” said Ist- 

van, with convenient evasion, and 
still feigning a stupefaction which 
he had already ceased:to feel. 
“ but you never leave the house so 
early as this.” 
’ And when you used to carry 
my hair in a locket,” she went on, 
with that despairing tenacity of 
hers. “There is other hair in the 
locket now, I suppose ?’ 

“Nonsense, Tryphosa ! there is 
not.” 

“And you used not. to go to 
mountains at that time, or, if you 
went, it was with your gun and 
your dog alone.” 

“ My gun and my dog have been 
to the mountains often enough 
this summer,” he said, sullenly. 
“T am not a man to be tied to 
apron-strings.” 

“You are going to the moun- 
tains again ; you are going to-day 
—now. I see it by your dress, 
and I knew it before ; that is why 
J came so early.” 
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“Tam going for a walk.” 

‘¢You are going to the moun- 
tains, and Mademoiselle Mohr 1s 

oing also.” 

“She may be—I don’t know.” 

Another long stare from her 
eyes, before her lips said dog- 
gedly—_ m 

“She zs, and you do know. 

He turned with an oath upon 
his lips. 

“Cursed be your obstinacy! 
Have it then, since you will: she 
is going, and I do know it.” 

“T thought so,” said Tryphosa, 
calmly. “And what do you mean 
to do about me?” 

“Mean? I don’t mean any- 
thing. I don’t know what I mean, 
and I can’t tell you. It is stronger 
than Iam, do you hear? It is no 
good speaking to me at all.” 

“You mean to break your pro- 
mises.” 

The words, plainly spoken, were 
ugly even to Istvan’s ears: he 
turned, and taking up his soft hat, 
began crashing it up between his 
hands. 

The small Codran, finding his 
mother’s conversation and move- 
ments excessively wearisome, had 
wandered off towards the corner, 
and after affectionately yong 
handfuls of hair out of the rugge 
bear-skin, had fallen asleep upon it. 
His mother, going towards him, 
dragged him up and drew him to 
her side. If she had had more 
leisure, she would certainly have 
felt pity for the small victim ; but 
at this moment he was to her no 
more than ajpiece of decoration 
necessary for the scene. 

“ Have you never thought, Baron 
Tolnay, that I am not a woman to 
let myself be abandoned in this 
way ?” she asked. 

“ Don’t threaten me, Tryphosa !” 
and she saw a gleam in his eye— 
“don’t threaten me; if you are 
desperate, so am I.” 
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* Look at my child ; I made him 
fatherless—for your sake.” 

“T never asked you to do it,” 
he said, speaking wildly. It was 
a brutal thing to say, after all that 
had passed between them. Even 
he could not have said it, had he 
not been half out of his senses at 
the moment. He certainly could 
not have said it if she had looked 
at this moment as she had looked 
that evening when he had taken 
the pomegranate flower from her 
hair. She had been beautiful 
then; she was scarcely so now. 
The voluptuous glow of colouring 
about her seemed faded. She was 
a woman who imperiously de- 
manded warm-tinted, luxurious 
surroundings. This cold morning 
light did not suit her; the sharp 
air seemed to chill her; her face 
looked old and hard; her very 
eyes were sunken. She was like 
any other of her countrywomen 
who has just missed being beauti- 
ful. Moreover, she was unwit-— 
tingly pursuing the very course 
which with Tolnay was most fatal ; 
she was pressing him to a distinct 
answer, and this pressure made 
him furious, 

“You did ask me to do it 
on your knees. Istvan, shall I - 
kneel to you now ?” 

“Let me go—let me go!” cried 
Istvan, tearing away his arm from 
the grasp of her clinging hand. 

“Yes, I shall let you go. I am 
not strong enough to hold you with 
my hands ; but rid of me you shall 
never be. Oh, Istvan! you should 
not have loved me—you should 
have loved some woman whose 
heart is as light as your own. 
Istvan, listen to me: by all the 
sacrifices which I have made, by 
my love to my son, by the memory 
of your love to me—I conjure you, 
listen to me !” 

“Enough, enough!” cried Ist- 
van, turning from her—for the 
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gaze of those stupid passionate 
eyes was oppressive even to him,— 
“enough, T'ryphosa ; it is late, and 
I must go.” 

* You must go—to her. 
her that you love her.” 

“Tam accountable to none for 
what I may say or do.” 

You have told her already that 

ou love her.” 

“Think what you like.” 

“ And I could tell you another 
thing.” 

- Could ou? Ha! what is that ?” 

She had come a step nearer, 
mechanically dragging her sleep 
child beside her. Now she stopped, 
and eyed him attentively. 

“Do you think that she loves 

ou?” 

“7 shall hear to-day ;” and a 
smile of confidence flickered across 
his features. 

*T can tell you.” 

“Ah!” He faced her, and in 
his eyes there was nothing now but 
an expectant light. The hatred, 
the anger, the reckless cruelty were 
all held at bay for one moment by 
breathless suspense. He might 
almost have been mistaken, as he 
stood there, for an honest and true- 
hearted lover, so little power had 
his passions of stamping their mark 
on his face. And yet at this mo- 
ment it was that his cruelty reached 
the point of climax. That expect- 
ant light in his eyes meant death 
to Tryphosa—a more bitter death 
than his fury of a minute ago. 
He viewed her only as the person 
who could give him information he 
wanted, and as such only he looked 
at her with interest. 

The answer was long in coming, 
but it ‘came at last. 

“T will tell you, then: she does 
not love you.” 

The words were dropped slowly, 
heavily, as if each wold had been a 
leaden weight falling to the ground. 

The light died outfof *Istvan’s 
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eyes, only to blaze up again indie 3 a 


px, 
“Youlie! She does love me, 
I know it—it must be.” 

He might as well have run his 
head against a rock. phosa 
answered immovably as before— 

‘She does not love you.” 

This time he turned livid pale, 
He knew Tryphosa too well to 
doubt her plain statement. He 
stood speechless, his hands slowl 
clenching by his sides, and a rus 
of tumultuous thought coursing 
fast and furious through his brain, 
Fe! gammy watched him: she had 
tried an experiment, and she was 
watching to see how it would work. 

Suddenly upon the paleness came 
a painfully vivid flush of red ; he 
sprang forward towards her and 
caught her by the wrist. 

“Is this your revenge ?” he de- 
manded violently. “Is this to 
torture me? Is it your jealous 
that makes you speak? or inal 
ness? oris it the truth? Which 
is it? I must know it now—at 
once.” 

She did not shrink or waver as 
he tauched her. There was the 
truth written plainly in her eyes, 
thoughshe made no movement with 
her lips; and Istvan saw it. He 
dropped her hand and turned away, 
taking two steps in the room and 
back again, with a new and sudden 
restlessness of manner. 

“‘ How do you know this ? Quick, 
quick, quick ! ” 

Quickness was out of her power, 
but she answered his question 
clearly enough. 

“ She told me so herself : she was © 
with me last night. I asked her, 
and she told me.” 

“Ha, ha!— impossible he 
laughed harshly. “She told you 
that,—and what else ?” 

“She told me that,” said the 
Princess, slowly, “and she told me 
nothing else.” 
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“You have something more to 
say—say it at once.” 

“She told me nothing else, but 
I have guessed.” ' 

“ Oh, speak ! ”—he stamped with 
his foot on the ground. 

“T think that she loves some one 
else.” 

Istvan’s teeth clenched, and he 
muttered a brutal curse. 

“Tam certain of it; she loves 
some one else, and he is a better 
man than you.” 

“Do not speak his name !” cried 
Tolnay, with sudden vehemence 
and a look of hatred almost dia- 
bolical in its malice. That first 
dawn of doubt which had risen the 
other day in the cave had pre- 
pared the way for this. That mis- 
giving came to life again, and this 
time full-grown and near; not a 
mere dim, far-off possibility, which 
he had laughed at and scorned. 
The complacent self-confidence of 
half an hour ago made this fall 
from the height the more rude ; 
the joyous hopefulness which had 
buoyed him up made this mortifi- 
cation the more tolerable. When 
that thought had first presented 
itself for consideration, he had dis- 
missed it easily, for he had noth- 
ing but his own passing impression 
to go by, and vanity had argued 
eloquently against it; now this 
same thought was supported by 
Tryphosa’s judgment; and Try- 
phosa’s conclusions were arrived at 
slowly, but unfailingly. 

“Do not speak his name!” he 
had cried,—“ I will not hear it ; the 
thought is maddening. I hated 
that man from the first day. I 
will—yes, I will.” 

His voice was so loud that the 
terrified Cordan set up a howl of 
distress ; but the angry tone broke 
of suddenly, and Istvan paced the 
room with his hands clasped be- 
hind him, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. He stopped by the table, 
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and lifting the glass to his lips, 
drank off the wine, then put down 
the empty glass with such vehe- 
mence that the thin stem was 
shattered, and the upper half rolled 
broken to the cama 

Codran stopped crying, and de- 
taching himself from his mother’s 
hand, proceeded to make himself 
happy on the floor with the broken 
glass and the few drops of wine 
which still lingered about it. 

Istvan took up his hat and stick 
abstractedly, as if he had forgotten 
that he was not alone in the room. | 

He would not have looked at 
Tryphosa again, if she had not 
stopped him as he was passing her 
on his way to the door. 

“Where are you going to, 
Istvan?” © 

“To the mountains,” he said, 
with a hard smile. 

“To the mountains,” she re- 
peated. Then, after a momentary 
pause, “ What will you do there ?” 

“‘ Something ; ah yes, I will cer- 
tainly do something. Never fear !” 

“'To the mountains. And what 
is to become of me!” 

“1 don’t know.” 

He raised his eyes from the 
ground fora moment. There was 
a curious look in them. Try- 
phosa thought that she knew every 
glance and expression of his by 
heart, but there was something in 
his face now which was new even 
to her. She began slowly to under- 
stand that her experiment had been 
a failure. , 

“We shall talk of that when I 
come back. There will be a great 
deal to talk about.” 

“You don’t know—no, and you 
don’t care.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, shaking 
her off, 

Her arm remained poised, just 
where he had shaken it from him. 
Her face was white, but something 
was slowly kindling in her eyes, 
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There was a spark lit beneath, and 
very gradually it broke to the sur- 
face ; it reached it, and her black 
eyes flamed. 

“You villain!” she panted. 
“You abandon me—you villain ! ” 
and she struck out her closed hand 
towards him. 

The motion would have been a 
blow had it not come so slowly 
that Istvan could step back in 
time, The scorn in her eyes was 
so supreme that it had the power 
to arrest him for a moment. She 
was not beautiful, perhaps, but she 
was wellnigh sublime in this burst 
of outraged pride, which, coming so 
late, had yet come so superbly. 
She had the blood of ancient Rome 
in her veins, and it had at last 
caught fire. The passion of another 
woman would have spent its 
strength long before this climax 
was reached; but Tryphosa’s 
strength was all latent, dormant, 
difficult to be roused, but fearful 
when once awoke. 

For the first time in his life 
Istvan quailed before a woman. 

But not for long. Her hand 
was still outstretched, her lips were 
still quivering with the energy of 
her last words, when already that 
one moment of stupefaction was 

ast, and his thoughts plunged 
ack into the current which was 
dragging them on. Her very 


resence, so real for a moment, 
Scoimse again distant and indis- 
tinct. 

“ We shall talk when I come 
back,—there will be much to tell ; ” 
and crushing his hat on to his 
head, he rushed out of the room, 
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leaving Tryphosa standing where bi: 


she was. 

As long as his steps could be 
heard, she remained fixed and 
listening, the light of scorn still in 
her eyes, the very anger seemin 
to have turned to stone in her 
face. Then, when the last step 


had died off, and all had been 


quiet for some moments, her hand 
slowly fell, and the rigid harshness 


of her face began to melt. She 


sank down on the seat beside her, 
and she wept. Those tears were 
for the man whom she had called 
“villain,” whom she would have 
struck but a minute ago, and 
whom yet she loved better than all 
the good men in the world. 

Little Codran, hearing the dee 
drawn sobs, trotted to his mother’s 
side, pulled down her hands, and 
held the broken glass to her lips. 

“Are you tired, mamma?” he 
said ; “ drink this little red drop—I 
left it for you: it is very sweet.” 

It was the glass from which 
Istvan Tolnay had drunk, and, 
taking it from Codran’s hand, 


Tryphosa dashed it to the ground, » 


Then drawing the child on to her 
breast, she gave him a kiss, so fierce 
that it seemed to scorch the fresh- 
ness of his innocent cheek. 
“Can I go back to _ bed, 
mamma ?” ket Codran, yawn- 
“T am so sleep 


ing. yy 
Yes, he might go back to bed: 


the scene was played out, the cur- 

tain dropped ; and the poor little 

piece of decoration, which had 

failed to decorate sufficiently, 

eng be packed away again out of 
t. 
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While below in the valley life 
and activity are slowly sinking 
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to sleep, up on the mountains a 
blaze of departing splendour is 
bursting into glory. For weeks 
past Nature has been quietly at 
work laying in the ground-tints, 
and painting in one touch of bright 
colour’ after the other; but it is 
now only that the picture is com- 
pleted, and stands forth for a brief 
time of perfection, for soon the 
winter will begin to undo the 
summer’s work. 

The Hercules valley is dazzling 
in winter, fairy-like in spring, 
majestic in summer ; but autumn 
remains its season of beauty : and 
this autumn is a singularly dry 
autumn, with no rains to rot the 
leaves, nothing but sunshine to 
wither them brilliantly. A wildfire 
seems to have flown over the hill- 
side, and touched each maple-trée, 
till it flames like a burning brand ; 
the low masses of bilberry-bushes, 
clustering between the rocks, begin 
to warm into colour, glowing hot 
as embers. The rocks themselves, 
even the sober grey rocks, do not 
disdain to decorate themselves, and 
wear patches of gaudy mosses in 
honour of the departing summer. 
What had been bright before be- 
comes brilliant now — what had 
been brilliant now reaches magni- 
ficence. Green turns into rich 
brown, and brown changes to 
molten gold. 

But it is in the world above 
that the splendour is thrown about 
most recklessly. Here magnifi- 
cence has run riot. Thezve is on 
all sides a waste of richness which 
almost over-surfeits the eye. Every 
coloured lichen on the tree-stems, 
which insummer were delicate and 
small, has become magnified to 
double its size ; every tuft of moss 
on the rotting carcass of a fallen 
trunk has deepened its pile and 
intensified its colour. 

The dead trees are making pre- 
parations for their winter funeral ; 
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the monarchs of the forest are 
lying in state, swathed in velvet, 
crowned with gold, and decked 
out with a brilliancy of ornament 
well worty of a departed king. 
Bright fungi are the most gor- 
— among these ornaments. 
‘hese mysterious and capricious 
children of the forest have started 
up in thousands immediately after 
the first autumn showers, and have 
continued to increase ever since, 
fed by the fatness of the soil, 
though no more rain has fallen. 
Piles of fungi, scarlet, blue, orange, 
and purple, have grown out of the 
bark of the trees, or stand in clus- 
ters covering the forest-floor, each 
cluster like a handful of jewels. 
which have been scattered broad- 
cast. There are monster pearls on 
the branches overhead, and giant 
coral reared on all sides; glisten- 
ing sprays, (delicately cut and 
fancifully ramified, decorate the 
pathway. 

It is difficult to believe that 
these gems are nothing but toad- 
stools; itis still more difficult to 
believe that these same toadstools 
form an important article of diet 
in a Roumanian peasant-household. 
The forests thus hold an inexhaust- 
ible fund of maigre dishes. More- 
over, there seems to be a sort of 
mutual understanding between Na- 
ture and the Greek Church. They 
have accommodated each other. 
Nature is kind enough to treasure 
up these stores for the time of 
fast ; or perhaps the Greek Church 
has invented these fasts for the pur- 
pose of consuming the unlimited 
stores which the forests hold. 

“They string them upon cords 
and hang them up to dry,” said 
the Bohemian, somewhat contemp- 
tuously, as he pointed out a clump 
of fungi,in shape and colour closely 
resembling a pile of ripe apricots ; 
“ or else they keep them in vine 
until they want them, and then 
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devour them pickled. But they 
will not be quite as well off this 
year as they usually are: this is 
all nothing to the number I have 
sometimes seen in damp autumns, 
—they become a positive nuisance 
then ; you can scarcely step free 
of them.” 

Up here, in the depth of the 
forest, the store of maigre dishes 
van no danger of being disturbed. 
Here the fungi would live their 
brief time of magnificence,and then 
drop back silently into the eternal 
decay of nature, without having 
-been either strung upon cords or 
-preserved in vinegar for the fast- 
time. 

“Don’t you eat toadstools in 
Bohemia ?” inquired Kurt. 

“Of course we eat toadstools in 
Bohemia,” said the Bohemian, with 
a pitying smile ; “ but we don’t eat 
the blue and the red ones—we only 
eat the yellow ones and the white 
ones.” 

Mr Howard here begged to ex- 
plain that he utterly condemned 
not only blue and red, but also 
yellow and white toadstools ; and 
that no power on earth could suc- 
ceed in making him touch anything 
but an orthodox mushroom, with 
no suspicion of a doubt upon its 
character, and cooked in an ortho- 
dox English fashion. 

Gretchen took no part in the 
discussion: she was wondering 
within her mind whether happi- 
mess were indeed compatible with 
a hut and smoked toadstools. 

They had been walking for some 
hours now, and, contrary to her 
wont, she was tired. The scene 
with Tryphosa had excited her ; 
her sleep had been broken and 
feverish: not even the autumn 
brilliancy around her could dispel 
the listless langour which weighed 
on her to-day. Ever since the 
moment of departure she had in- 
stinctively kept to her brother’s 
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side, and had until now su 


in avoiding anything but the mogt — 4 


go and trivial conversation, 
he was so absorbed in her own 
anxieties, that it was some time 
before she noticed the remarkable 
change which had come over Tol. 
nay’s manner. He was exvited 
and flushed—talked loud at mo. 
ments, and then subsided into 
moody silence. He seldom ad. 
dressed her, and made no attempt 
to draw her away from the others, 
But whenever she happened to 
turn, she found his eyes fixed upon 
her; and once when Dr Komers wag 
helping her over a tree-trunk, she 
had been startled by a glitter in 
Istvan’s eyes, and that same look 
of furious hatred which she had 
seen two days ago in the caye, 
Tolnay was not looking at her at 
the moment he was looking at the 
lawyer ; and instinctively Gretchen 
dropped the hand which Vincenz 
had stretched towards her, and 
scrambled over the tree-trunk un- 
aided. 

They rested at intervals, and 
walked on as they felt inclined, 
The whole day was spent in the 
forests thus, and it was sunset 
when they emerged from under the 
trees on to a free space of meadow. 

“We have been here before,” 
said Gretchen; “ this is the meadow 
on which we rested the very first 
time I walked in the mountains.” 

“ When I was your guide,” said 
Tolnay beside her. “I was to 
have shown you Gaura Dracului 
that day ; don’t you remember?” 

It was*the same meadow, but 
dressed in a different garment. 
Brilliantly green it had been be- 
fore, but here, too, autumn had 
been busy, and with cunning al- 
chemy had ‘changed the emerald 
into an amethyst. Crocus - heads 
stood closed together, so a 
sown that every step crushed halt- 
a-dozen of the full-blown flowers.j 
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“Shall I tell you what I am 
thinking of ?” asked Tolnay, ab- 
ruptly, as they walked over the 
£Tocuses. 

“As you like,” said Gretchen, 
carelessly, not choosing to betray 
her trepidation. 

“JT am wishing that I had lived 
in the days of romance,” 

His tone was so peculiar that 
Gretchen looked up in alarm. 

“Well,” he said, with a harsh 
laugh, “ what are you afraid of? 
We are all so quiet and sensible, 
you know, in this age of reason.” 

“ Friulein,” said the Bohemian, 
hurrying to her side, “ there is no 
need for our crossing this meadow; 


itis time to be hurrying homewards: . 


look, the darkness is near.” 
Gretchen stopped and turned, 
glad of an interruption. She looked 


apwards at the sky : thefewclouds d 


which floated there were aie on 

their lower edge with the glow of 
rosy sunset. She looked down- 
wards, and saw that already the 
shadows were growing deep under 
the trees. She was half inclined 
to turn. If the Bohemian had not 
spoken again, she certainly would 
have turned ; but a little too much 
,auxiety is apt to spoil the very 
object we have at heart, and on 
this occasion the Bohemian be- 
trayed in his manner a little too 
much anxiety. 

Had he only kept silent while 
Gretchen was hesitating, all would 
have been well, but the Fates 
pushed him to speak. 

“Letus turn, Fraulein, and go 
homewards,” he urged with grow- 
ing eagerness ; “there is nothing 
to be seen over there.” 

Gretchen looked from the sky to 
his face, glanced at it, and then 
looked again with a faintly awak- 
ened curiosity. The anxiety in 
_ those clear eyes was very apparent. 
It was evident that he did not wish 
them to cross this meadow. The 
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consciousnesss of this fact was 
enough to double the desire which 
Gretchen felt for crossing it, 

“Ttis of robbers you are afraid?” 
she said ; “I think we might risk 
them. There will be moonlight on 
the hills to-night to light us on the 
way home.” 

“T am not afraid of robbers, 
Fraulein.” 

“You cannot suppose that the 
weather will break: look at the 
sky,—it seems as if it never could 
rain again.” 

“T am not afraid of the weather 
breaking Fraulein.” 

“Is there a spring beyond this 
meadow ?” 

There was a spring in that di- 
rection, the Bohemian reluctantly 
admitted, but it was some dis- 
tance off,—a nearer one had run 


“Let us go on then,” said Gret- 
chen ; “I am longing for the taste 
of fresh water.” 

He was silent after this, and 
led the way slowly over the crocus 
meadow, but there was a troubled 
look disturbing the usual peace- 
ful melancholy of his face, which 
Gretchen did not fail to notice. 

They entered the shadow of the 
forest, Gretchen taking care to 
keep by her brother’s side. Baron 
Tolnay was in advance, and Dr 
Komers a little way behind them ; 
Mr Howard still further to the 
rear. 

This was the same spot they had 
been on once before, on the occa- 
sion of their first walk in the 
mountains, but they had never 
passed here since. Jt was a part 
of the forest little known, and 
even less trodden by human feet 
than the rest of the woods around. 
It did not lie in the usual beat of 
either hunter or woodcutter. 

The aspect of the spot had so 
changed with the change of the 
season, that it woke no special 





memory in Gretchen’s mind, until 
after a few more steps they came 
in sight of a huge _ beech-tree 
stretched upon the ground. 

She knew that tree: it was the 
same on which the goat-herds had 
sat, and on the leaves of which the 
goats had fed. 

There were no goat-herds here 


now, and no tinkling goat-bell. 
There was silence and desolation 
all around the spot. The leaves 


had been fresh then, and the trunk 
newly hewn ; now the green leaves 
had turned brown: they strewed 
the ground, or hung rustling on 
the dead branches. Over the marks 
of the axe-strokes the mosses had 
begun to creep,hiding the unsightly 
wounds with their green and yellow 
velvet. Then the felled giant had 
been still half alive—the sap had 
scarce had time to stand still 
in its course ; but now it wasa 
mere corpse, a useless heap of wood 
on which decay is rapidly seizing. 
It would be more gorgeous next 
autumn than it could be this 
autumn, for the moss and the 
lichens take many months to cover 
up a dead tree,—but it was well 

orned even now. There was a 
colony of tiny fungi drawing a 
broad yellow streak down half its 
length, and single patches of colour 
had begun to collect. 

The Bohemian came to a stand- 
still beside the tree-trunk, and put 
down the bundle which he carried 
over his shoulder, and which was 
tied with a piece of strong rope. 

“Tf you will sit down here, 
Fraulein, I will fetch you the 
water; it will take me a Ilttle 
time.” 

“Very well,” said Gretchen ; 
“we can wait here. Shall you be 
long away ?” 

“Fifteen minutes, perhaps, not 
more.” 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Gretchen, sitting down onthe trunk 
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and handing him her flask. “Iam 
sorry you have to go so far.” 

The Bohemian took the 
and looked at Gretchen for a mo- 
ment asif he had something more- 
to say. He turned away, however, 
and walked a few steps off, then 
returned abruptly and said, “You 
will wait here, Fraulein, will you 
not ?” 

“ Of course we shall wait here,” 

“ But, I mean, you will not move 
from the spot; You might lose 
your way.” 

“We are not going to move 
from the spot,” she answered, and 
the Bohemian turned again away, 
and disappeared among the bushes. 
to the left. 

The trunk made a pleasant seat, 
cushioned as it was by nature, and 
Gretchen felt glad of the rest. Dr 
Komers and Kurt had also sat 
down, for there was ample room for, 
a dozen people more. Baron Tol- 
nay remained standing. He held 
his hands behind him, and gazed 
fixedly at the trunk, with a look 
which told Gretchen that he had 
forgotten no detail of that day in 
early summer when they had first 
seen this fallen tree. 

Presently Mr Howard came up, 
holding in his hand a brilliantly 
coloured fungus. 

“T have spent five minutes in 
knocking this thing off a tree,” 
he explained, as he sat down. “I 
am going to take it home with me, 
in order to show my wife, Lady 
Blanche Howard, what the sav- 
ages here feed upon. I have taken 
the most poisonous-looking one I 
could find.” 

“T feel almost inclined to side 
with the savages at this moment,” 
said Gretchen, gazing rather long- 
ingly at the shining fungus whic 
Mr Howard held, and which to all" 
appearances seemed to have been 
showered over with a permanent — 
coating of dew-drops. “It looks 
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so cool and juicy, that I would 
risk the poison for the sake of the 
refreshment.” 

“Are you thirsty?” asked Mr 
Howard. 

“Tam parched. The Bohemian 
has gone to fill my flask, but he 
will not be back for a quarter of 
an hour.” 

“Now this is too provoking!” 
cried Mr Howard, rising. ‘“ Why 
did you not appeal to me? Don’t 

ou know that an Englishman 
is never without water. Water, 
water, water, as they din into my 
ears down there. I filled my flask 
fresh at the last spring.” 

Gretchen eagerly drank off the 
water which Mr Howard poured 
into his patent cup: when the 
first edge was off her thirst, she 
began to feel sorry for the Bohe- 
mian, who had started on a useless 
mission. 

“Cail him back,” said Mr 
Howard ; “he can’t be far off,”— 
and he gave a lusty shout which 
seemed to shake the branches’over- 
head, 

“ He can walk at a tremendous 
pace, when he chooses,” said Kurt. 

They listened fora moment, but 
‘there was no response. 

“I wish he were back,” said 
Gretchen, wearily. “ I should like 
to be going home.” 

a“ Well, you do look rather 
weather-beaten,” said Kurt, con- 
templating his sister. “It would 
be a bore to have to carry you 
‘down-hill. Where can that fellow 
be staying ?” 

“T shall find him,” said Dr Ko- 
mers, rising to his feet. 

“You will lose your way,” Mr 
Howard called after him ; but the 
lawyer had already disappeared in 
the same direction which the Bo- 
hemian had taken some minutes 
before. 

The evening was closing in 
rapidly, and the brilliant tints of 
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the forest beginning to fade into 
undefined greys. 

Now that she was sitting, Gret- 
chen began to realise how tired 
she was. Her feverish thirst was 
quenched, but a sort of numb 
weariness was stealing over her. 
The day had been one at strain. 
She had succeeded thus far in 
averting an explanation with Tol- 
nay, but the effort had told upon 
her. A sense of discouragement 
chilled her now. This very spot 
suggested discouragement. When 
she had last been here, her hopes 
of finding Gaura Dracului had 
been so high ; but the discovery of 
Gaura Dracului had never seemed 
more hopeless than it did just now. 
After weeks of wandering about 
the hills, they were exactly at the 


same point at which they had been 


that day. How indignantly she 
had then refuted Tolnay’s words, 
when he had laughingly declared 
that there was no such place as her 
father described! It almost seemed 
to her now as if Tolnay had been 
right. She could herself have be- 
lieved Gaura Dracului to be a 
myth, were it not for the look of 
terror she had seen so often on 
the Bohemian’s face. She had at 
last reached the point of acknow- 
ledging to herself that the Bohe- 
mian’s simplicity had bafiled her 
cunning. “Why not put a pistol 
to the fellow’s head ?” Mr Howard 
had suggested, earlier in the day, 
having worked himself into one of 
the fits of passion to which the 
Bohemian’s obstinacy poe 
moved him ; “ he would speak fast 
enough then.” To which Gretchen 
replied that, as long as the Bohe- 
mian’s conscience was clear, he 
would not mind having a loaded 
cannon put to his head. 

There was silence between the 
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four people thus left alone in the ~ 


forest, until Istvan, pushing up his 
hat, which he had drawn over his 
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forehead, sat down on the trunk 
beside Gretchen. 
He took the place by her. side 


with a sort of ostentation—an out-. 


spoken defiance, which seemed to 
challenge the world to dispute his 
right, if it dared. At this mo- 
ment Gretchen did not attempt 
any resistance : she felt so tired, 
both physically and mentally, that 
even if he had now seized her hand 
and renewed his declaration of the 
other day, she would have been too 
weary to repulse him. 

But Istvan made no such de- 
monstration, He began digging 
at the lichens on the trunk beside 
him with the point of his stick, 
making, at the same time, some 
ap arently harmless, if somewhat 
a “4 remarks. 

“What a much pleasanter day 
it was when we were here last!” 
he observed. 

“Tt was warmer,” said Gretchen, 
for want of any more original re- 
mark. 

“It was warmer, and the wood 
was ows then, and the summer 
was beginning instead of ending. 
Everything was pleasanter. Don’t 
you think so? We were a smaller 
wey Nang 

“That is not very complimen- 
tary to Mr Howard.” 

“Nor to other members of the 
party either,” said Istvan, strikin 
off another tuft of grey lichen wit 
his stick. Complimentary? Oh 
no, I am not in a mood for compli- 
ments.” 

He said the last words rather 
lower, then checked himself, and 
bent down towards the bark of the 
tree-stem. He seemed to have for- 
gotten his last train of thought, 
and to be gazing very intently at 
the lichens he had just been muti- 
lating. Gretchen followed his look, 
but she could see nothing that 
might have been supposed to call 
forth that fixed gaze. For a 





minute orso he continued in deep *: 
silence to scrape away the mos, 


his whole attention absorbed jp 
this apparently frivolous oecupa- 
tion. Hestooped, raised his h 
stooped again, lower this time, and 
then, looking up, said quickly and 
with a sudden laugh— 

“Do you know what we are sit- 
ting on?” 


“A beech-tree,” said Gretchen,, 


somewhat startled. 


** Not a beech-tree, but the beech- _ 


tree: look what I found ! ” 

“IT did not know there was any- 
thing lost,” said Kurt. 

“There does not seem to be 
much to find,” said Mr Howard, 
“except these eternal toadstools.” 

Istvan had now laid down his. 
stick, and with his fingers was 
tearing away the moss. 

“ Look !” was all he said, as he 
pointed to the spot. Greteher 
looked, and on the place which 
Tolnay’s stick had laid bare she 
saw two deep-cut crosses engraved 
in the bark of the fallen tree. 

It was long since she had giver 


a thought to the beech-tree which — 


Adalbert had marked as a sign-post 
to Gaura Dracului: the recollec- 
tion flashed back upon her now, 
In her excitement she sprang from 
her seat. 

“Ts there is a third cross, it is 
x a’s mark,” she cried. “ Baron 

olnay, let me look !” 

Istvan’s hand was there before 
hers ; and while she was speaking 
the third cross was disclosed. 

The marks were worn with time 
and weather, but they were unmis- 
takable. This beech-tree bore 
three crosses on it, cut into the 
bark at what must have been the 
height of a man’s stature, in the time 
when the stem had stood upright. 

Just as the solution of a riddle, 


which we have tried in vain to 


guess, often provokes us by its 
very simplicity, so did it now ap- 
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r absurd to Gretchen, and well- 
nigh incredible, that they should 
have been so near to the crosses 
and yet not have seen them. 
Why, in the midst of all their 
speculations, had they never con- 
templated the possibility of the 
tree which bore the marks being 
felled ? ; ; 

A minute was spent in examina- 
tion and conjecture, and then fol- 
lowed the desire for immediate 
action. Gretchen had gone down 
on her knees to examine the marks 
more closely, but it was not long 
before she rose and looked about 
her, striving to recall her father’s 
exact directions. 

“When you have found that 
tree, you are not a hundred yards 
from the spot,” Adalbert had said. 
In spite of herself, Gretchen began 
to tremble with the agitation of 
this thought. 

Carefully turning in the direc- 
tion which her father had indi- 
eated, and calculating her paces 
with all possible nicety, Gretchen 
began her search in advance of the 
others. 

The incertitude did not 
more than five minutes. 

By an ingenious combination of 
excessively simple circumstances, 
Gaura Dracului lay so marvel- 
lously concealed that not one per- 
son in fifty passing close to the spot 


last 
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would ever pass as its existence, 
and that fiftieth person whose ig. 
norance was enlightened, would 
narra reap his experience by 
reaking his neck in a most ghastl 
fashion. A dip in the ground, 
exactly like a hundred other dips, 
and a tangle of bushes, scarcely 
more dense than in any other part 
of the forest, combined together to 
screen this black danger which 
lurked here in the very depth of 
the shadows. 

Gretchen herself overshot the 
mark, for her eagerness upset her 
calculations. She was beginnin 
again to doubt, when she hear 
Tolnay calling to her from a little 
way back— 

“This way, this way !” 

And Mr Howard shouted, “ Yes, 
this way ; but, in heaven’s name, 
be careful !” 

She turned back the way she 
had come, stumbled over a stone, 
and recovered herself; broke 
through a narrow opening in the 
tree, where the low-hanging 
branches struck her in the face, 
stooped down to escape them, and, 
with another step, stood still. 

The rich undergrowth of moss 
and fern at her feet opened sud- 
denly. She was standing on the 
brink of a space, irregularly cirsu- 
lar—black, vacant, and immeasur- 
ably deep. 
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THE TRAWLING COMMISSION AND OUR FISH-SUPPLY 


Trawiine, though a familiar 
word, has not hitherto been one 
of much meaning to the general 
public. Few persons are aware 
that some of the choicest forms of 
sea-fish, such as soles, turbot, and 
brill, are taken almost entirely by 
this method of fishing. Fewer 
still have any idea that 3000 deep- 
sea trawlers work off the coasts 
of Great Britain, employing a cap- 
ital of £15,000,000, and catching 
annually about £3,000,000 worth 
of fish ; or that the proportion of 
trawled fish to that taken in other 
ways in the London market, is 
about 5 or 6 to 1. 

Trawling, or “ trailing,” has been 

ractised on our southern coasts 
or about a century, but not to 
any great extent, except at Brix- 
ham, which may be said to have 
been built from the proceeds of 
that industry. It is, however, 
only within the last twenty or 
twenty-five years that trawling 
has been generally adopted ; but 
it 18 now largely used not only off 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
but also in French, Dutch, and 
Belgian waters. 

Such a rapid development has 
not been effected without a struggle. 
On the contrary, in certain places 
trawling has met with so much 
cc Spams that even in this epoch 
of “ burning questions,” it is, along 
a considerable part of the coast of 
Great Britain, the most burning. 
In Aberdeen, for instance, the 
trawlers have been the object of 
a demonstration as effective, and 
probably far more hearty than 
that against the House of Lords 
itself. At Wick and Stornoway 
recent piratical outrages are ex- 
pected to bring the complaint of 
the anti-trawlers within “the 


range of practical politics ;” while 
at St Andrews the fishermen haye 
lately adopted the irrefutable argu. 
ment of burning in effigy see, 
fessor, whose opinions they su 

osed were unfavorable to their . 
interests. 

The section of the British coast 
to which allusion has just been 
made, and to which the remarks in 
this paper must be understood to 
be limited, lies between the Mora 
Firth and Flamborough Head. In 
this district the word “trawler” 
is associated with an extent of 
industrial, moral and even social 
iniquity, that would much astonish 
asouth-countryman. This feeling, 
which proceeds, in the first instance, 
from the line and drift-net fisher- 
men (whom we shall call, for short- 
ness’ sake, the fishermen), has, toa 
certain extent, infected all public 
opinion, and is by no means of re- 
cent origin. What is recent is the 
degree of fierceness to which it has 
reached. The reason of'this out- 
burst, and indeed the nature of the 
whole feud, cannot properly be 
understood without a short explan- 
ation of the modus operandi of 
these three methods of fishing, by 
whose friction so large a flame has 
been kindled. 

“Trawling,” or more strictly 
speaking, “ beam-trawling,” is fish- 
ing by means of the beam trawl- 
net. Let the reader imagine a 
large beam, from 20 to 50 feet 
long, resting on two iron shoes or 
ruaners, shaped like a D, with the 
curved side to the front, and stand- 
ing from 3 to 4 feet high. If he 
can achieve this mental picture, 
we will next inform him that 
these runners are called the “ head- 
irons,” and present a flat surface 
to the ground of about 4 inches 
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wide. To the beam and to the 
straight sides of the head-irons is 
fastened a triangular net, often 
over 100 feet long, which drags 
behind the beam very much like 
the hood of a cloak turned topsy- 
turvy. The upper side of the hood 
is attached to the beam, the lower 
side is cut away in an elliptical 
curve, and rests on the bottom, 
the hollow of the curve being about 
a beam’s length behind the line of 
the beam. The edge of the net 
along this curve is threaded to a 
hawser or chain, bound round with 
bits of smaller rope till it forms a 
roll of about 5 inches in diameter, 
and ‘going by the name of the 
“ ground-rope.” The whole ap- 
paratus is fastened to the trawling- 
boat by a hawser, and dragged by 
her sledgewise along the bottom, in 
the same direction, but about a 
mile faster than the tide; the run- 
ners resting on the grouud, and the 
net extended behind the beam 
by the motion through the water. 
After the runners have passed, the 
ground-rope behind them sweeps 
the bottom of the sea, stirring up 
the fish, who, being already under 
the upper side of the net, are un- 
able to escape upwards, but are 
carried back by the rush of the 
water into the pocket. A smooth 
surface is therefore absolutely 
necessary for trawling; and, as 
a general rule, this method of 
fishing is confined to grounds where 
the bottom is firm and sandy, mud 
in any quantity being a most in- 
convenient presence in the net. 
Its operations are further limited 
by the depth of water,being mostly 
carried on in soundings of from 
20 to 50 fathoms. The night is 
the most effective time for this 
kind of work,and the net is usually 
hauled up and its contents emptied 
once in every six hours. The size 
of the trawling-smacks varies from 
about 30 to 90 tons, and ‘they are 
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propelled by sail or steam. The 
sailing trawlers are the larger, and 
mostly work at longer distances 
from the {shore, going out to the 
Dogger and Fisher banks, whence 
the fish is packed in ice, and sent 
home in steam-carriers, The steam- 
trawlers seldom ply further out 
than 40 or 50 miles, as it does not 
pay them to be at sea when the 
trawlis idle. The usual take of 
the trawl consist of haddock, 
plaice, whiting, soles, turbot, gur- 
net cod, dabs and flounders. er- 
ring are very seldom caught. 

This description will, it is hoped, 
give the reader an idea of trawl- 
ing sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. It does not include the 
small trawlers, such as “ bumble- 
bees,” shrimpers, “ horse-trawlers,” 
&c., who use a small variation of 
the beam trawl-net in the shallow 
waters inshore; this class of trawler, 
whatever its effects may be upon 
the fish, not having yet come into 
serious collision with the fishermen, 

The line-fishermen have two 
sorts of lines, “small lines” and 
“ great lines.” Tho former are of 
a light bind, and are used near 
the coast (say at a distance of from 
1 to 20 miles) for catching had- 
dock. They are about 5 miles in 
length, and often carry as many 
as 13,440 hooks. The great lines 
are for the take of cod, ling, hali- 
but, and skate, as well as haddock, 
and are shot either from 20 to 60 
miles from shore, or on the great 
fishing banks in the middle of the 
North Sea. They are of stouter 
material than the haddock-lines, 
are from 6 to 8 miles long, but only 
have about 4680 hooks. Both these 
classes of lines are shot from the 
boats when under sail, and hauled 
in again in the same way, ex- 
cept in calms, when rowing- 
boats are used. The lines are 
shot across the tide, and are —— 
in position by buoys. The had- 
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dock-lines have seldom more than 
three buoys in their whole length, 
while the great lines show a buoy 
about every mile. The lines are 
shot just before daybreak, the had- 
dock-lines being hauled as soon as 
shot, though the great lines are 
generally left down till slack 
water. 

Drift-nets are used, in the dis- 
tricts with which we are now 
dealing, almost entirely in the 
herring-fishery, though further 
south they are largely employed 
for mackerel. These nets are 
from 1 to 2 miles long, and about 
30 feet — They are suspended 
in a straight line, at, or a little 
below, the surface, by means of 
floats ; and are allowed to drift 
with the tide, forming a sort of 
floating fence. The fish, when 
they meet this obstacle, run their 
heads into the meshes, and at- 
tempting to get —_ are caught 
ny the gills and unable to go back. 

e usual time for drift-net fish- 
ing is at night, the fish being taken 
in the greatest quantities just after 
sundown or before dawn. 

The line and drift-net boats, 
depending as they do mostly upon 
small tidal harbours, are, as a class, 
much smaller than the trawlers. 
The long-line smacks are the larg- 
est; but many of the drift-net 
and haddock boats are undecked, 
although of late years there has 
been an increasing tendency to 
build boats of a larger class for 
these industries. 

It will not require a prolonged 
study of the above description to 
show that a collision between 
trawling on the one hand, and 
drift-net and fishing-line on the 
other, is as inevitable as when 
one gentleman at an Irish fair is 
dragging a coat, and another is 
looking for a coat to tread upon. 

In the first place, it must be 
remembered that fishing is not 


carried on to an equal extent in _ 


all the spaces of the sea, but ig 
confined to certain grounds fre- 
quented by the fish for the pur- 
pose of spawning, of obtainin 

food, or for other reasons not yet 
fully understood. We have there. 
fore, at the outset, fishing-boats 
of these three kinds all plyin 

their trade in certain districts 0 

limited area. It is not, however, 
the mere community of haunts 
that produces the collision between 
fishermen and trawlers. Unfor- 
tunately the form and method of 
trawling is almost, one might say, 
physically antagonistic to the other 
two systems of fishing. Drift-nets 
and lines are of a fragile nature, 
easily broken and destroyed, and 
when so treated, are difficult to 
recover. They are, as we have 
seen, of great length, and are laid 
across the stream of the tide, thus 
forming a series of obstacles, some- 
times 2 miles, sometimes 8 miles 
from end to end, planted about 
a particular sea area, at right 
angles to the course of trawlers, 
who are perpetually working up 
and down. In addition to this, 
the lines themselves are only 
marked by small buoys, often at 
long intervals from each other,and 
which are, in rough weather, in- 
visible beyond a short distance. 
The trawler can pass through any 
number of lines without damage 
to himself ; indeed he may be 
often ignorant that he has done 
so. The boat to which the lines 
belong, even if her position 
would always give a clue to the 
lie of her gear, may be at a long 


distance from the point where the © 


line is crossed. In the case of 
nets, the boat is of course nearer 
to her property ; but without ex- 
perience of that kind of fishing, 
there is no means of telliug the 
direction in which the nets are 
laid, unless the floats can be 
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sighted—a process which is often 
difficult or impossible. Moreover, 
owing to the caste-feeling between 
the two trades, the master of a 
trawler has seldom had any ex- 
rience of line or net fishing, and 
fis crew never. They are thus 
less able to judge the probable 
position of this kind of gear, and 
the best means of avoiding damage. 
Finally, when we remember that 
all tue three methods of fishin 
are carried on largely in the dark 
or dusk, we shall cease to be sur- 
rised that collision between them 
oe been frequent, and that much 
bad blood has resulted therefrom. 

Indeed for many years there 
have been loud complaints made 
by the tishermen, not only as to 
interference with, and injury to, 
the nets and lines, on the part of 
the trawlers, but also as to the 
harmful effect of trawling upon 
the fish-supply. 

Now, although there is no neces- 
sary connection between these two 
charges, it will be found that, in 
the history of the trawling ques- 
tion, they always appear together ; 
and that, in regions where the 
physical collisionbetween fishermen 
and trawlers is slight, the injurious 
effects of trawling on the fish-sup- 
ply do not strike the fishermen so 
forcibly. It is not indeed surpris- 
ing that, an ill-feeling having been 
once established by one particular 
grievance, all other grievances that 
arise should be attributed to the 
same cause, especially in the ab- 
sence of other satisfactory explan- 
ations for their existence. Nothing 
is really more difficult to account 
for than a bad fishing season occur- 
ring after a good one; but to a 
fisherman, who has for some time 
past looked upon steam-trawler X 
as the root of all evil, the cause is 
ready to hand. 

e find, accordingly, that such 
complaints have always existed, 
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even in the days when trawling 
was practised to a far less extent 
than at present. For instance, in 
1862, representations were made 
by the St. Monace men against 
trawling in the Traith Hole off the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth ; and 
the Scottish Fishery Board were 
induced to order a suspension of 
trawling on that ground. Again, 
in 1866 and 1878, when Commis- 
sions were appointed to investigate 
the whole question of the state of 
the sea-fisheries of the United. 
Kingdom, the fishermen of the 
north-east coast complained of a 
general decrease of fish, but especi- 
ally of haddock, which they attrib- 
uted entirely tothe trawlers. Both 
these Commissions, however, came 
to the conclusion that no decrease- 
was visible in the supply of fish on 
our coasts, and that no injurious 
effects were to be apprehended 
from an unrestricted use of the 
beam-trawl. 

In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1878, the following pas- 
sage occurs :— 

“Inshore trawling has been prac- 
tised more or less for a great many 
years. The practice has undoubtedly 
increased of late months in the North 
Sea, The cause of its increase is so 
singular that it is worth explaining. 
It appears almost paradoxical to assert 
that the stagnation of trade has led to 
a revolution in fishing ; but paradox- 
ical as the statement may seem, it is 
nevertheless true. The steam-tugs 
plying at the mouth of the Tyne and 
the Wear have been thrown out of 
employ by slack trade. Their masters, 
despairing of obtaining other profitable 
work for them, have placed trawls on 
board of them, and have sent them 
out to fish. But the tugs are hardly 
fitted to fish the distant grounds in 
the North Sea to which the trawling. 
fleet usually repair. They are com- 
pelled, therefore, if they trawl at all, 
to trawl on the inshore grounds, on 
which the hook-and-line men have 
hitherto enjoyed a d ammery monopoly. 
In many cases, without the assistance 
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of steam, that monopoly could not 
have been disturbed. The trawlers 
can only work on a smooth bottom, 
and on most places on the east coast 
of England the bottom is alternately 
‘hard’ and ‘smooth’; or, in less 
technical language, patches of rock 
crop up in the midst of sand or mud. 
A sailing smack, dependent on her 
sails, and forced to tack, has hardly 
room to work on the small patches of 
mud and sand without fouling her 
trawl on the rocks. A steamer, able 
to turn more quickly, can avoid the 
rocks, and work on the smaller patches 
of smooth.” 


Since these words were written, 
steam-trawling has developed to a 
great extent on our north-east 
coasts. It is not only tugs out of 
work that are now used; but 
steamers are built solely for the 
trade, fitted with steam-winches, 
ice-holds, and other modern ap- 
pliances. In 1884 there were 
about 140 steam-trawlers at work 
between the Moray Firth and 
Flamborough Head. Whatever the 
direction of the wind, these ves- 
sels can make as many continuous 
hauls as they please, going up with 
one tide and down with the next. 
Also, from their practice of work- 
ing near the land, they come in 
contact with the slighter and less 
adequately buoyed haddock-lines, 
which are, of all gear, the most 
liable to damage. 

This new development has, it 
may be gathered from the above 
description, added fresh fuel to 
the flames of the dispute between 
the fishermen and the trawlers. 
If, for all the reasons we have 
enumerated, a modus vivendi be- 
tween fishing-boats and sailing 
trawlers was difficult, that diffi- 
culty is tenfold greater in the case 
of the steamer. But besides the 
more obvious causes of collision, 
there are others of a less evident 
«character.. A good many of the 
steam-trawlers coasting off the 
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Scotch coast belong to English 
ports. The Gitemane of habits and 
religion shown by these strangers, 
in such a way, for instance, ag — 
occasional trawling on Sunda 
are displeasing to the Scotch. A 
in event of actual collision, there 
is naturally less desire for mutual 
accommodation, where the dispn- 
tants belong to the two countries, 
The steam-trawlers are usuall 
fitted out by a company or a well- 
to-do fish-merchant, while the boats 
are the property of the fishermen 
themselves. Hence the catch. 
words, “rich and poor,” “capital 
and labour,” are mixed up in the 
controversy, affording welcome op. 
portunities to the professional agi- 
tator. Finally, as much seaman. 
ship is not required on board a 
steam-trawler, the crews are often 
filled in with “soldiers,” longshore 
loafers, and others, who are looked 
upon by the regular fishermen with 
contempt. 

Apart from these sentimental 
grievances,the position of the fisher- 
men is one deserving of great sym- 
pathy. They are face to face with 
a new industry in direct rivalry 
with their own, which, as a more 
efficient method of catching certain 
classes of fish, is gradually driving 
them from a large portion of the 
market. This must in itself be 
sufficiently galling to men, in 
whose families the fishing trade 
has often been hereditary for long 
periods, and who are absolutely 
dependent on it for making a living. 
Moreover, the present law of pub- 
lic property in the fishing-grounds 
is greatly to the advantage of the 
trawlers. Resident fishermen, who 
have been accustomed to fish on 
grounds that their ancestors have 
worked, naturally feel jealous at 
the appearance of strange . boats. 
But when, after a period of success- 
ful fishing, they see these strangers 
put off to fresh grounds, leaving 
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nothing but diminished takes to 
the residents, it is not to be won-' 
dered if they consider themselves 
victims of an undoubted wrong. 
Nor is that all. In addition to 
being driven from the market, 
they find that the operations of 
their rivals have often the effect 
of driving them from the sea. Not 
only are they beaten in the race 
by fair running, but they are liable 
to be tripped up and crippled by 
their antagonists. Itis as thoug 
the tram-cars of a prosperous line 
were not content with running om- 
nibuses and cabs off the road, but 
actually ran them down as well. 

From the operation of these 
various causes, a state of feeling 
has arisen that cannot be better 
described than by a few extracts 
taken from the evidence given 
before the Commission that has 
recently investigated the subject, 
and to whose appointment we shall 
shortly refer. 


‘665. Instead of seeking to keep 
clear of the fishermen and the lines, 
they [the trawlers] take away the lines 
intentionally ; and they not only take 
away the lines, but they try to drown 
the fishermen.” 


“696. My wife, while selling fish 
the other day, found a woman in Aber- 
deen got the jaundice through eating 
fish caught by the trawlers.” 


‘*3608. Make no wonder though 
you hear of murder on the high seas 
betwixt fishermen and trawlers.” 


‘4871. To tell you the truth, gen- 
tlemen, there is no tongue can tell you 
the trials, and the disadvantages, and 
the grievances we have to meet with at 
sea. It is one thing to sit on this 
bench before you, gentlemen, to try 
and express it, but it is another thing 
to be on the greund and feel it.” 


“* 7820. I will tell you what I think 
about them trawlers, sir,—there is a lot 
of the scum of Hull gets into them. 
I believe a soldier can be a trawler 

erman.” 
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one abandoned it 
y? - Because they 


“* 3164. Eve 
[trawling}. 
were doing evil.” 


‘¢ 9863. Some people say that trawl- 
ing is a discovery of science, but I 
think that no science is good that 
destroys nature, which we know trawl- 
ing does. At the beginning of the 
world the Almighty fixed His canon 
against all destroyers of animated 
nature, and told her to be fruitful, and 
multiply and replenish the elements.” 


Frequent representations, in the - 
shape of letters and complaints, in 
a similar language and spirit to 
these extracts, having been made 
to the Board of Trade and other 
authorities, the President of that 
Board appointed a Commission in 
September 1883 to 
‘‘inquire into and report upon the 
complaints that have been made by 
the line and drift-net fishermen of in- 
juries sustained by them in their call- 
ing, owing to the use of the trawl-net 
and beam-trawl, in the territorial 
waters of the United Kingdom ; and - 
to ascertain how far these complaints 
are well founded, and whether any, 
and what, legislative remedy can be 
adopted without -interfering with the 
cheap and plentiful supply of fish.” 


The Report of this Commission 
has lately been presented to her 
Majesty, and is now accessible 
to her subjects in the form of 
a Blue-book. Between the gen- 
eral reader and a Blue-book there 
exists a natural antipathy, which, 
however justifiable on ordinary 
occasions, is in the present in- 
stance to be regretted. A subject 
like trawling, affecting a class so 
interesting as the fishermen, and a 
question so important as our fish- 
supply, cannot fail to have some 
attractions, especially in those 
northern regions that lie around the 
cradle of ‘Maga,’ which are the prin- 
cipal battle-ground of the opposing 
forces. We therefore propose to 
put before our readers a few of the 
present aspects of the trawling 
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questidn, as disclosed in the Com- 
missioners’ Report, in a lighter and 
less formal style than such a serious 
publication allows, adding from 
time to time such information or 
comment as may seem necessary. 

The complaints of the fishermen 
against the trawlers, fall, as the 
Commissioners point out, into two 
classes : first, those of decrease of 
fish ; secondly, those of damage to 
gear. 

As regards the second of these 
points, we have already touched 
upon the state of things out of which 
it arises, showing how the natural 
rivalry of the fishermen and trawl- 
ers is aggravated by the conditions 
of their respective industries. This 
exasperation is unfortunately kept 
alive by the peculiar difficulties that 
lie in the way of recovering dam- 
age for injuries-of this description, 
should the trawler deny his lia- 
bility. 

In the first place, there is the 
difficulty of identification. As the 
Commission says — 

‘*When nets or lines are injured, 
the mischief usually takes place dur- 
ing the night or about daybreak, and 
often at a considerable distance from 
the boat to which the damaged gear 
belongs. There may be several trawl- 
ers at work in the neighbourhood, 
and the fishermen cannot say by what 
vessel the damage was done. . . . Some- 
times the trawler is plainly visible, 
but is so distant, or steering in such 
a direction that her number and letters, 
which are only painted on her bow, 
are not distinguishable by the crew 
of the fishing-boat.” 


The fishermen are unable to follow 
her to take her number, because 
of the further loss they might incur 
if they deserted their sear in its 
broken condition. There is also 
the impossibility, under certain 
circumstances, of overtaking a 
steamer, But even if the offender 
be identified, the fishermen have a 
great dislike to going to law, owing 
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to “a combination of difficulties, 
such as probably exist in the case of 
no other litigation,” which havetoa 

reat extent prevented their obtain- 
ing adequate redress either in civil’ 
suits for damages or prosecutions 
under the Sea Fisheries Acts. To 
enter further into this question 
would protract our paper to an 
undue length. It is, too, a matter 
of more interest to the fishermen 
and trawlers themselves than to 
the general public, and depends to 
a great extent upon Acts of Parlia- 
ment, rendered more than usually 
obscure by their having to be read 
together with International Fish- 
ery Conventions. 

The question of the fish-supply, 
on the other hand, not only affects 
the whole population of the United 
Kingdom, but is also of consider- 
able attraction to the general reader, 
being concerned ‘not merely with 
the fate of a particular branch of 
the fisheries, but with the natural - 
laws that govern the habits of all 
fish. It will, however, be easily 
understood, that in proportion as 
this part of the Commissioners’ 
inquiry embraces a wider and more 
varied field than the other, so is 
the difficulty of arriving at the 
truth concerning it increased. Un- 
fortunately we are extremely ig- 
norant of all that relates to the 
food-fishes of the sea. Such know- 
ledge is not easy to come at, and 
hitherto there have been no prac- 
tical reasons for investigation in 
that direction. We have always 
had as much fish as we wanted, 
taking one season with another, 
and the supply has seemed practi- 
cally inexhaustible. In the case 
of some fishes that astend our 
rivers it has been different ; their 
numbers have been rapidly dimin- 
ished by over-fishing; we have been 
compelled to investigate their lives, 
and regulate their capture by the 
knowledge thus obtained. But of 
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the great shoals that inhabit the 
sea, what do youknow? What do 
we know of the spawning, the 
growth, the food, the enemies of 
such fish ; of the effect upon them 
of the saltness or temperature of 
the water, of the varying condi- 
tions of the air? Nay, more,— 
owing to the absence of any regu- 
lar fishing statistics, we cannot tell 
the number of fish caught annually, 
the number of boats, the extent of 
the gear employed, or the time 
spent in the fishing. Without 
knowledge of this kind, upon what 
sort of evidence must we fall back ? 
Upon that of the fishermen them- 
selves. Now there is probably no 
finer class of men in these islands 
than the fishermen. Numbers of 
them have the bravery and sim- 
plicity of men whose life is one of 
struggle and hardship, and who are 
accustomed to look danger in the 
face. But it cannot be said that 
they are altogether fitted to give 
accurate evidence on a question of 
this kind. They have fished in 
the ways they fish now for 
centuries. Although constantly at 
sea, they have little leisure ;. and 
even if they had, do not possess 
the educated faculty necessary for 
close observation. 

If they do observe, it is through 
the glasses of tradition, handed 
down to them by their forefathers, 
and anything beyond the rim of 
these they will not see. Further, 
in evidence so obtained, there is 
always great difficulty in separat- 
ing facts from inferences, especially 
when the matter to be investigated 
is closely bound up with the inter- 
ests of the witness. In addition 
to all this, the fishermen have no 
means but memory of comparing 
the results of present with those 
of former years.. No records of 
their takes are kept, except such 
approximations as may be reached 
through the fish-curer and the fish- 
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merchant,—no accounts of the 
amount of fish they sell, or the 
money they make in each year—of 
the time spent at sea, or the state 
of the weather in each season. 
Finally in the words of the Com- 
missioners— 


‘* The increase in the number and 
size of the fishing-boats, and in the 
efficiency of their apparatus, make if 
difficult to say how far the supply of 
fish brought to market is an accurate 
test of the increased or diminished 
productiveness of the fishing-grounds. 
Nor do the grounds themselves always 
remain the same. New grounds are 
discovered in addition to those for- 
merly used, and in some cases old 
grounds are abandoned,” 


In view of these many difficulties 
that met them upon the threshold 
of their investigation, the Com- * 
missioners seem to have adopted 
the best course that was open to 
them. While they were occupied 
themselves in taking evidence from 
the fishermen and trawlers, Pro- 
fessor M‘Intosh, of St Andrews 
University, was directed to carry 
on a series of experiments as to 
the actual effects of the trawl. 
For this purpose a sum of £200 
was advanced by the Treasury, 
and arrangements were made with 
owners of steam-trawlers at Gran- 
ton and Aberdeen, under which the 
Professor was to be taken on board 
for the ordinary trips, and allowed 
to register the contents of » the 
trawl-net. The chief object of 
these experiments was to obtain 
accurate information respecting 
the destruction of immature fish 
and spawn, said to be caused by 
trawling. Professor M‘Intosh be- 
gan his voyages in January 1884, 
and continued them to the end of 
August in the same year. During 
their continuance, ninety-three 
hauls of the trawl were made, 
upon the ordinary fishing-grounds 
off the Scotch coast, the results of 
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which were carefully registered by 
the Professor, and summarised in 
a valuable paper, printed in the 
Appendix to the Commissioners’ 


a. 

e presence of this paper, and 
its accompanying register, is a fea- 
ture in the evidence of the late 
Commission, The previous Com- 
mission had ee entirely 
upon unscientific evidence, such as 
that of fishermen, and others prac- 
tically acquainted with the ques- 
tion. Inthe present case, however, 
the Commissioners were able to 
test and compare all such state- 
ments with the actual results of 
trawling as studied by an impartial 
person trained to habits of obser- 
vation. It is true that the short 
duration of these experiments pre- 
vents their being conclusive in a 
scientific sense; but as a rough 
test of the effects of trawling, it 
cannot be denied that oy A greatly 
strengthen the report of the Com- 
missioners. The only other exper- 
iments of a like character in the 
history of the trawling question, 
are those that were carried out 
in Galway Bay under the Irish 
Fishery Board during the years 
1873-1876. The results of these, 
in important ‘points, agree, it is 
satisfactory to learn, with those 
obtained by Professor M‘Intosh. 

Quitting then, the materials 
from which the Comissioners have 
drawn their conclusions on the 
question of the decrease of the fish- 
supply, we will now proceed to 
those conclusions themselves. 

The Commissioners of 1866 and 
1878, as has been mentioned in an 
earlier part of this paper, came to 
the conclusion that no decrease 
was visible in the supply of fish 
on our coasts. This sonsullitg view 
is not, we regret to say, altogether 
borne out by the report we are 
now considering. That report says 
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‘* After carefully considering the 
bg as -— the question of 
e decrease of fish, we are of opini 
that— _— 
‘* As regards territorial waters— 

** (1.)On many fishing-grounds, from 
the Moray Firth to Grimsby, there 
has been a falling off in the Lies of 
flat-fish, both as regards quantity and 
quality. 

‘* (2) There has also beenJa decrease 
in the takes of haddock in certain 
places, chiefly in bays and estuaries. 

‘* As regards offshore waters— 

** (3.) No decrease, except in the case 
of soles, has been proved on the total 
takes of the North Ssa.” ‘ 


The conclusions of the Commis- 
sioners as to the decrease of 
haddock and fiat-fish are based 
upon the almost universal testi- 
mony of the fishermen,confirmed b 
the result of Professor M‘Intosh’s 
observations. As regards the soles, 
the evidence was mainly that of 
the trawlers themselves, this kind 
of fish being taken solely by the 
trawl-net. 

Now, looking at these conclu- 
sions for a moment, apart from an 
cause to which they are attributed, 
they point undoubtedly towards a 
serious fact, and one that demands 
the careful consideration of the 
Government. Up to the present 
time all sea-fishery "legislation has 
been based upon the theory that 
there are more fish in the sea than 
ever came outofit. In the light of 
this axiom, all methods of sea-fish- 
ing have been free, and the sea 
within the territorial waters has 
been looked upon as the property 
of the nation. 

But if it be shown that, owing 
to the indiscriminate use of any 
method of fishing, or to the want 
of a close-time for any species of 
fish, or to any other cause, there is 
an undoubted diminution in that 
supply which has always been 
considered inexhaustible, it is clear 
that we must reconsider our posi. 
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tion. Decrease unchecked ends in 
destruction: and if the haddock- 
fishery in narrow waters, and the 
flat-fish fishery all along the coast, 
are allowed to go on decreasing 
till they are practically destroyed, 
we shall have killed a goose that 
has laid golden eggs of untold 
value. The inshore haddock-fish- 
eries on the north-east coast give 
employment to a large number of 
the smaller boats, and to old men 
and boys, who are physically un- 
able to follow the deep-sea fishing, 
as well as to steam-trawlers. If 
these fisheries have to be aban- 
doned, only the richer fishermen, 
who are able to build the larger 
boats, will remain in the trade, the 
supply of the freshest and best qual- 
ity of fish will be seriously diminish- 
ed, and the market will be largely 
dependent upon the less palatable 
iced fish that is caught out at sea. 
Also, the further it is necessary to 
go to catch the fish, the dearer will 
it become. Besides, as the number 
of larger boats increase, so will 
the offshore banks become more 
crowded ; and there seems to be 
no reason why the decrease that 
has begun inshore should not. ex- 
tend further and further from the 
coast. A greater risk will also be 
incurred by those taking part in 
the fisheries. 

In the case of soles, the destruc- 
tion is still more serious, as, not 
being limited to inshore waters, it 
may be expected to end in the 
total extermination of the species. 
Of all the food-fishes of the sea, 
the sole is most popular, and if 
any legislation could prevent its 
becomiug extinct, no time should 
be lost in initiating it. But it is 
here that the real difficulty of the 
question meets us. In what direc- 
tion is such legislation to proceed ? 
To what cause is the diminution of 
these three kinds of fish due? If 
it is due to the force of Nature, we 
VOL. CXXXVII.—NO. DCCCXXXV. 
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cannot hope to “expel her by the 
fork ” of an Act of Parliament. If, 
however, it is the result of over 
fishing, of fishing in any particular 
way, or even of general disturbance 
of the fishing-grounds, the remedy 
is in our own hands, even if we, 
have to “lay hands on our father 
Protagoras,” in the shape of Polit- 
ical Economy. 

It is clearly, then, of the first 
importance to determine what the 
cause or causes of the alleged de- 
crease really are. If we were to 
inquire of the fishermen, we should 
get but one answer—Trawling is 
the cause. As, however, we have 
endeavoured to point out, there are 
reasons why fishermen just now 
are not altogether the most impar- 
tial judges of the effects of trawling. 
Moreover, unfortunately for their 
own general allegations, they have 
given particulars of the ways in 
which the mischief is done. hese 
are reducible to four : (1.) Destruc- 
tion of spawn ; (2.) Destruction of 
immature fish ; 3 Injury to food 
of fish and bait-beds ; (4.) Disturb- 
ance and exhaustion of fishing- 
grounds. 

The above charges practically 
cover the whole case of the oppon- 
ents of trawling. We propose, 
therefore, to deal with them seri- 
atim, varying the order in which 
they appear in the Commissioners’ 
Report, for the purpose of keeping 
the most important of the four to 
the last. 

Destruction of spawn is alleged 
to occur by the pressure of the 
“runners,” which we have described 
as carrying the trawl-beam ; and 
by the passage of the ground rope 
along the bottom. It is also al- 
| that spawn is brought up in 
the net in great quantities and so 
killed. Now, for trawling to pro- 
duce these effects, it is necessa 
that the spawn should be on the 
bottom of the sea ; and it is a curi- 
22 
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ous instance of the vitality of tra- 
dition in the face .of experience, 
that the fishermen examined by 
the Commissioners maintained to 
a man that all spawn did sink to 
«the bottom. Far from this being 
the case, recent investigations in 
Norway, America, and Scotland, 
have established as an undoubted 
fact, that ripe and uninjured ova 
of cod, haddock, and flat-fish, and 
many others, either float on the 
surface of the water or a little be- 
low it. The only important ex- 
ception to this rule is the spawn 
of the herring. It is, therefore, 
herring-spawn only that could 
eather by the action of the trawl, 
and in the takes of this fish, the 
Commissioners find that there has 
been no diminution. 

If evidence of reputation were 
to be trusted, the trawlers would 
come off badly on the charge of 
destroying immature fish. The 
bad name that they have incurred 
in this respect is perhaps due to 
the work of the small trawlers 
alluded to in the beginning of this 
paper, who on many parts of the 
coast work close inshore, and pro- 
bably do destroy a large amount 
of fry. Althotgh, throughout the 
evidence taken by the Commission, 
it is clearly the belief of the fish- 
ermen that this evil prevails to 
a very large extent, they do not 
seem to have produced any really 
conclusive proofs of its existence. 
In the experiments of Professor 
M‘Intosh, the immature fish reg- 
istered as caught in the trawl 
were mostly of the less valuable 
kinds. The quantity of young 
haddock and whiting taken was 
inconsiderable, the immature speci- 
mens of these fishes being generally 
found in the mouths of the larger 
kinds—a state of things that makes 
the trawlers their avengers rather 
than their murderers. It seems 
likely, that below a certain size the 
fry escape altogether through the 


meshes of the trawl-net, as Pro. 


fessor M‘Intosh states that it was 


rare to capture dabs under 

inches in length, and that in using 
the small trawl close inshore in 
St Andrews Bay, none of the 
smaller flat-fishes with which that 
region abounds were taken. This 
absence of immature fish in large 
quantities from the trawl-net was 
fully borne out by the trawlers 
themselves; and it seems clear that, 
at any rate in the districts visited 


‘by the Commission, there is no 


wasteful or unnecessary destruction 
of food-fishes committed in this 
way. 

The next charge we come to is 
that of “injury to the food of fish 
and the bait-beds.” It is easy to 
understand that constant trawling 
on a limited area, such as a mussel- 
bed, may injure and disturb the 
inhabitants, and deprive the fisher- 
men of their supply of bait. In- 
deed this possibility has been rec- 
ognised by the Legislature, who 
have given power to the Board of 
Trade to suspend trawling in such 
places. But the alleged damage 
done by the trawl to the bottom 
of the sea, and to “the inverte- 
brate bottom fauna ” inhabiting the 
banks where the fish feed, seems to 
be of a somewhat visionary charac- 
ter. All that appear to suffer are 
the more brittle forms of submarine 
life, such as star-fish, sea-urchins, 
&c. Other forms of these crea- 
tures of a more pliable nature 
would probably receive little in- 
jury from the  ground-rope, 
while the surface of the head- 
irons is too small to do material 
damage. In all probability this 
view of the injurious effects of the 
trawl-net was originally founded 
upon the idea that, strange to say, 
still exists in the minds of some 
of the fishermen (cf. Ans. yee 
that the heavy trawl-beam itself 
is dragged along the bottom of the 
sea, = 
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‘So far, we have seen that the 
ways in which the fishermen at- 
tempt to connect the trawl-net 
with the decrease of fish as cause 
and effect, have scarcely succeeded 
in establishing their contention. 
The last and most serious count of 
their indictment is “ disturbance 
and exhaustion of the fishing- 
grounds.” By “disturbance” 1s 
meant the driving away of the 
fish for a longer or shorter time ; 
bv “ exhaustion,” the working out 
of any particular ground by over- 
fishing. 

The evidence for and against 
this charge is, unfortunately, of 
the same indefinite character as 
that with which we have had to 
deal all along, rendering only ap- 

roximate results possible. And 
if this be true as regards the exist- 
ence of any particular state of 
things, such as the increase or 
diminution of fish on a particular 
bank, much more does it apply to 
any attempt to ascertain the causes 
that have produced such a result. 

This difficulty is strongly felt in 
the case of a disturbance. As the 
Commissioners say, “Several cases 
of a specific character. were men- 
tioned to us, where shoals of her- 
ring and haddock were alleged to 
have disappeared from particular 
fishing-grounds after the trawlers 
had begun to work there. We 
have had no satisfactory proof that 
trawling was the cause of this dis- 
appearance.” 

A fisherman may come with a 
story that a shoal of herring has 
been frightened away in a night 
by the trawlers, and it may be the 
fact that the fish have disappeared ; 
but until we can say that no other 


causes affect the movements of. 


herring but fear of a trawl-net, 
we cannot safely ascribe their de- 
parture to the working of that im- 
plement. It is perfectly possible 
that the moving of the fish may be 
only a step in a process of whose 
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course we are ignorant. It ma 
be the result of scarcity of food, 
change of temperature, presence of 
enemies, or some other alteration 
of the natural conditions. Still: 
more difficult it is to say whether 
repeated disturbance could ever, in 
any case, have the effect of per- 
manently causing fish to desert any 
particular area. There have been 
undoubted instances of fish aban- 
doning grounds without any assign- 
able cause—viz., the disappearance 
of haddock from Dublin Bey; and 
the extraordinary fluctuations of 
the Bohiislan herring-fisheries in . 
Sweden. 
The question of “ disturbance ” 
would seem in reality to be really 
one of degree. The amount. of 
disturbance that would scare fish 
from a small fishing-bank, would 
have no effect when disturbed 
over a large one. Trawling has 
gone on at Brixham on the same 
grounds for over 100 years without 
affecting the large offshore banks, 
but some of the Brixham witnesses 
before the Commission thought 
that the increase in the number of 
trawlers was beginning to tell on 
the smaller grounds near the shore. 
On the Dogger Bank,or the fishing- 
grounds off the mouth of the Firth 
of Forth, disturbance is an un- 
known word; but in St Andrews 
Bay, or in the Firth itself, its 
effects are stated to be plainly 
visible. And as the whole ques- 
tion is one of degree, so is the part 
played by the trawler in the mat- 
ter. If herrings are scared by the 
assage of a trawl-net of 100 feet 
by 50, surely they will not be 
indifferent to the presence of two 
miles of drift-net filled with strug- 
ping members of their species, 
he blame due to the trawlers in 
alarming the fish must depend 
“on the proportion their opera- 
tions bear in any particular localit 
to those of other modes of fishing.” 
Perhaps, too, the fishing-boats, 
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though the chief, are not the only 
offenders. The large increase in 
the number of i. particularly 
steamers, which perpetually come 
up and down the waters near the 
shore, may not be without some 
influence on the fish. Indeed, 
when we find how many circum- 
stances are considered to affect the 
peace of mind of our sea-fishes, we 
eannot be surprised if they are 
occasionally “disturbed.” The fol- 
lowing are some of the causes given 
in the returns of the Coast-guard 
officers, as producing a decrease of 
fish in the inshore waters of ‘their 
districts, and are to be found in 
the Appendix to the Commissioners’ 
Report: “Shifting of banks,” 
“change in set of currents,” 
“washing of artificial manures from 
the land, “ firing guns from forts,” 
“excursion steamers,” “ dog-fish,” 
“ cutting sea-weed,” “ ashes thrown 
from steamers,” “French boats 
throwing guts of herring into the 
sea,” and in one case, “‘ the sinking. 
of a French vessel laden with par- 
affin-oil.” 

On the whole, it still remains 
an open question whether it can 
be established that disturbance has 
any effect upon the fisheries at all. 
Given its possibility, it is clear, 
from what we have seen, that there 
may be other disturbers besides the 
trawlers. But whatever the truth 
concerning it, “ disturbance ” is not 
really a question of vital import- 
ance. The disturbed fish may go 
to other banks and be caught there 
—at any rate, their place will be 
taken by others if the water is left 
quiet ; for of mere disturbance 
causing fish permanently to desert 
any fishing-ground, there is as 
yet no evidence whatever. In the 
case, however. of “exhaustion” by 
_over-fishing, much more serious 
issues are involved. 

Repeated instances are given in 
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the evidence taken by the Commis. 
sioners, where, after trawlers haye 


been at work upon a ground, the 
fish-supply begins to diminish, and 
on their continuing to work, con- 
tinues to diminish. Indeed the 
trawlers themselves virtually allow 
this; admitting that it is part of 
their system to change their ground 
from time to time, as they find a 
falling off in their takes. Pro- 
fessor M’Intosh, too, does not hesi- 
tate to attribute to trawling a 
“considerable effect” on the in. 
shore fisheries at Aberdeen and 
elsewhere, and in his evidence 
(Ans, 22,348) the following pas- 
sage occurs: “ Your experience 
in St Andrews Bay is to this 
effect : that a limited area may be 
trawled out,’ but that after a time 
it may be restocked with fish.”— 
“ Restocked with fish.” And Pro- 
fessor Cossar Ewart, of the Scotch 
Fishery Board, agrees (1268) with 
this conclusion. 

Now it is clear that if the supply 
of fish in a given area can be per- 
ceptibly diminished by fishing, it 
only requires over-fishing to pro- 
duce exhaustion. Nor are we able 
to console ourselves with the re- 
flection that this possibility is con- 
fined to narrow waters. _ If, as the 
Commissioners say, “ continuous 
fishing with such an effective im- 
plement as the beam-trawl, within 
a limited area; may sensibly dimin- 
ish the number of fish,” the large 
offshore banks are just as liable to 
exhaustion as the inshore ones, 
provided they are subjected to a 
proportionate strain upon their 
sources. Now once this is allowed, 
the exhaustion of all fishing-grounds 
is a mere question of time. At 

resent, as we have observed, ex- 
austion has not showed itself on 
any general scale. There is, how- 
éver, no reason why, if fishing con- 


tinues to develop at the rate that 





1 The italics are the writer’s. 
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it has been doing of recent years, 
the symptoms already evident at 
Aberdeen, St Andrews, and Scar- 
borough should not spread. 

It is, however, with “ exhaust- 
“ion” as. with disturbance. It 
ig not the trawlers only who 
“exhaust.” Other methods of 
fishing play their part in the pro- 
cess. Now, in the Scotch dis- 
tricts between the Moray Firth 
and Eyemouth, first-class fishing- 
boats have increased since 1881 by 
102, and second-class boats by 29. 
A few years ago there were no 
steam-trawlers in the*same region, 
but in 1883 their number is re- 
turned at about 47. Although 
no similar returns are published 
for England, there is probably a 
still,greater increase in the fishing- 
boats of all kinds built in the ports 
of that country. Nor is this all. 
An immense development has taken 
place of late years in fishing ap- 
paratus of all kinds, and more 
effective methods for its uses have 
come into vogue. Both nets and 
lines have increased in size, and 
are made of better material ; steam- 
winches have been introduced on 
board the trawlers ; and the use of 
ice and carrying steamers enables 
boats to go farther to sea, and to 
remain continuously at work for 
long periods. @Steam line-fishing 
vessels have already been tried, 
and found to answer in the Tyne ; 
and there is every probability that 
this class of vessel will generally be 
adopted. Thus, if the causes that 
have already .on several grounds 
sensibly diminished the quantity 
of fish, continue to multiply and 
become more powerful, there is 
every reason to think that “ex- 
haustion” may appear in other 
places. Nor are we without some 
slight indications that actually 
point to some such result. 

_ At the commencement of their 
inquiry the Commissioners issued 


@ series of questions to all the 
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Coast-guard officers of the United 
Kingdom, requesting information 
as to the condition of the inshore 
fisheries, and the methods of fish- 
ing employed in each district. In 
fifty-two districts out of eighty- 
five there was said to be a falling 
off in the takes of fish; and in 
forty-five of these districts ype 
in some shape was said to carri 
on. Questions of the like import 
were also sent to the Govern- 
ments of countries whose territories 
are situated on the coasts of the 
North Sea. In Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Germany there is an 
alleged decrease in the inshore 
fishing. In the two latter coun- 
tries trawling is carried on, though 
by sailing-vessels only. Finally, 
in a table given in the Appendix 
to the Commissioners’ Te ort, 
giving the state of the inshore 
shing in Scotch fishery districts 
where trawling is not carried on, 
or only to a slight extent, no de- 
crease of the takes is returned 
except in four cases. 

These facts, so far as they are 
trustworthy, point to the conclu- 
sion that trawling in the narrow 
waters and on the smaller banks 
of our inshore fisheries is begin- 
ning to make itself felt, possibly as 
a large and effective factor in our 
system of fishing,possibly as part of 
that continuous disturbance that 
may be driving fish everywhere 
into the deeper waters. The other 
causes that produce variation in 
the fish-supply would, of course, 

roduce their effects whether trawl- 
ing existed or not. But it seems 
clear, at any rate, that trawling 
and greater or less falling off of 
the fish-supply do coexist in many 
places, and that the more trawlers 
there are, the more the fish fall off, 
—the process being b pregees: by 
the superior efficacy of the appara- 


tus in the case of steam-trawling, 
Of course it may be said that the 
evil will cure itself, for that as soon 
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as the supply of a particular ground 
is lessened, that ground will be 
abandoned till it has regained its 
normal condition. But it does 
not seem by any means certain 
that recovery ol dates ensue in 
such cases. Several instances— 
for example, that of the estuary of 
the Tay—were mentioned in the 
evidence before the Commissioners, 
where the productiveness of waters 
that have been over-fished was said 
to have never been restored. More- 
over, in the present state of the law, 
that allows unrestricted fishing, no 
favourably situated ground would 
enjoy sufficient quiet for complete 
recovery. Boats would flock there 
on the first appearauce of fish, 
and it is quite conceivable that 
constant attacks of this sort would 

revent the ground ever regaining 
its. former productiveness. But 
even if it is likely that any given 
area would be left alone till the 
productiveness of its waters was 
thoroughly restored, a system of 
fishing carried on in this way would 
be of the most wasteful kind. Over- 
fishing a bank once every two or 
three years would not yield nearly 
so much to the markets as a fair 
annual catch on the same ground. 
Besides, the hardship to the local 
fishermen, touched upon above, 
would be so intensified, that their 
trade would in all probability dis- 
appear, and instead of a regular 
and equal supply along the whole 
coast, the fishing would flit from 
place to place, according to the 
state of the ground. 

As regards the causes, other 
than over-fishing, that may pro- 
duce “exhaustion” of a fishing- 
ground, it is, in the present state 
of our knowledge impossible to 
define their power, or how far 
their action may be local or gen- 
eral. In the words of the Com- 
missioners— 


“It is only reasonable to suppose 
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that the seasons, and perhaps other - 
causes, of which nothing is as yet 
known, largely influence the supply 
of fish. There may be good and bad 
fishing years on the sea, just as there 
are good and bad harvests on land. 
And as good and bad harvests fre. 
quently come in cycles, good and bad 
fishing seasons may do the same. We 
have no statistics for any length of 
time, except from Scotland, and there 
only in regard to herring (which fully 
bear out this view), to enable us to 
say how far this has been the case . 
hitherto. The recollection of fisher- 
men extending over a long period of 
years, are not sufficiently precise to 
allow any conclusion to be based upon 
them. And although we consider that 
the supply of certain kinds of fish, in 
certain places in the territorial waters, 
has diminished in recent years, we 
cannot estimate precisely the degree 
in which: the diminution has taken 
lace. Without accurate statistical 
information, extending over many 
years, it is impossible to form any 
satisfactory opinion upon the point. 
We are therefore unable to come to 
the conclusion that trawling is the 
sole cause of the decrease of fish in 
inshore waters. In so far as it ma; 
contribute to that decrease, we thi 
it can only be as part of a system of 
over-fishing, and not because of any 
wasteful destruction of spawn, fish- 
food, or immature fish.” : 
We must, however, be on our 
guard, in the presenee of such a 
tangible and mapageable cause 
as “exhaustion ” by the operation 
of man, against imputing too much 
to the action of natural forces, that 
may or may not exist. There is 
always a temptation to exaggerate 
the unknown; and this human 
failing is especially tempting, when 
by adopting it we may escape re- 
sponsibility. At any rate, the fact 
of our being unable to gauge un- 
known influences, should not pre- 
vent us from modifying the injuri- 
ous effect of those that are known, 
—and of these trawling is undoubt- 
edly the most prominent, though it 
is quite possible it may not be the 
only one. it remains, then to be 
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asked. What restrictions, if any, 
should be imposed upon the use of 
the beam-trawl ? 

Now it would of course be ab- 
surd to think of abolishing alto- 
-gether an industry which, even in 

1868, was described as the source 
of by far the greatest and most 
progressive supply of fish, dther 
than herring, to the principal mar- 
kets of this country ; as the only 
mode of fishing by which certain 
descriptions of fish, such as soles 
and plaice, could be largely sup- 
plied ; and as engaging the largest 
capital, and employing the most 
numerous body of hardy fishermen; 
as least under the control of the 
weather,and as obtaining the great- 
est returns of fish for the labour 
and capital employed. 

Nor do the Commissioners make 
any such sweeping recommenda- 
tions. The present fishery authori- 
ties of the United Kingdom are,—in 
Ireland, a Fishery Board, endowed 
by Act of Parliament with power 
to regulate methods of fishing, and 
to make by-laws for its protection; 
in Scotland, a Fishery Board, with 
many duties but no powers ; and 
in England, an inspector of salmon- 
fisheries. The Commissioners sug- 
gest that a fishery authority should 
be created for England, and that 
this body and the Scotch Board 
should possess powers similar to 
those now held by the Irish 
Board; that statutory powers 
should be conferred on all those 
Boards for the collection of statis- 
tics, an an annual sum allowed 
them for scientific experiments. 

If these suggestions be adopted 
by the Legislature, they ought to 
put an end to the trawling ques- 
tion for good and all. Proper 
statistics of the number of fish 
caught in particular seasons, the 
number of boats employed, the 
nature and efficiency of the ap- 
paratus, and the time spent in 
fishing, would enable comparisons 
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to be made between the takes of 
various seasons, showing whether 
any alleged decrease in the fish- 
supply was real or imaginary, as 
well as the rate and degree of such 
decrease.’ Regular scientific ob- 
servation directed towards the 
habits of food-fishes, their times 
and places of spawning, the history 
of their ova, the growth of their 
fry, and the influence upon their 
movements of changes of temper- 
ature, of the saltness or specific 
gravity of the water, and of the 
state of the weather, would go far 
towards elucidating the number of 
causes affecting their distribution 
in our seas. Finally, a temporary 
suspension of one of several modes 
of fishing would, combined with 
the knowledge obtained as above 
mentioned, give some data for 
estimating the influence of the 
various methods of catching fish 
upon the supply of any particular 
region. ith all these means of 
arriving at a just decision, the 
Fishery Boards would be able to 
act with an authority that our 
present imperfect knowledge ren- 
ders impossible. If these bodies 
came to the conclusion that any 
one mode of fishing—trawling, for 
mstance—was doing permanent 
damage to any particular ground, 
they could suspend it at discre- 
tion, or prescribe a close-time when 
they thought such a remedy would 
be sufficient. 

It is, however, to be feared, 
though the trawling controversy 
may be set at rest, that the fish- 
ermen themselves will not benefit 
much, whatever may be the legisla- 
tion of the future on this vexed 
question. The fishery authorities 
cannot well stop trawling on the 
plea of “ exhaustion,” and permit, 
say, twenty boats to fish for had- 
dock upon the same bank with lines, 
each of which has 13,440 hooks. 

Indeed, the more we look the 
matter in the face, the more does 


672 
the long and short of the whole 
question seem to be that trawling 
“catches fish, that the line-fisher- 
men might otherwise have taken, 
in amore expeditious and regular 
manner.” It is the old story: 
“The old order changeth, giving 
lace to new.” Much as the hand- 
ooms in the cottages scattered 
about the Yorkshire moors and 
lanes went down before the spin- 
ning-jennies and the mills, so the 
family fishing-boat will disappear 
before the trawler and the Fishing 
Company. Only that in the pres- 
ent case the process is rendered 
doubly hard upon the losers, by 
the fact that the survival of the 
fittest is brought about to some 
extent in the manner in which it 
was effected in the primeval forests 
—viz., by “smashing up ” the un- 
fittest. 

It is impossible to look upon 
the results of this evolution as an 
unmixed blessing. The seductive 
phrases, “food of the people,” 
“ progress,” and “ free trade,” fail 
to make up for the extinction of 
such a class as the fishermen of 
our village ports. Itis not merely 
that such men are of immense im- 
portance to a maritime nation as a 
nursery for seamen, and as the first 
line of our naval reserve; but in 
this time of luxury and domestic 
peace, the fishermen are almost the 
only class who keep up something 
of the simplicity and courage of 
older times. Owners of their own 
boats, they have all the indepen- 
dence of the peasant proprietor, 
without his narrow anil grinding 
life. Day by day they are accus- 
tomed to confront hardship and 
danger, to look death itself in the 
face. Inthe words of one of them, 
“We often have to fight, taking 
our lives in our hands, making a 
living for our families.” Forsuch 
a class to disappear is, in our 


opinion, a national calamity. That 
they will combine and start trawl- 
ing on their own account is, in 
their present state of feeling, hope. 


less ; nor would it be possible for . 


those resident in tidal harbours 
that can only accommodate the 
smaller class of boats. It is rather 
to be hoped that the development 
of the herring-fishing—which has, 
upon the Scotch coasts at any rate, 
already taken a good many of the 
fishermen from the haddock-lines— 
may furnish employment for some, 
in event of the general decrease of 
the inshore fishing. Others may 
be wanted to man the increasin 
class of deep-sea liners ; while the 
demands of the richest class of the 
community for line-caught fish will 
possibly always give occupation to 
a certain number. 

It is to be feared, however, that 
the period of change will be one 
of hardship and its attendant ill 
feeling ; and that although, if we 
look to “bread alone,” the com- 
munity may benefited, yet that 
we shall lose the light of many 
frugal and honest lives. It is true 
that we shall possess a “cheaper 
and more regular method of catch- 
ing fish.” At any rate, it is to be 
hoped that something will be done 
to put matters on a better footing 
than they are at present ; and it is 
satisfactory to hear that, in these 
days of fancy legislation, there is 
a chance of a bill (for Scotland 
only) on this important question 
being brought forward, embody- 
ing some of the recommendations, 
of the Commissioners. Whether, 
in spite of Redistribution of Seats, 
Supplementary Estimates, Irish 
members,'and the general confu- 
sion now prevailing at home an 
abroad, anything useful will ever 
become law, is more than the most 
Banguine man or the most “ad- 
vanced Liberal ” can hope to say. 
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Even if failure may be fairly 
said to have marked the first 
grand stage of our latest African 
«<ampaign, those who have taken 
part in it can, with a clear con- 
science, wash their hands of the 
blood of the just person they were 
sent to rescue ; for, as a matter of 
fact, as soon as the route—right or 
wrong—was decided on, there was 
absoiutely not one day’s delay from 
start to finish. 

And such a finish ! Exquisitely 
sad to all, from the general in 
command to the humblest member 
of the expedition ; and, let us char- 
itably suppose, not without some 
tinge of sadness to-those on whom 
the terrible weight of the respon- 
sibility of the delay and consequent 
catastrophe must ever lie. 

Probably no campaign was ever 
entered upon, the end of which 
after an exceedingly short time, 
was more eagerly longed for by 
all concerned, though in various 
degrees. 

Longed for, probably, by its 
commander, who must have always 
foreseen that a check such as he 
has experienced would, if its effects 
were to be counteracted and the 
status quo recovered, inevitably 
lead to many months of compara- 
tive inaction for his troops in one 
of the most trying climates in the 
world. Longed for by those who 
volunteered to take part in it, 
fondly hoping to have been ere 
now on their triumphal return 
home, ready to account to all and 
sundry the stirring events and in- 
cidents, the relation of which be- 
comes so much more lifelike with 
the rnens preface of quorum 
pars fui. And, last but not least, 


longed for by those few who, hav- 
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ingspent the anxious and uncertain 
months of last spring and summer 
in the unsupported Nubian out- 
posts, had hoped that now, at all 
events, their warfare was accom- 
plished, and that they were not 
doomed, as is their lot, to pass the 
burning summer in the rather less 
risky posts they presently occupy 
on the line of communications. 
That each individual of the small 
force so unfortunately but nec- 


‘essarily scattered throughout the. 


Soudan should be actuated in dif- 
ferent degrees by the same wish, 
is attributable to various causes, 
into which it is interesting, as they 
may be said to be the centre of all 
interest now, to look. 

To commence with their chief. 
His personal anxiety, above and 
beyond the mere professional desire 
to preserve the lives intrusted to 
him, must be deep and absorbing, 
and should enlist the sympathy of 
all, for the task he has in hand—a 
task of as great, if not greater, 
difficulty than the one he has 
failed to accomplish, because of 
the long period which must now 
elapse during which his men will 
have to grapple with the deadly 
influences of climate and the in- 
evitable ill effects of enforced inac- 
tion. And yet, perhaps, “ deadly” 
is hardly the word to employ. 
Except in one or two places, the 
climate, for a tropical one, may be 
called healthy, on account of its 
excessive dryness. So the struggle 
between man and his unseen’ foes 
may be measured by his ability to 
resist the burning sun, the dis- 
tressing sand-storms, and the blast- 
ing winds, which will be his portion 
for the next few months. 

It would be an interesting point 
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for the student of chance to cal- 
culate how many out of the forces 
in the Soudan at the beginning of 
April will find themselves still there 
in October. A case, truly, of the 
surviva! of the fittest ? 

Passing from the first on the 
list, we come to a posse of elderly 
and respectable general officers and 
colonels—most of them married 
men with families—far more fitted 
to adorn their respective stations, 
whether military or social, at home, 
than to pass in comparative idle- 
ness the trying ordeal of the next 
few months. Then come the band 
of warriors who, prompted by love 
of novelty or of active service, hur- 
ried out to the scenes they would 
now perhaps not unwillingly ex- 
change for the more varied ex- 
citements of the London season and 
the flesh-pots of Pall Mall. That 
they have deserved well of their 
country, and done work equal to 
and possibly greater than, any per- 
formance even of our armies of 
6 ym days, is gratifying to them 
and to all ; let us hope that the re- 
miniscences of their good deeds will 
serve to temper the wind of May 
and June to these shorn lambs. 
Then, again, there are the few 
who, having already borne the bur- 
den and heat of 1884, are doomed 
to another summer a few hundred 
miles farther south, and who in 
some ways are more to be pitied 
than their comrades, as they re- 
member only too well the full force 
of that scorching heat which is 
already advancing upon them with 
rapid strides. . 

n connection with this, it may 
be stated that the average maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures 
along the Nile from Korti north- 
wards to Sarras for the first three 
weeks of March, were in the shade 
91.14° and 60.4° respectively—the 
maximum and minimum readin 
being 99° and 48°. A steady daily 
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increase is observable, only inter 
rupted by an occasional two days’ 
hurricane, during the first day of 
which the thermometer rises consid- 
erably ; but on the second, the sun 
being obscured as in a London fo 
bythe dust-laden air,the actual read- 
ing is lower, an advantage entire. 
ly counterbalanced by the chokin 
and suffocating sensation indudel 
by the inhaling forforty-eight hours 
of this visible and tangible sub. 
stance. Nothing but a well-built 
house, with cloaty fitting windows, 
and kuskus grass tatties, kept 
continually wet, as in India, sup- 
plying the place of doors, would 
afford any protection against this 
evil ; and as even in Lower Egypt 
such contrivances are unknown, 
they cannot be looked for in the 
Soudan, where, indeed, for mats 
of that description, &c., no suitable ° 
grass or fibre can be found. More- 
over, our troops are not in hquses, 
and, owing to the scarcity of ma- 
terial for building, are not likely to 
be so accommodated. 

The discomforts of the gale 
while it lasts cannot certainly be 
exaggerated. Business becomes 
almost impossible, though for the 
first few hours a little writing may 
be. accomplished by the substitu- 
tion of the pencil for the pen. 
Eating in the open is out of the 
question; and, with tent-doors 
closed, the rapid rise of tempera- 
ture makes it equally distasteful 
there. In fact, men and animals 
alike make up their minds to pas- 
sive resistance and inaction, as, 
huddled together under rocks or 
trees, with veils over their heads, 
they await with patience(?), like 
Norwegian ponies, with their tails 
turned towards a storm, the sub- 
sidence of the wind. 

The true value, however, of the 
gale—which, from the tone of this 
article, it may rightly be inferred: 
is raging at this moment of writing 
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‘is to be found on the morning 
following, when the miseries of the 
past two days are partially com- 
pensated by a short period of com- 
arative coolness, after which the 
heat, like a giant refreshed, comes 
on more rapidly than ever (the 
temporary lull seeming to be only 
reculer pour mieux sauter), 

And now that several thousands 
of ourcountrymen are committed 
to spending a summer on the Nile 
—a pleasant-sounding term, in 
which, however, there is more than 
meets the eye—let us consider 
what can be done to mitigate its 


severity. 
Those whose term of similar 
punishment commenced at an 


earlier date than that of most of 
their fellow-sufferers—viz., this 


time last year—may be credited . 


with a certain amount of personal 
experience on the subject, and pro- 
bably found in the Soudan, as in- 

deed in all tropical climates, that, 

of all antidotes against the foe, 

shelter, clothes, and food for body 
“and mind, are the most important 
to be considered. As regards the 
first, Sir Samuel Baker is of opin- 
ion that the native contrivances of 
mud-walls,mats,and palm-branches 
are the best, and he emphatically 
rag against any attempt to 
ive in boats or upon the water. 
It may be presumptuous to go 
against such a first-class authority, 
but there can be no doubt that 
the friendly refuge of a dahabiah 
during a sand-storm is not to be 
despised ; and probably, on some 
parts of the'line of communication, 
rafts thoroughly well sheltered by 
grass-mats might be used advan- 
tageously—at all events for the 
sick, and especially for eye cases, 
of which a large number may be 
expected, In the neighbourhood 
of a cataract, however still the day 
on shore may be, there is always a 
ghost of a breeze on the water ; and 
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a system of mats al! round the 
raft, while not of a sufficient thick- 
ness to keep out the wind, would 
obviate the glare, which is a most 
painful accompaniment of sun on 
the water. The principal difficulty 
of raft-making would be a want 
of proper woot for the purpose— 
palm, which is the only available 
large timber, being spongy, and 
possessing no. buoyancy whatever. 
On shore nothing , probably is bet- 


‘ter than well-built huts, composed 


either exclusively of grass-mats, or 
with walls on the three sunny 
sides; the fourth side—having a 
northern exposure, from which 
point the wind blows six days out 
of seven—being composed of mats, 
which, with plenty of palm-leaves, 
should form a double roof. These 
mats, of course, while affording no 
protection against, but rather serv- 
ing to admit the scorching wind, 
will toa certain extent mitigate 
and break its intensity; and though 
an actually lower temperature can 
be obtained by mud-walls and ex- 
clusion of air, it isa question if 
this is more wholesome or less un- 
bearable than the fresher and nat- 
ural though moreardent heat, In 
most of the stations where our 
troops will be,there isa good deal of 
natural shade from trees and rocks, 
At Dal, for instance, we noticed 
that the commandant had, by exca- 
vating under the shade of a precipi- 
tous rock, been able to pitch a lash- 
kar-pal tent so far in the shade that 
the sun never touched one side at 
all, while upon the other it never 
descended in direct rays. Proba- 
bly few places possessing such nat- 
ural advantages could be found— 
and of course later on, when the 
sun is higher in the zenith, noth- 
ing short of an overhanging rock 
would aftord shelter from the more 
vertical rays ; but the system of ex- 
cavating several feet under eilher 
tents or huts makes a very great 
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difference both as to head-room 
and temperature, while the greater 
consistency of the subsoil tends to 
mitigate the real and ever-present 
misery of dust. - 

Among the most useful articles of 
clothing are good helmets and pads 
for the back, The wearing of the 
latter is not properly insisted on, 
and the shape of the former appears 
to have been decided witha view 
to the better exposure to the sun 
of the wearer's temples and the 
sides of his head. Those worn b 
the navy, commuissariat, and staff, 
are all better, being more akin to 
the old mushroom-shape worn by 
civilians in India than to the 
smarter parade article served out 
to the troops. It is a mistake, as 
long dwellers in hot countries can 
testify, to wear too thin clothes ; 
the sun affects not only a man’s 
head, but every part of his body, 
especially his back and chest, and 
the greater discomfort of a little 
extra weight is well compensated 
by the additional protection gained, 
which, in a climate which forces 
you to put your hands in your 
— to protect them from the 

eat of the wind, is obviously a 
necessity. Colour is of much less 
importance than substance, and 
the old-fashioned Khaki is as good 
as-any. The thickness and the 
make of the rough grey coat and 
trousers served out all that 
could be desired, but the colour 
and peculiarities of texture were 
apparently selected for the purpose 
of attracting dust and showing 
dirt, as ke, Sooeaal inconceivably 
shabby in the shortest space of 
time, No allowance was made for 
a little extra strength in that part 
of a man’s trousers which might 
reasonably be supposed to suffer 
from constant rowing; and the 
descriptions by correspondents at 
Korti regarding the utilisation of 
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biscuit-tins for repairs of those gar. 
ments was true enough. It is to 
be regretted that some stuff for 
patching was not provided in each 
boat; the best soldier always makes 
an effort, which is singularly suc. 
cessful even under most adverse 
circumstances, to turn out smart ; 
and the more he is encouraged to 
do so, the better for his health and - 
comfort. 

The rations served out to the 
expedition have been plentiful 
and of the best description, and 
even as far south as Metammeh, 
porridge and milk, bacon and eggs, 
were a not unusual commodity at 
breakfast; and notwithstanding the 
grumbling occasioned at the time, 
it was a wise precaution to reserve 
all the Nile-boat delicacies for 
issue south of Debbeh, the only 
drawback being that it was an 
additional incentive to the syste- 
matic robbery which has been a 
disgrace to the expedition, Of the 
many things which have been 
looted on the way up, the principal 
of course, after wine and spirits, 
bave been jam, cheese, pickles, 
sugar, candles,matches, bacon, Lie- 
big, &c. As regards the first, it 
is probable that a moderate issue 
of grog every night to the hard- 
worked crews of boats would have 
mitigated this evil by making the 
temptation less, besides having the 
additional advantage of keeping the 
men in good-humour, and afford- 
ing some protection against the 
effects of over-exertion, frequent 
immersion, and constantly sitting 
in wet clothes. 

It would not be easy to award 
the prize for expert thieving to any 
particular nationality, as each com- 
ponent part which forms thehetero- 
cor mass of the Nileexpedition 

as vied with the other for the post 
of honour. English, Canadians, 
Egyptians, Kroomen, and Nubians 
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have alike distinguishedthemselves, 
and, according to their individual 

roclivities, have robbed the pub- 
fic store. Strange indeed at first 
must have been the taste of those 
hitherto unknown delicacies to the 
dwellers on the banks of the Nile ; 
but now, probably no article, from 
pickles to permanganate of potash, 
comes amiss ; while the head-man 
of any village from Halfa to Don- 
gola who cannot produce to any 
casual friend a pot of jam or tin of 
cocoa, is indeed unworthy to have 
spent six months in the immediate 
track of the Nile flotilla. Certainly 
_ the native was slightly, and some- 
what unfairly, handicapped at first, 
as he had not the advantage of 
being able to read outside the lid 
of each medical-comfort box the 
enticing list of wines and delicacies 
within, which information .was so 
thoughtfully provided as light read- 
ing for the soldiers in charge. Now, 
however, he is as well acquainted 
with the appearance of these neat 
little cases as are any of the Com- 
missariat department. themselves, 
—the innocent members of which 
fraternity speak with righteous in- 
dignation of the dishonesty of the 
natives, and the hardships their 
peculations inflict upon the already 
prematurely well-lined stomachs of 
the Commissariat and of Thomas 
Atkins. That much of this pecu- 
lation took place in far higher lati- 
tudes than Nubia has long been 
thought probable ; and the skilful 
way in which some of the boxes 
have been opened from the bottom, 
defying all detection till an exam- 
ination of their contents has been 
made, points to a higher class of 
culprit having been in many cases 
engaged than the British soldier or 
any other member of the Nile ex- 
ange force. To such a pass 

ave things lately come, that for- 
warding these boxes—as also cases 
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of jam; milk, and bags of sugar— 
has become a farce, and inspec-_ 
tions at various points on the line 
of communications have been made 
which prove that not more than 
10 per cent of these boxes remain 
intact ; while, to preserve the uni- 
formity of weight, the deficiencies 
have been made up by stones and 
sand in place of jam and sugar— 
water or sand in place of wine. 
The conviction of theft byEgyptian 
soldiers or by natives has beep 
visited with the summary punish- 
ment of flogging, while our soldiers 
have been awarded long terms of 
imprisonment and penal servitude =: 
the former penalty being swift, and 
example salutary ; while in the lat- 
ter cases, themany weeks of waiting 
for confirmation of sentence has. 
made it of little or no deterrent 
effect, and the consequence to the 
culprit is probably ruin for life, 
The force, too, is deprived of the 
offender’s services (which are pro- 
portionately valuable according to 
the distance he happens to have 
advanced), unless, indeed; he is for- 
tunate enough to arrive at homein 
time for the jubilee of jail-birds— 
the latest device announced for the 
proposed increase of the army. 

But revenir @ nos moutons, or 
rather oxen, for beef is just now 
the staple article of food. At 
present the supply is good and 
wholesome ; but as our troops along 
the Nile consume about 750 beasts 
a-month, we cannot look forward 
with any certainty to the supply, 
unless augmented in some way, 
lasting three months longer. And 
how is it to be augmented? As 
the hot weather advances, the 
wells dry up, and the desert forms 
an impenetrable barrier to cattle 
arriving from Kordofan and the 
markets of the south, while bovitie 
typhus is making its appearance 
among the live stock from the 
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north. As sheep are an inappre- 
ciable item, nothing will remain 
but -“ bully-beef,” which, though 
palatable enough by judicious 
management in the present com- 
paratively cool weather, is neither 
wholesome nor inviting when eaten 
in a temperature of 130° in the 
shade, “Thoroughly cool the tin” 
are the mocking instructions which 
then will meet the eye; and it is 
to be feared the “resources of 
Givilisation,” as known in the 
Soudan, will hardly serve the 
occasion. Vegetables at present 
are pretty plentiful at many sta- 
tions, remarkably so at Dongola, 
but their reign does not long sur- 
vive the advent of the burning 
winds ; so, taken as a whole, the 
culinary horizon may be said to be 
obscured. Farther south, indeed, 
among the flesh-pots of Khartoum, 
the troops would have been better 
off, and even the possession of 
Berber would have ensured a good 
supply of food for the force which 
occupied it. 

The chances, however, of an ad- 
vance in that direction are now, 
unfortunately, small ; and though 
the various posts along the line 
may be called upon to defend 
themselves from attacks of hostile 
bands during the summer, it is 
improbable that serious fighting 
will take place before the autumn. 
The frequent wells, hitherto un- 
known to us, which have already 
been accidentally lighted upon, 
point to the probable existence of 
many more, which, though insuffi- 
cient for the supply of a large force 
of men or convoys of cattle and 
camels, would still be enough to 
enable small bands of mobile Arabs 
to harass us uncomfortably during 
the next few months. The advo- 
cates of an advance, though mostly 
to be found among the cushioned 
scribes at home, argue truly enough 
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that our troops during the Mutiny 

fought well under a burning Indian 

sun ; and so they did: but it must 

be remembered that that was in a 

country fairly well supplied with 

water, and a veritable garden ° 
compared with the howling waste 
which is now the arena of war. 
Our warriors, too, at that period, 
though animated by no better 
spirit than that which took our 
men lately to Metammeh and Ker. 
bekan and back again, were never- 
theless of a more lasting and a 
harder stamp—men impervious to 
fatigue, and who bore up against 
the terrible heat of that ever-mem- 
orable campaign with the enduring 
patience of seasoned veterans. That 
this cannot be said (all the same, 
it certainly will be said, although 
not the case) with regard to our 
present generation of soldiers, ad- 
mits of no doubt ; and, were proof 
necessary, a glance hereafter at 
the medical returns of the next few 
months will probably show the 
invaliding home of men sufferin 

from no wound or traceable ail- 
ment, but merely from debilit 

engendered by over-exertion an 

unwonted hardships. 

The possible advance of Gene- 
ral Brackenbury’s column to Abu 
Hamed was another move that 
commended itself to many, espe- 
cially if it could have preceded a 
further advance on Berber, and a 
— there with a force from 

orti ; but the obstacles to river 
navigation became more and more 
apparent, while the impossibility 
of maneuvring boats in dangerous 
water in an openly hostile country 
was, fortunately, never practically 
demonstrated. 

Want of troops may have been 
at the bottom of the double retreat 
from Metammeh and Birti; but 
more troops means more camels, 
—and that has been, and will be, 
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one of the greatest difficulties of 
the campaign. Although, there- 
fore, every one’s wishes at home 
and abroad tend to a resumption 
of hostilities, with the possible 
result of delivering a part of the 
force a little sooner from their 
resent predicament, it is improb- 
able that any such attempt will 
be made ; while the appearance on 
the scene of the Sheikh Marghani, 
taken with other minor incidents, 
points rather to the possibility of 
a more diplomatic and less warlike 
solution. 

Having failed to rescue, it is 
not unnatural to consider whether 
it may not be advisable to retire. 

A step in the right direction, to 
facilitate either of these manceuvres 
is being taken in the extension of 
the present line of railway from near 
Ambigol on to Akasha. © This will 
have the advantage of turning the 
now almost impassable cataracts of 
Akasha and Tanjar, thus leaving 
the boats, ascending with stores 
- and descending,with sick, the three 
remaining cataracts of Dal, Kaj- 
bar, and Hannek to contend with. 
The first is long and arduous ; the 
second shorter, but crooked and 
dangerous ; while that of Hannek 
may be said to extend now, more 
or less, over twelve or fourteen 
miles. These formidable barriers 
are alike an obstacle to the stores, 
which pass up in one continuous 
stream, and to the sick and wound- 
ed, who are now coming down in 
average numbers of about thirt 
every week. This short bit of rail, 
under forty miles, will, it is calcu- 
lated, take almost four months to 
complete : there are one or two 
hard cuttings to get through, and 
the difficulty about platelayers is 
great. If natives are employed, 
only skilled labourers from Lower 
Egypt would be of any use—and 
these, with the Suakin demand to 
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be met, are very scarce ; while the 
employment of Europeans is un- 
desirable, owing to the great ex-. 
posure of the back to the sun, en- 
tailed by the constant stooping 
osture, and the necessity of wear- 
ing gloves to handle the heated 
iron. While executing similar 
work in some parts of India, each 
European is attended by a native 
carrying an umbrella ; and it isa 
pity that nothing more has lately 
een heard of a consignment forthe 
front of 2000 of these homely but 
useful articles—unless,indeed, they 
are being replaced by the patent 
Japanese shade about which ac- 
counts have lately appeared in the 
London papers. 
The Egyptian soldier, — that 
willing and most useful adjunct 
to the expedition, without whose 
assistance and co-operation the 
English army would, with aver- 
age luck, have reached by this 
time as far south as, perhaps 
Dongola or Debbeh,—is again at 
work upon this railway, and, to 
the astonishment of his task- 
masters, easily completes an eight 
hour task in about half the allot- 
ted time, those who finish first 
crowding round their fellows and 
jeering at the extra time they 
take ; still this is not skilled la- 
bour, and the want of that will 
soon be seriously felt. As regards 
the greater undertaking of the 
Suakin-Berber line, it can hardly 
be doubted that the honest opin- 
ion of any expert connected with 
that work will put down the date 
of its probable completion at some- 
what nearer twelve than six 
months hence. The extension and 
establishment of the Nile railway, 
as opposed to the Suakin-Berber 
line, would meet with general ap- 
proval in Egypt, where it is 
argued that the laying down 
of the latter would simply anni- 
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hilate the river-trade, and, in a 
short time, lead to the total ex- 
tinction of the various races who 
compose the population along the 
banks of the Nile. That the blow 
to commerce, with which one usu- 
ally associates — and civilis- 
ation, is to be deprecated, is unde- 
niable ; but after muchand careful 
study of the people interested, it 
is hard to say how their disappear- 
ance from the scene would seri- 
ously affect the general interests 
of mankind. 

If, however, they should be 
’ doomed to disappear, the last rep- 
resentatives of the race will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have witnessed a panorama 
on a scale never yet produced, and, 
what is much more in their line, 
that their pockets have been filled 
by fair means,by robbery and extor- 
tion, to an extent of which their 
more simple forefathers{could never 
haveeven dreamt, And whatscenes 
have been enacted on this mysteri- 
ous river of theirs, in which so 
many of our men have found a 
watery grave !—scenes which must 
ever remain present to the mem- 
ory of both actors and spectators, 
though. to many the quick succes- 
sion of events has almost obliter- 
ated each succeeding incident. The 
few weeks of hurried preparations 
while stations were being formed, 
and commanders and staff on the 
line of communications were being 
posted, although an all-important 
period, were as a lull before the 
storm compared with the rush 
which followed. It was during 
that lull, in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, that, had a little 
more warning of what was required 
been given, and had a few more 
native boats been ready and camel 
transport provided, the great and 
what might have been fatal crush 
which followed would have been 
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to a great extent mitigated ; more- 
over, the pressure which mi 
fairly have been expected to pare 
alyse (though it fortunately failéd 
to do so) the various authorities in 
charge of cataracts up the river, 
could have been thereby lessened 
or avoided, 

While man did all he could, 
Nature would sometimes shirk her 
part ; and the frequent failure of 
the strong north wind, so essential 
to the progress of the whalers, mul- 
tiplied a hundredfold the labour 
of those concerned, and seriously 
retarded the concentration of the 
force at Debbeh and Korti. Few 
people who thus saw and shared in 
the strain put upon our soldiers in 
will readily forget that time, The 
toils accomplished and the difficul- 
ties over-come should increase our 
self-respect ; and though wiser 
heads than those who planned it 
foretold disaster, and pointed out 
the more practical means jto far. 
ther the end-in view, yet even the 
partial accomplishment of such an 
undertaking—after eliminating its 
melodramatic element—may claim 
a certain precedence in the achieve- 
ments of the century. 

If the chronicle of the campaign 
is ever written—and with such a 
legion of correspondents at the 
scene of war one may fairly ex- 
pect this to be done—it will be 
curious to note whether the impor- 
tance of the bravely fought actions 
at Abu Klea and Metammeh, or 
the extraordinary and successful 
organisation of the 1500 miles 
of cummunication is submitted 
to the consideration of posterity 
as the greater feature of the 
campaign. It may be said that 
battles have been fought before; 
but certainly never in the annals 
of warfare has the fighting force 
been supplied in such a manner. 
On a navigable river this would 
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have meant comparatively little ; 
on the Nile, only those who have 
seen it will comprehend the gi- 

ntic nature of the task. One 
advantage of the long and narrow 
line—the only means of communi- 
cating with the front—is, that it 
has multiplied our force a hundred- 
fold, numerically, in the natives’ 
estimation. As the boats came 
trooping up during the latter 
months of the year, supplemented 
by sundry camel-corps by land, 
the influx of men must have 
seemed to them interminable; while 
the daily sight of 100 odd whalers 
and numerous native craft, now 
employed on convoy of stores and 
ammunition between Akasha and 
Hannek, must greatly increase 
their ideas of our resources. Since 
the troops ceased passing up, the 
scenes have altered greatly. Am- 
bigol and Dal were about the long- 
est portage, the distance from point 
of landing to that of re-embarking 
varying as the river fell, and new 
cataracts andrapidswere developed. 
The distance which had to be tra- 
versed was in each of these cases 
about 34 miles ; and looking down 
from any of the hills which sur- 
round the fortunately flat portage 
across the desert at Dal, the spec- 
tacle was very striking. Small 
gangs of men,—sometimes native, 
sometimes English—each lot repre- 
senting the contents (some sixty 
packages) of a whaler,—might be 
seen, nearly all day long, while 
boats were arriving, following each 
other at intervals of half an hour. 
Each man carried a box or sack, 
and about four halts were made en 
route. During these, it must be 
confessed, robberies were frequent: 
the bearer, scorched by the sun 
and blinded with the dust, would 
throw his burden angrily down ; 
the case would break, and to his 
admiring gaze would be unfolded 
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the hidden treasures of jam, pickles, _ 
cocoa, &c., for which a pretty gen- 
eral scramble at once took a ine 
Effectual supervision” was next to 
impossible, as the commandant, 
with his limited and overworked 
staff, was engaged from long before 
sunrise,and often far into the night, 
in the work of organisation at 
either end of the cataract. Looking 
down at them from a height, these 
fatigue-parties resembled batches 
of — ants ; while occasion- 
ally the great white form of an 
upturned whale-boat moved mys- 
teriously along the plain, and, 
surrounded by the shuffling crowd 
of sixty, who, with only one halt, 
took it across to the head of 
the cataract, resembled some huge 
shell or hive borne aloft by its 
inhabitants. Of these some twenty- 
four, during a week of dead calm, 
had to be portaged across at Dal ; 
after that, by the selection of 
picked crews from the soldiers of 
each company passing through, and 
with the aid of some sixty Can- 
adians under Lieut.-Col. Alleyne 
and Lord Avonmore, the boats, 
after unloading, were sailed and 
pulled up the rapids at the rate of 
twenty to thirty a-day. It was, 
indeed, chiefl ies to the skill and 
exertions of the former officer that 
a serious block, at one time antici- 
pated through the rapid subsidence 
of the river at Dal, did not take 
place ; while the untiring energy 
and great resource of the late 
Lord Avonmore, and the hearty 
co-operation of Colonel Burnaby, 
who was at that time District In- 
spector, were of the utmost assist- 
ance to Colonel Trotter, the then 
commandant, in maintaining un- 
checked the constant flow of troops 
and stores through that important 
station. 

At the time, however, of which 
we speak, the action of — 

A 
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ants was not hampered nor their 
attention engaged by arrangements 
for the sick, which now demand 
the greatest Lttention, and are a 
source, in the present dangerous 
and unnavigable condition of the 
river, of much anxiety. 
It must be a satisfaction to 
those at home to feel that no 
effort is spared along the line to 
facilitate the transport and lessen 
the discomfort of the wonnded and 
sick going north. At present they 
are leaving Korti in considerable 
numbers, and their passage is easy 
and simple for some 150 miles 
down theriver ; then the cataracts 
and inevitable portaging begin 
again, and the men who a few 
months ago were engaged all day 
in the long struggle up the stream, 
now revisit the scenes of their 
labour under very different condi- 
tions. In convoys of from twenty 
to thirty, under a medical officer, 
of whom there are not too many, 


they start in whalers from the foot 
of the cataract at Hannek, and in 
,a day, or a day and a half, they 
arrive at Kajbar. There tents 
and grass-huts close to the river 
are provided for their reception, 
into which the ows cases 


are at once conveyed by fatigue- 
parties with stretchers ready on 
the shore; meals are cooked, 
wounds dressed, and if another 
whale-boat convoy is ready at the 
foot of the cataract, and there is 
daylight sufficient for the move, 
only a few hours’ halé is made, 
and the journey north continued. 
Those who are able to walk get 
over the distance—about a mile— 
on foot ; the others are carried on 
stretchers,or on mules and cacolets, 
the baggage of all being conveyed 
on camels. About five ordinary 
or two lying-down cases go in 
each boat ; coverings are provided, 
though at present not much re- 


quired ; and notwithstanding the Bis 


inevitable discomfort, the mini- 
mum of grumbling is to be heard, 
Of course,after the transport across 
the desert from Gakdfil and further 
south, the river journey is a pleas. 
ant change ; and it is satisfactory 
to observe that, even in the worst 
cases of wounds, the pain occa- 
sioned by portage from head to 
foot of cataract is very slight, 
Occasionally when the health of 
the men has deteriorated en route, 
they are transferred to the station 
hospital ; but the keen desire of 
all idee to get on, the disappoint. 
ment caused by such an arran 
ment is held to counterbalance the 
advantage, and the change is sel- 
dom made. 

At Dal the same routine is again 
gone through; but theportage being 
longer, the invalids have to be por. 
taged, generally on mules and ca. 
colets, the whole distance, At 
Akasha the whale-boat transport 
ceases ; and another desert march 
—which is comfortably arranged 
—of two short days takes place. 
The railway is now reached, which 
deposits its burden within a few 
yards of Surgeon-Major Will’s ad- 
mirably managed hospital, where, 
in addition to all that can be done 
for them by the doctors, they have 
the advantage of the Sisters’ skil- 
ful care. 

Simultaneously with sick going 
down in the empty returning 
whalers, the full convoys comin 
south, with a few camels by lan 
and scores of native craft by water, 
keep up the unceasing flow of 
rations, medical and ordnance 
stores. Thus all is still bustle and 
activity along the line, and with 
working hours modified by the 
great heat, will continue so to be 
for the summer months; the force 

arding the communications and 
its commander being alike to be 
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congratulated on the peculiarities 
of an enemy who, up to now, has 
never interfered with their arrange- 
ments. That his unaccountable 
inaction may continue is much to 
be desired ; for any adequate means 
of protection, without very largely 
increasing the number of the troops, 
are out of the question. 

Had it not been for the catas- 


- trophe which closed so abruptly 


the first part of the campaign, the 
labours of those engaged just now 
would have been stimulated by the 
thought that any extra exertion 
tended to hasten the movement 
home ; and though every one’s ser- 
vices are renderedwillingly enough, 
no doubt the worst effect of this 
has been largely felt. Still the 
inevitable has to be faced in as 
cheery a light as possible, and, with 
the example of General Gordon so 
fresh in the memory of all, com- 
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plaining would seem more than ont 
of place. With him it may be 


said knight-errantry is“at an. end, 


for the last two centuries show no 
work like his, His inexhaustible 
energy and untold resource in a- 
climate like this, strike upon the 
minds of people in the Soudan 
more vividly than can be the case 
at home, where the fell influence of 
inertia caused by many months’ re- 
sidence in an enervating tempera- 
ture, and amid depressing surround- 
ings, cannot be fully appreciated. 
But enough and to spare must 
have been said and written by now 
upon this subject, and all such 
praise, even from those who at . 
home by words and abroad by deeds 
have done their best to save him, 
must sound but poor and faint be- 
side the the welcome “ Well done!” 
which has greeted him on that 
mysterious shore. 
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We will not begin, as. is usual, 
by a doleful discussion of the dif- 
ference between the May of the 
poets and that to which we are 
accustomed in these later days. 
For whatever the pessimists may 
say —and there are no greater 
slanders spoken than those which 
are current in respect to our Eng- 
lish climate—May is still often 
sweet enough to justify all the 
pretty things that have been said 
of her. There are adverse seasons, 
no doubt, im which a succession 
of leaden days, without colour or 
life, turn all our anticipations 
into foolishness; but these, at 
the worst, are broken by now and 
then a glimpse of heaven, a sudden 
lifting of the cloudy curtain and 
shining of the hidden countenance 
which had been ready to beam 
upon us all the time, had fate and 
the clouds permitted. But those 
who have seen the coast of the 
Riviera all blurred and dulled out 
of its warmer life, and beheld the 
deadliest chill, more heart-search- 
ing than any northern cold, which 
can settle upon Rome, and seen 
the rain pouring down into the 
canals of Venice, and felt the Tra- 
montana sweep through the deep 
streets of Florence, have little 
reason to speak evi! of English 
skies and the moods of the English 
season. It would be treason to 
nature to say anything else than 
that the full delights of May be- 
long to the country, where the 
trees have all shaken out their 
freshest green, and everything 

ows ont flourishes visibly, so 
that we can see the subtle process 
carried on before our very eyes. 
The woods alive with conscious 
life ; the wealth of the primroses 
going off in the south, but in the 


north, still scattering handfuls of 
delight under all the trees, and 
succeeded by the blue of the wild 
hyacinths; the rich sheets of 
green and delicate stars of the 
wood-anemone ; with the young 


foliage,fluttering in the soft breezes, - 


throwing tender masses of green 
between us and the sky, in a har. 
mony which art has never been able 
to emulate, though even the Phil. 
istine no longer is bold enough to 
assert, as once he did, that blue 
and green cannot go together ; the 
air all musical with birds, and 
sweet with lilac and hawthorn, and 
every shrub that flowers—what 
combination can equal these? 
What though the wind may blow 
a little shrewdly of nights, our 
hardly English blossoms fear it 
little ; and neither pomegranate 
nor oleander are worthy to be 
named before the rosy loveliness 
of an apple-orchard, the sheets of 


delicate bloom that clothe our mid- 


land levels in the flowery promise 
of May 


It would be reasonable, if rea- . 


son had anything to do with the 
matter, no doubt, to spend this 
blooming season in the country, 
and enjoy the sweetest portion of 
the year among the sights and 
sounds which make it the most sweet 
—as it is always reasonable in the 
abstract that human society should 
collect in towns for. the winter, 
and indemnify itself for the loss of 
daylight and warmth by a closer 
drawing together within doors, and 
such pleasures of the interior as 
may make up for the want of at- 
traction abroad. But on the other 
hand there is much to be said for 
the artificial rules which turn na- 


ture upside-down, so far as this is 


concerned. For London in May 
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is assuredly better, more endurable 
for those who dislike it, more de- 
lightful for those who love it, in 
the beginning of summer, which is 
also the beginning of the season, 
than at any other time of the year. 
It is no caprice of fashion, but a 
sound judgment, which guides the 
stream away from town in the 
dark autumnal days when London, 
to all save those who in every sea- 
son prefer her almost to Paradise, 
is a Kind of Pandemonium lying 
under low skies of deepest grey, 
the outlines of her houses, the 
spectres of her trees, marked out in 
Indian irk against the dark back- 
ound, with sometimes the inci- 
ent of a fog no longer grey, but 
ellow, to vary the scene ; a sun 
aking in from time to time pale, 
without strength enough in him to 
restore a little colour to the sur- 
ss red, like a great 
lobe of fire amid the lurid clouds. 
t. James’s Park is a pretty ecene in 
& summer morning bat in Novem- 
ber it is all Indian ink, the gleam 
of the water giving that tone of 
whitish reflection which is the 
highest light possible—the trees 
standing out in deepest gloom— 
the ghosts of Westminster falling 
off pale in the distance—the greater 
and darker silhouette of Bucking- 
ham Palace, on the other hand, in 
unmitigated blackness against. the 
sky. The misty distance in the 
streets, and the yellow tones that 
are so often in the air, give a kind 
of weird poetry to the most com- 
monplace scenes ; but it is distract- 
ing to live in this perpetual sha- 
dow, to feel that there is no more 
light than this to be hoped for day 
after day, and that the only variety 
probable is the enwrapping veil of 
a fog which will isolate every house 
from its fellows, and make the best- 
accustomed Londoner lose his way 
at mid-day on the most familiar 
pavements. , There are thousands 
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who like it, let us not attempt to 
deny,—who hug themselves, poor 
wretches ! in their blindness, and 
declare that town is most delight- 
ful when the agitations of the sea- 
son are still afar—when man has 
his club and woman her drawing- 
room to themselves and their 
friends—when the dinners are 
friendliest and the play at its best, 
and there is no compulsion upon 
any one to look at pictures or 
listen to music save at his own 
will and pleasure. Genial no- 
season! which the devotees love— 
but for us who prefer to see the 
sun most days of our lives, and 
breathe something else than fog, 
and love a landscape which has 
colour in it not attainable by In- 
dian ink, a doleful period, scarcely— 
to be redeemed by any social de- 
lights. 

Therefore, we repeat, there is 
reason in the seeming caprice which 
draws the world, even from the 
country in its sweetest bloom, to 
town in May. Forif we are to 
make a point of town at all, it is 
well to do it when town is at its 
best ; and this is at the time when 
all the world is at its best—when 
the fog-demon is most under con- 
trol, and the air cannot choose but 
be sweet, nor the sun refuse to 
shine—by times at least. Then 
those trees, which once were 
of Indian ink, accomplish a 
miracle and grow green, as if 
they lived in parks and woods 
out of the din of men. And all 
the squares and openings, in which 
London is so rich, have heard the 
sound of the spring. The parks 
stretch out gay as if there was no 
end to them, shaking out ‘of their 
husks millions of fluttering leaves, 
casting dancing shadows upon Pic- 
cadilly and the cabs as if it was 
a road through a wood ; spreading 
carpets of n under the foot, ° 
and making of Rotten Row a fete 





cha re which Watteau would 
not have despised. Nature and 
Art put on their finest costumes 
at the same moment; and the 
ladies come out, like the trees, 
in all that is new and bright. 
Colour ! the air is full of it. The 
balconies are all alight with flow- 
ers, If you turn into the dull- 
est street of yellow-brickness, of 
shabby shutters and doors, the 
shabby scene turns into a picture, 
from the brilliant centre afforded 
by that high priest of Art and Na- 
ture the costermonger, with his 
cart full of flowers—which throws 
up all the lesser tones, and forms in 
&@ moment an artistic composition 
of which an Academician might 
be glad to make use. And not 
~only the parks, the squares, the 
balconies, and the costermongers’ 
carts, but zr back-garden, gen- 
erally so hopeless, has a hint of 
what is going on, and makes its 
effort with a bit of pale lilac or 
a faint laburnum to echo in. In 
May all the means that Nature 
has at hand come into play. The 
lilacs scent the very streets ; the 
chestnut builds its milky turrets 
of blossom ; the very hawthorn 
blooms, so that you are aware of 
it from one square to another for 
miles of crowded ways. 

Therefore let us pronounce that 
Fashion is right, as she is from 
time to time, notwithstanding all 
that can be said to the contrary. 
Now and then, even in May, there 
will come a dim day—alas ! some- 
times many dim days ; sometimes 
it will rain—but May rain is 
sweet and makes everything better 
after, which is not the case with 
later showers. And if you abro- 
gate for this particular occasion 
the new style which is no longer 
new, and secretly going back to 
the old which is forgotten, make 
- your May begin in the middle of 
the month, you will do all the 
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better. We do not ‘speak, - 


must be remarked, for those to _ 
whom London and the season are 


habitual, who come when it begins, , 
and remain till it ends, and are 
unconscious of the existence of 
people who have not a town house, 
and can even exist from year to 
ase without a season at all. Dear 
rethren of the country, it igs 
to you we address ourselves—you 
who gome for a month, or perhaps 
for a fortnight, to see the pictures, 
as you say modestly, to see the 
world—you whose friends live in 


South Kensington, or even per. 


haps in Russell Square, who know 
but little of Belgravia, whose 
hearts beat a little higher when 
ou are asked to go to Grosvenor 
lace to see the fine folk comi 
from the Derby, or are recogni 
as you stroll along the Row by 
some party tiding in that beatific 
enclosure. The Row, itself is 
naturally one of the first places to — 
which you will go, to see, as the 
foreigner says, the most beauti- 
ful women, on the finest horses, 
under the noblest trees im the 
world. Perhaps the trees are- 
scarcely worthy of this high praise; 
but the beautiful creatures that 
prance, and toss their fine heads, 
and jingle their harness, and re- 
flect in their shining coats the 
morning sun, are, not to be sur- 
passed ; and the still more beauti- 
ful creatures that ride them, m 
that sobriety of garb which en- 
hances every charm, with their 
dainty waists, their coils of shin- 
ing hair, their English bloom, it 
would be strange if we were not 
proud of them—and prouder stilb 
to think, that in their perfection 
they are no more than the sweetest 
commonplace of English life. For 
whether the girls ride, with all 
that luxury and wealth can do to 
make their simplicity a perfect 
work of art—or whether they walk, — 
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Jooking.on with an innocent envy 
in their eyes which has no sharp- 
ness in it,—or whether, outside 
those golden gates, they are mak- 
ing their way along inall the quiet 
absorption of something to do—to 
learn or to teach,to work for those 
they love, or to carry help and hope 
tothe needy—they are all as pleas- 
ant to behold,—no better things 
or sweeter under the .sun of May. 
Old jokes last long,and gibesare apt 
to pass into traditions,but the Ang- 
laise pour rire, who still flourishes 
on the French stage and in French 
satire, is not to be seen either in 
Rotten Rowor anywhere else where 
ladies abound. The riding-habit 
was always English in its dainty se- 
verity of line and absence of every 
unnecessary adjunct; but the morn- 
ing-dress of young Englishwomen 
partakes in some degree of the 
same character, with a national 
reticence, restraint, and modera- 
tion in ornament, which shows 
that even in the realm of fashion 
France has not everything her own 
way. This we dare to say, in de- 
fiance*even of Mr Oscar Wilde and 
of all the absurd suggestions which 
people who have nothing better to 
do are so fond of making. Barring 
the protuberance behind, an ever- 
lasting feminine folly which is be- 
yond all remonstrance, and which 
doubtless has some exquisite rea- 
son, did we but know it, the well- 
dressed English girl at the present 
moment wears apparel which is 
both graceful and natural, and in 
which there is little to improve. 
The sight of these pretty 
dresses and pretty faces is the 
chief charm in Rotten Row, where 
people go to lounge, and chatter to 
their friends—to see the notabilities 
go by, great statesmen and small, 
and people with noble names, and 
people with ignoble ones, who owe 
their notoriety, perhaps, to vulgar 
wealth, perhaps to shame,—but 
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chiefly to see the stream of fair 
faces, the varieties of pretty cos- 
tume, which have come fresh—the 
faces especially, which are most 
important—from country air and 
hours, and have kept themselves as 
fresh and fair as countrycould make 
them in the town. How pretty 
the groups look as we go by in the 
stream! Under this tree, in its 
tender green, a little company: a, 
smiling matron or two, a man who: 
halts as he passes to pay his duty, 
—- stick in hand, and mous- 
tache on lip, not brilliant in con- 
versation,—and round about a little 
crowd of girls,swept by some eddy, 
as it were, into this shelter, meas- 
uring with their keen bright eyes 
everything that passes, whether it 
be a new dress more fantastic than 
the rest, or a new beauty, or @ 
philosopher,or a Guardsman. There 
are groups that are fast, and there 
are groups that are vulgar: but 
where we pause, the ladies, you 
may be sure, are neither. If 
there is malice in their criti- 
cisms, it is spelt the French way, 
and innocent of bitterness ; the 
speak low and clear with the deli- 
cious intonation which no school- 
master can teach, and with a grace 
which is the fine fleur of education, 
yet cannot be acquired—which is 
one of the long results of time, 
the inheritance of generations 
generously bred. The soft and 
gracious manners, which are sim- 
plicity itself, yet the outcome of 
so much unconscious cultivation, 
are one of the most beautiful things 
in society. They come to some who — 
have had no training at all, nor 
any ancestors behind them, by 
gift of nature, like any other kind 
of genius ; but ordinarily belong 
to those who by nature have the 
best right to them, the descendants 
of well-bred people for genera- 
tions. This is the peculiar charm 
of these groups. It runs a little 
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to a fashionable haw-haw in the 
men, who ought to have some- 
thing better to do than to stride 
or lounge along in their thousands, 
but who are notwithstanding, in 
dress, in looks, in absolute fresh- 
ness and perfection of appearance, 
almost more wonderful than the 
ladies. For they are not so inno- 
cent in their dissipations as the 
ladies. They are up half the night; 
ov smoke innumerable cigarettes, 
and indulge in strange liquids; yet 
turn out, or are turned out, in the 
morning, without a trace of harm, 
or an odour, or anything to show 
that their consciences are not as 
rfect as their linen—which is say- 
ing much,—or as the faultless lines 
of trouser—which is saying more. 
And what a stream of conversa- 
tion there is! how gay, how ani- 
mated, how much and how little! 
There is no more commonplace 
witticism than to talk of London 
as a village. Those who use the 
word mean to be funny—mean to 
express the delightful confusion of 
a bigness which is beyond calcula- 
tion with the smallness of jocular 
familiarity. But it is not so silly 
a simile as it looks. He who said 
it first was perhaps a profound 
social philosopher, and not one of 
the frivolous or — For as 
you pass along slowly from group 
to group, or are carried away by 
a wave of the ebbing and flowin 
stream, the murmurs that reac 
your ear will remind you of noth- 
ing so much as the talk of the 
village coteries—the little world 
that circles round some dozen 
houses on the green. You will 
catch echoes of some domestic 
incident, repeated from one crowd 
to another with anxious or with 
laughing comments. You will 
hear of it till you think you are 
yourself qualified to judge whether 
Charley So-and-So was bullied or 
beguiled into that marriage ; and 
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till you begin to think it is your — 
duty to form an opinion whether 
Lad Jane actually ran away from 
her husband, and was stopped and 
brought back—or whether she only 
intended to run away,—or if, in 
fact, it was her father the Duke 
who took her away, declaring that 
his. daughter should submit no 
longer to conduct which no lady 
should endure. Perhaps you 
imagined those soft and lovely 
ladies, those exquisitely - got -up 
young men, would talk of matters 
more exquisite and like the fine 
quintessence of humanity which 
you find in them. But they are 
not proud ; they are not superior 
to flesh and blood. Their voices 
have nothing in them of the music 
of the spheres. And though this 
is the world, according to one for- 
mula, in another, the silly one, 
which is in a way the. profound 
one, it is a village—a repetition of 
the little microcosm, which, in its 
way is also a world. 

ut as a spectacle there is no 
prettier scene. The sunshine flickers 
through the trees, and the shadows 
fall and play upon the prettiest 
heads, the prettiest bonnets, the 
most perfectly well-cared-for, well- 
conditioned, well-bred of human 
creatures. There is something in 
English flesh and blood which 
shows the perfection of these ex- 
terual circumstances more than 
any other nationality. The darker 
and more impassioned beauty of 
the southern races, the keener 
outlines and quicker movements 
of the French, the muddier fair- 
ness and heavier form of the 
Germans, show less, to our eyes 
at least, that perfect physical 
perfection, unspeakable cleanness, 
freshness, and carefulness of all 
personal properties, which dis- 
tinguish the English race. The 
southerns, perhaps, carry finery 
better, and may possess a more 
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subtle perception of what is and 
is not practicable in the way of 
ornament, especially in the lower 
classes, which are superior to ours 
in this particular in almost every 
respect. But that air of perfect 
personal purity, the absence. of 
anythin chat is soiled,or crumpled, 
or less than complete, is nowhere 
so universal, Look at these youn 
men half-a-dozen abreast (whic 
perhaps is less than perfect polite- 
nest demands in a thoroughfare 
running over with women), there 
is not a speck, @ crease,or even a 
suspicion of a crease or speck, in 
all their raiment of price. The 
are clean to distraction, and fres 
as the May, yet as easy as if they 
were in the oldest clothes, and 
as little self-denying or disposed 
todo without their favourite in- 
dulgences for the sake of appear- 
* ances as any costermonger. The 
ladies are scarcely so wonderful,for 
they have less temptation and less 
likelihood ofrubbing of the down of 
perfect bloom; but the men who are 
no better than other men, or, as 
the gracious mother in her seat 
under that tree, who has just 
been shedding upon them the sun- 
shine of a maternal smile, will 
tell you, with a shake of her head, 
erhaps much worse—how do the 
eep themselves up to that mar 
of physical perfection? It is not 
the fashion to conceal any peccadil- 
loes, or to give themselves out as 
better than they are. They are 
like their horses, who keep much 
better hours, and smoke no cigar- 
rettes : is it the grooming in both 
cases,—the perfection of the valet 
rather than the master? The ques- 
tion is difficult to answer: but it 
is certain that the watery eye and 
shaking hand, which in a different 
class betray so quickly the infrac- 
tion of natural laws, show not in 
this, or only after years have 
strained the strength and exhaust- 
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ed the reservoirs ofyouthful vigour. 
It is unpleasant to speak of men 
and women in the same terms 
which we employ in discussing the 
less privileged but often much more 
respectable animals which add in 
their proportion to the beauty of 
this scene. But these are in 
reality the most fit terms to use. 
Heart and soul are harder things to 
judge of, and do no show in those 
gay interchanges of the surface 
talk of society ; but in the aspect 
of the young men and women who 
crowd the spectator out, and sweep 
him away, there is a perfection of 
ss physical, which raises 
the same kind of admiration with 
which we look at the horses. No- 
thing more splendid in the produc- 
tion and exhibition of the human 
animal has ever been. To see how 
perfect it can be, how easily it can 
carry trappings, and to what a 
high pitch of physical discipline it 
can be brought, there is nothing 
like Rotten Row in May. 

The old are not so happy. It is 
indeed in the presence of all this 
— perfection that it becomes 
east agreeable to grow old; and 
the contempt of the light literature ~ 
and lighter talk,for ret any oo 
its prime, finds justification. at 
terrible old faces look out upon us 
from lace and feathers under those 
canopies of spring !—faces only to 
be paralleled in the lowest slums, 
with eyes red with spent passions, 
with the fever of a forced renuncia- 
tion, with thehabits still all inappro- 
priate to the age of peace. But on 
the other hand, here and there, 
what a lovely old lady,more sought 
and courted, more gay, than her 
grandchildren,—sweet with sur- 
roundings,of old friendship and the 
tender worship of the new-a fragile 
figure, that is still “up to every- 
thing,” and bright old eyes that 
still can smile when all the young 
ones are dim with sleep and weary 
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with pleasure, being delivered, by 
very reason of their slight hold 
upon life, from life’s weaknesses,— 
from the need of slumber,and food, 
and rest, which the more substan- 
tial require! More than one such 
can we see, in our mind’s eye, 
poised upon the furthest boundary 
of time, with one foot, not in the 
nie as the harsh critic says, 

ut on some cloud that limits the 
visible, and is the way to heaven. 
Old but fair, with those softest, 
pearly,ashy tints, which betraywhat 
18 not so much decay as change into 
something more ethereal than ordi- 
naryflesh and blood—with long trea- 
sures of the past behind, remember- 
ing everybody one has heard of for 
the last half-century ;but the doorof 
her heart so lightly hung, so sensi- 
tive to every touch,that the young- 
est stranger’may come in and find 
a tender welcome ; never weary, 
never dull, never too much occu- 
ied with herself. Some such old 
adies form the sweetest,centres of 
society. You will see them under 
the trees as light, swift-moving, 
ready of interest, as any child : 
knowing everything, forgetting 
everything, with a grace which en- 
dears oldage as it endears childhood. 
and nothing at all of that sense of 
judging, that quick and irritable 
criticism and comparison which so 
often separate middle age from 
youth. There is here and there 
on old man to be met with in 
society, who is nearly but not 
uite as charming,— who is a 
little retired by reason. perhaps 
of some slight veil of infirmity 
which falls between him and the 
world—whose approval is more 
weighty, but whose sympathy per- 
haps is not so universal—who is 
more conscious of the gaps and 
emptiness in life than of its con- 
tinual interest, yet who keeps still 
sufficient hold upon ,his fellow- 
creatures to love to see them, and 


a 


take a little sympathetic chare int | 
their pleasures, and give them gq 


sanction, a kind of benediction not 
in words, for his sense of humuor 
is keen by his presence. Perha 
it is because we ask more of him 
that he is not so easy to describe 
or to appreciate as the old lady 
against whose sweet gaiety only a 
misanthropic monster could find a 
word to say. 

We add with a whimsical sense 
of certain ee and disad- 
vantages which are beyond reason, 
which are most comical, yet not 
without a certain pathos, dear 
reader, that those delightsome old 
people are never—how shall we 
say it ? We have already delicately 
hinted, by choice adjectives, a 
fragility, a slightness, slimness, 
lightness, which are inseparable 
from the character. Alas! it is 


this—the old queen of society ° 


must not be—fat. We pronounce 
the word ina whisper, with a 
sense of running away after we 
have said it. And the English 
matron, as she grows old, does most 
usually develop somewhat largely 
—how innocently, in many cases, 
in defiance of all those laws which 
ought to restrain this too, too solid 
flesh, who does not know? But 
this is her fate,—those outlines 
that were so round and dimpled,get 
clogged with too much substance— 
the soft round of the chin goes into 
folds and double chins—the form 
so light and active,—ah me! why 
ursue the painful subject further ? 
he careless, cruel world assigns 
cruel reasons, and suggests — 
and drinking and over-ease, an 


exalts slightness of form into a’ 
moral quality. Substantial sisters, . 


it is not so !—but still there is no re- 
versal to be hoped for of that heart- 
less judgment. We must brave 
it as we can. And in your ample 
robes, with draperies less severe 
than the girls delight in ; with the 
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young people about, who show 


what you were—while you in your 
turn console an anxious suitor here 
and there, with a smiling counte- 
nance, which shows that nothing 
more than becoming plumpness is 
what they will come to—you look 
very well under the trees. Gather 
round you in full abundance your 
silken skirts, your clouds of lace— 
the prettiest mysteries that soften 
an outline fuller than it once was. 
It is your privilege to be more 
good-natured, more kind and lib- 
eral, than the others—than any 
others under the trees of May. 

As for fat men, there is not a 
word to be said for them. No 
social eminence can be theirs. They 
are stockbrokers, or journalists, or 
millionaires. If by chance one of 
them gets into a Cabinet or a ball- 
room, ‘Punch’ has his eye upon 
him. There is noroom for him 
in Rotten Row. Let him betake 
himself to hisclub, and swell and 
swagger at a bow-window which 
repeats his proportions. We are 
sorry for him, but he is not sorry 
for himself. He laughs, and his 
big waistcoat heaves. He likes to 
“shake the press before him,” and 
situpon two chairs; but we dis- 
miss him as altogether out of keep- 
ing. Those trim young exquisites 
can never grow to be like him; 
though he too, if you look at him, 
is almost offensively clean, and 
fresh, and well groomed, with a 
flower in his coat that scents the 
air. 

If there is any other place where 
this crowd is to be seen in some- 
thing like the same perfection, it 
will be at the period of private 
views with which this month com- 
mences, but to which, alas ! at this 
present writing, we cannot guide 
the reader—for who knows what 
those judges may be deciding who 
have the fate of the young painters 
of England in their hands? who 
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are now deliberating or have delib- 
erated,—an irresponsible council 
in whose confidence are nobodybut 
the porters, who, let us hope, with - 
pitying hearts fasten up again in 
darkness the pictures with which 
so many hopes are entombed. We 
know moreor less what there will 
be upon those shining . walls,— 
though how many fine Tadies step- 
ping smiling out of the canvas, 
ow many old gentlemen painted 
for their constituents or their soci- 
eties, how many fox-hunters with 
their dogs, who can say? They 
will occupy probably half the space 
—and it is to be hoped that you, 
enerous reader, will be thankful 
or the revelation of so many peo- 
ple who still, in those bad times, 
are able to pay handsomely for 
having their portraits painted ; and » 
there will be the usual number of 
clear and shining landscapes, as 
clear and free from mist or any 
atmospheric influence as were the 
exquisite young gentlemenofwhom 
we have been talking. But the 
most innocent outsider is not so un- 
sophisticated as to imagine that the 
ictures are the chief things to be 
ooked at on the day of the private ° 
view. Perhaps you will only catch 
a glimpse of the portrait of Mr. 
Miflais’s—painted, if with less glow 
of colour, as firmly and as proudly 
as Titian ever painted—over the 
shoulder of the fine lady who is 
discussing over again with a group 
of her semblables that eternal ques- 
tion about Lady Jane. You will 
see the sea-spray dashing, as Mr 
Hook has caught it, among the 
feathers of the tallest bonnet that 
Paris has persuaded London into 
aooeyeng for the beginning of the 
season, but will not be able to 
smell thevigorous salt breeze which 
that painter has the secret of 
sending into Piccadilly, for the less. 
wholesome and lessagreeable odour 
of the patchouly. And Orchard- 
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son’s delicate white and yellow 
will be crushed out by a sage-green 
sleeve ; and Mr Vicat Cole’s most 
lowing landscape will strive to 
shine at you between the chinks 
of the arms of a fat man who 
has his back to it. This, we 
know, is how it will be. But there 
is a pleasant admixture in the 
company at Burlington House of 
another world which is not that of 
Rotten Row. There stand the 
representatives of Art for the 
moment the host and hostesses 
of society ; in pleasant confidence, 
their feet upon the floor that is 
their own, and all the patrons 
and patronnesses in a certain sub- 
jection, which isa happy change 
once in a way. So many pictur- 
ue heads bearded at their will, 
and indifferent to the dictates of 
fashion, make an interest in the 
midst of the fine people; heads 
which are more or less familiar by 
introduction of ‘ Punch,’ that great 
familiariser of the famous, even to 
the rustic spectator, and which 
almost all have a vigour and char- 
acter which mark them out from 
the dilettanti. The art-ladies are 
not so fortunate, for dress tells 
more in the case of a woman than 
ofaman. When<they dress by in- 
spiration of their husbands, the 
ect is apt to be less satisfactory 
than that which is produced by the 
picturesque looks, and now and 
then a velvet coat among the 
gentlemen ; and when, their in- 
spiration is that of Posthlewaite 
(which still survives to some ex- 
tent in these regions), the hanging 
sleeves and dressing-gown gar- 
ments, amid all the rustle and 
flutter of fine company,fis anything 
but edifying. It is, perhaps, some- 
times a way of disguising the fact 
that otherwise one would be be- 
hind the fashion, which is better 
perhaps than home-made strainings 
after the fashion, but not otherwise 
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to be commended. These, however, 
are exceptional phenomena;and the 
young ladies in sage-greenhalf Jap. 
anese, half esthetic, are'very prob- 
ably not connected with art at all 
except by fond aspirations. They 
form an incident in the otherwise 
somewhat featureless longueurs of 
the private view. The neglected 
pictures wait till the public come 
in which wishes to see them, but 
to the fine people a Japanese 
maiden is always entertaining. 
The swells point her out to their 
female companions—“ don’t you 
know ?”—and fora moment Lady 
Jane is permitted to rest. 

As we cannot tell you all we 
could wish about Burlington 
House, let us go and see some of 
the pictures which form a perma. 
nent exhibition in other places. 
The first and most important is 
that of Mr Holman Hunt, near 
the spot where the feet of the 
May visitor will go early,the ample 
doors of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Holman Hunt has been, since the 
days when p e-Raphaelitism seem- 
ed a new revelation, a power apart 
among the painters of England. 
To say that he does not deserve 
this position would be rash indeed; 
but there are various qualities 
which tend to procure and keep 
snch a place, which are not simple 
Hehas exhibited, and in- 
deed accomplished, very little nu- 
merically—which, though it is 
strange.to say so, is always in the 
artist’s favour. It does not seem 
to have been so considered in the 
high days of art, when Giotto and 
all his succecsors laboured inces- 
santly, not elaborating one picture, 


but producing so many, that, had ¢ 


there been art critics in those 
days (as no"doubt there were, 
though they did not write in news- 

apers), there would without doubt 
ove been much talk of pot-boilers, 
and of the impossibility of any 
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man who did so much doing always 
his b est. Mr Holman Hunt has 
been able to deliver himself from 
the possibility of such an accusa- 
tion. He has painted little, with 
the intention of making that little 
the best of his time ; and here, 
again, for the third or fourth time, 
we are called ee to step aside 
‘into a sort of chapel of high art, 
and set to our seal that it is so. 
The place of exhibition is a room 
in Bond Street, but it is carefully 
arranged for its office as if it were 
intended for religious worship, the 
light interrupted and studied, the 
space so curtained and carpeted 
that no profane foot can tread too 
loudly, or profane eye approach 
too closely. The spectators steal 
in, alarmed if a dress should rustle 


or a shoe creak, and seat them-- 


selves in silent absorption before 
the picture which Mr Ruskin, 
kindly quoted for us by Mr Hunt 
himself, declares to be likely to be 
considered the greatest religious 
icture of the age. It is difficult 
in the soft atmosphere, so carefully 
tempered and toned down, to see 
who our next neighbour is—which, 
indeed, is an impertinent desire, 
and no way to our advantage to 
know. Our object here is quite 
other than such vulgar investiga- 
»tions—this is very different from 
Burlington House. The fine peo- 
ple come not here, or if they come, 
they sink into a well-bred imita- 
tion of the votaries, and communi- 
cate their mutual sentiments with 
a whisper of awe,‘as we all do— 
and there is never a word of Lady 
Jane. The reverential little assem- 
bly is never without one clergyman 
in it, who might be about to per- 
form a little preparatory service ; 
and we sit on ascending platforms, 
like the gallery of an old-fashioned 
church. 
So much about the ascessories, 
and so little about the picture! 
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Dear reader, you will have divined 
that we find ourselves in a dilemma, 
and do not for the moment know 
what to say. The picture is a 
work of high imagination, but it 
does not follow the lines or obey 
the impulse of that more ordi 
pictorial inspiration which has so 
often, on storied wall and canvas, 
in church and palace, set forth the 
same scene ; one of the most beau- 
tiful scenes in the story, which has 
been the chief inspiration of art, 
since ever art was in the Western 
modern world. “ Arise, take the 
yonng child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt.” This is the foun- 
dation and central point of the pic- 
ture ; but Mr Holman Hunt has not 
been satisfied with the divine grou 
in the centre. He has combi ed 
this subject with a commemoration 
of the Massacre of the Innocents, 
which he calculates had happened 
in Bethlehem a very short time be- 
before ; and his object is to present 
to the spectator a vision of the 
triumph of the little martyrs who 
were the first to die for their Lord. 
The foreground of the picture, 
accordingly, is filled with groups 
of happy infants accompanying 
their child-Lord upon his journey,. 
and suddenly perceived by him as 
he turns in his mother’s arms at 
a certain moment, described by Mr 
Hunt as just before the dawn, in 
the bright Syrian moonlight. These 
children, unseen by the parents, ad- 
vance by the side of the central 
group, some before, some slightly 
behind. They are children “from 
two years old and under,” accord- 
ing to the description given —s 
wise men, from which Mr Hunt 
concludes that our Lord Himself 
must have been about that age. 
The children Mr Hunt describes. 
to be wreathed with flowers for 
the sacrifice, and to be carried 
along by a rivulet of the water 
of life, upon which they are sup- 
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posed to float with buoyant foot- 
steps over the broken ground. 
This is a point, however, on which 
the gazer requires much explana- 
tion. The blue coils among which 
the very substantial little feet are 
moving with what seems a solid 
tread, not airy or fantastical at all, 
and very much more like the coils 
of serpents than those of living 
water. So far as it carries out the 
idea of a stream at all, which in our 
eyes is not much, it is a metallic 
stream, not very wholesome, we 
would think, with an iridescence 
and metallic gieam which indicates 
either stagnation or some very 
curious combination of chemicals, 
From this strange shallow brook- 
let, if brook it is, the splash of the 
children’s feet is supposed to raise 
bubbles prismatic se § full of colour, 
the largest of which floats straight 
in front of the ass which Joseph is 
leading, and seems very likely to 
make that patient animal bolt—as 
any of his brethren, not miracu- 
lously restrained, would certainly 
do. The bubble is a large and fine 
one, and speaks of soap as clearly 
as ever bubble did, though soap 
is far from Mr Holman Hunt’s 
thoughts. Painted in it(we wonder 
if George Eliot’s youthful sugges- 
tion to her free-thinking friend to 
“paint the Crucifixion in a soap- 
bubble ” has anything to do with 
this) is a fanciful fscene, in which 
the spectator can see the figures 
of blowing angels and a line of 
light which mounts to the skies, 
and is quite ready to believe that 
it 1s the ancient vision of Jacob, 
and the ladder upon which angels 
ascended and descended, which is 
here symbolically introduced to 
carry into the far distance the tra- 
dition of a tender and. touching 
belief. The fantastic conceit of 
this bubble seems the keynote both 
of the colour and meaning of the 
picture, the metallic tints of blue 
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which seems to find reflectioneyen 
in the very outlines of the glorified 
babes, and which throw a sheen 
even upon the truer colour of the — 
distant horizon, concentrating in 
its gleamingglobe; while theangelic 
forms, mystically indicated within 
the visign of a vision, express the 
continuity of supernatural inter. 
course between heaven and earth 
as visible to the eyes that can see, 
We might remark, however, that 
the white and shadowy forms that 
show dimly in the reflection carry 
out the ethereal character of that 
intercourse much better than the 
extremély chubby babies, whose 
motted flesh and substantial limbs 
convey no idea of spiritual bodies 
to the spectator. The little group 
is in its way as lovely a group of 


‘children as could be found—chil-. 


dren freshfrom the bath,out of well- 
cared-for nurseries, prize babies of 
whom any mother might be proud, 
but, if angelic, of a chubby order 
—more like the putti that de- 
lighted the Italians of the seven- 
teenth century than more heaven- 
ly visions. One feels curious to 
know where Mr Holman Hunt 
found his models. If the infants 
of Jerusalem are as massive as 
their mayrtred predecessors are 
here depicted, then all our ideas of 
the slimmer form of Eastern races 
must be a delusion, The children 
are garlanded and linked together 
with ropes of flowers which as- 
suredly never came from any gar- 
den but that of a florist’s boxes. 
One of them ha& a wonderful little 
nightcap upon its head, a most 
brilliant bit{ of colour, in which 
the prismatic hues of the water 
below and the bubble above are 
repeated in a glow of intense light. 
The foremost of thé little figures. 
seems astray from the rest in 4 
little dream of his own. He is 
examining the breast of ‘his little 
shirt, in which is a distinct and 
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very clear cut; but is, Mr Hunt 
explains, “ bewildered to find that 
his new spiritual body leaves no 
trace of the fatal wound.” This 
suggestion approaches, unfortun- 
ately, near to the grotesque, and 
shows a fancy so high fantastical 
that it loses the very sense of that 
higher imagination which is always 
sober and within bounds. That 
the body of the little martyr should 
show some glorified trace of the 
blow, some scar big enough for a 
mother’s kiss, some mark of honour 
and signet of high distinction,comes 
within the possibilities of devout 
belief ; but why should its little 
shirt, presumably a spiritual gar- 
ment, as it covers a spiritual body, 
be cut, and the soft flesh show no 
mark? We are unable to imagine 
an answer, We are ready to con- 
eede the human dress, in some 
simulacra of which even respectable 
ghosts are allowod to walk about ; 
but why should the shirt have 
the traces of the blow which has 


ene from the body of the 


chil Is it, after all, only the 
real little human shirt that has 
been washed from its bloody stain, 
and slipped on again? And how 
does the spiritual body reconcile 
itself to a profane and earthly gar- 
ment, if itis so? The conceit is 
too artificial to have anything to 
do with art, and is very contradic- 
tory of the divine story in which 
Thomas put—or might have put— 
“his fingers in the prints of the 
nails” in the risen body of his 
Lord. 

The central group has but little 
incommon with that sacred ideal 
which so many painters have repre- 
sented. The Virgin sits high upon 
the ass, in full face, a large figure, 
slightly smiling, as she looks down 
upon her child. She is not the 
awed and reverential maiden of the 
old pictures, herself scarcely out 
of the vision and wonder of youth— 
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but a largely developed and mature 
woman quite accustomed to bea 
mother, and not without traces of 
the world. The action of the child, 
who throws himself back upon her 
arm ina delightful recognition of 
the little group which is so strange- 
ly revealing itself upon the way, is 
natural and full of life. The pretty 
wilfulness of the fling aside from 
the mother’s attempt to clothe 
him, the delightful smile which 
has broken upon the little face as 
he perceives the unlooked-for at- 
tendants upon his way, would be 
perfect if the child was but as 
other children, finding out unex- 
pectedly a delightful novelty in 
the midst of the journey. But 
surely itis all inadequate to ex- 
ress the feeling of the Divine 
infant discovering at his side the 
little martyrs whose innocent lives 
have been given for him. When 
we remember the wonderful chil- 
dren of the San Sisto picture (that 
picture which an exciting rumour 
declares to be in the market, ‘and 
possibly offered to England—a 
thought which takes away one’s 
breath), the godlike boy in the 
mother’s arms, the infantile faces, 
grand and majestic in their sim- 
plicity, beneath—or when we think 
of the lovely faces of Botticelli’s 
boyish angels, looking on at the 
mysterious child whom they watch 
and try to understand,—it seems 
like a play on our credulity to ask 
us, as Mr Ruskin does, and as Mr 
Hunt, quotas Mr Ruskin, does 
not seem to hesitate to do, to re-~ 
cognize this as a great religious 
icture. The curled darling thrown 
back on his mother’s arm, with a 
laugh of childish delight which 
shows his little white teeth and 
curves his rosy lips with pleasure, 
is a beautiful child, but po 
sign that he is the Son of God. 
He is an arch and delightful in= 
fant, wilful, accustomed to play, 
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enchanted with the pretty sight ; 
but it would have been strange 
indeed—-stranger than anything else 
in the marveloys story—had this 
been all that was in the face of 
the child-Christ.as he saw the 
infant saints suddenly on his’ way. 

The child on his mother’s arm 
recognizes them; but the inno- 
cents seem, on their part, to take no 
notice of their little Lord. They do 
not crowd about him to share his 
look, but hold apart entangled in 
the wreath which is so distinctly 
what we call in Scotland “gum- 
flowers,” not one of them raising 
his face to the Divine wayfarer. 
We are not told whether there is 
any meaning in this, or why the 
celestial children should be prepar- 
ing this little masque upon the road 
if they do not care to look up and 
see the object of their martyrdom 
and their presence here. They 
are leading baek the colt, Mr Hunt 
informs us, which has lagged from 
the side of his mother,—which is 
kind of them, but not a satisfac- 
tory motive. No seeondary office, 
though one of service and benevo- 
lence, could have kept these little 
brethren from gazing upon the 
Divine child and seeking his notice, 
if human probabilities are to be 
considered. No party of children 
but would do so with one of their 
natural comrades ; how much thore 
the new denizens of heaven, con- 
scious that it was their Lord who 
was passing by, and of their own 
glorious position in his immediate 
train ? 

This is too much, perhaps, 
about one picture ; but Mr Hol- 
man Haunt’s position is not an 
ordinary one. He takes upon him 
that office of a teacher which, 
when asserted with sufficent bold- 
ness, has a quite marvelons effect 
upon the imagination of the mass 
of a man’s contemporaries. And he 
is a painter who has done enough 


to make every work he produces of a 


interest to his countrymen. He 
who has given us that one nob 
sorrowful, tender image, the face 
full of love and patience, and aj} 
gentleness and greatness, of Him 
who stands at the door and knoc 
deserves great things at our hands ; 
even though he has put the light 
of the oa in a medieval lantern, 
as if it had been wanted to show the 
door of our hearts, and the steps 
thereto. That and a great deal more 
can be forgiven him in grateful 
recollection that he stands amon 
the few—how few !—who in all 
the ages have been able to gain 
a glimpse of such a countenance 
as might, without scorn, be attrib- 
uted to the Son of God. But 
Mr Hunt has fallen into the error, 
apparently congenial to his mind, 
of abstracting himself from com- 
mon life in order to produce with 
infinite labour and absorption of 
his entire soul in every detail a 
picture, which shall be more than a 
picture, which shall be a new gospel, 
@ prophetic message such as it has 
never been given; let Mr Ruskin 
say what he will, to any painter 
to give forth to the world. Let 
us grant that Carpaccio meant 4 
great deal more than he knew in 
that manful story of stout St 
George, and that with the help of 
such a skilled interpreter as Mr 
Ruskin (and prompt renunciation 
as of the devil and all his works 
of Mr Ruskin’s disciples and co- 
interpreters, who would make us, 
if that was possible, detest Car- 
paccio), we may learn many things 
therefrom : yet the old Venetian 
was no secluded soul, and had no 
thought that, like Elijah,he,only he, 
was left to make the world aware 
that there was a greater than Baal. 
On the face of the thing it is grand 
to spend seven years of life or 
more upon a single picture—to 
caress its every detail—to let im- 
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agination loose, 80 that every line 
may teach a moral lesson, and no 
shoe-string be without a meaning. 
There are few who can, and per- 
haps as few who will, make sucha 
sacrifice. But it is dangerous, be- 

ond measure dangerous, to be thus 
uplifted over one’s brethren, and 
to feel that the time spent upon 
one’s work, and the pains taken, 
and the minute and endiess care 
bestowed upon a production which 
has been the sole absorbing 
thought of night and day, ought 
—as indeed they should if la- 
bour and care were all—to make 
the work unique in art, high 
above the ordinary level, a thing 
to force the world’s attention. 
The great masters did nt do so. 
They knew nothing of this elabor- 
ate self-devotion. They did their 
best with honest zeal and love of 
their work. The famous canon 
of slow and elaborate production, 
which both in literature and art is 
prescribed to the labourer, is con- 
tradicted by the practice of every 
master ; and it is at least as likely 
tolead to the elaborate failure of 
over-devotion as to the production 
of the “ greatest religious picture ” 
or any triumph of art. We do not 
think that, except in the eyes of 
his sect, this picture will appear to 
any one a triumph either of the 
Innocents or of the Illuminati. It 
is a great thing, no doubt, that Mr 
Ruskin should vouch for it, and 
a painter may well be buoyed up 
with an exhilaration that takes the 
semblance of flattered vanity, when 
the only oracle who speaks with 
absolute authority proclaims his 
production the greatest picture of 
the age. But he should be very 
careful how he accepts this dictum, 
And it would be well for him, we 
think, to compare his chubby cher- 
ubs with the angel-children in the 
great Venetian pictures, with the 
lovely, thoughtful boys of Botti- 
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celli, and those majestic infants 
who stand under the San Sisto, 
and the Foligno Raphaels, with 
things unutterable in their uplifted 
faces, The baby gravely looking 
through the slit, in its nice clean 
little grown, for the wound that. 
killed it, isa conceit worthy of the 
Emblems of Quarles, rather than 
of the Gospel of our Lord, 

There is another picture holding 
solitary state at a little distance 
from Mr Holman Hunt’s sanctu- 
ary to which we may now direct 
our attention a little, with the re- 
mark in passing, that nothing can 
be more curious and striking than 
thus to pass out of Bond Street 
into Piccadilly in the heart of 
London variety and gaiety and ex- 
travagance, from one hushed and 
darkened temple of art in which 
an incident in the sacred story 
is exhibited, into another where 
groups of art-lovers, stilled into 
something like awe, go out of the 
sunshine to contemplate the great. 
concluding act of that story, the 
Crucifixion. Munkacsy’s Calvary 
isa picture with an altogether 
different inspiration from that of 
Mr Hunt. It belongs to a coun- 
try where the conditions under 
which pictures of so high an aim 
can find a place are totally differ- 
ent. A private purchaser with 
only a room, however large, or a 
limited domestic gallery, in which 
to place a work of art, forces the 
painter into moderate dimensions 
and a sort of practicable domestic 
sentiment—a circumstance which 
limits English art in the most re- 
markable way. But where Herr 
Munkacsy’s genius was nurtured 
there is wider scope, and his hand 
is not restrained by the conviction 
that his picture must be somethin 
which can be lived with,—whic 
limits the Englishman as with an 
invisible tether, if it also confers 
upon his certain easily recognis- 
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able advantages. We do not now 
in England venture upon the clos- 
ing scenes of the great tragedy. 
Few are the galleries which have 
room for such subjects; and he 
could be audacious indeed who 
would place the scene on Calvary 
in his dining-room. The foreign 
painter is better off. He has still 
churches in which to place a 
masterpiece, or public buildings 
where there is room enough, and 
not too much familiarity. 

The size, the distance, the grand- 
eurof the scene here portrayed, 
are curiously impressive after such 
a compromise with the ideal as is 
attempted in Mr Hunt’s picture. 
Munkacsy has already made what 
may be called a European reputa- 
tion. The power of his forcible, 
almost violent individuality, the 
realism which brings nature, fresh 
and spontaneous, into the posi- 
tions and circumstances conven- 
tionalised by art, have already been 
recognised with that keenness of 
individual feeling, involving as 
much opposition as applause, which 
gives edge and piquancy to suc- 
cess. his picture is smoother, 
and perhaps less original, than 
those previously exhibited in Eng- 
land. The chief group is some- 
what feeble—when is it otherwise ? 
Neither nature nor the fitness of 
things permits that display of bod- 
ily anguish which our too correct 
information on the subject would 
require, if any illusion were to be 
preserved. And therefore the fig- 
ure on the cross is always more or 
less conventional, So is the group 
around: St John too meekly observ- 
ant of his Master’s last order; and 
one of the attendant Marys too 
much startled by anevent which she 
must, for some moments at least, 
have certainly anticipated, But op- 

ite to thismournful party stands 
Facing the spectator, a single brutal 
cynical figure, the figure of the 


rt 
[ May, 
executioner, with axe in hand and 
ladder over shoulder. He hag: 
~ come down from giving the 
ast twist toone ofthe ropes that 
hold the malefactors. Use anda 
cruel dulness have quenched all 
sensibility in him. He casts a 
sullen stupid look upon the mourn- 
ers, his eye caught perhaps rather 
by the glory of the hair that sweeps 


over the shoulders of the Magdalen, 


than the spectacle of the sorrow 
which is enough to touch any heart, 
Barabbas would have had a cer- 
tain interest for him had he been 
swung to that fatal tree ; but what 
occasion there is for all this ado 
about a fanatic from Galilee, the 
wretch knows not. He looks at 
the women with a dull contempt. 
The sights and sounds that have 
distinguished this from all the 
executions that ever took place 
in Jerusalem have not affected 
him : the rolling blackness on the 


sky that obscures the daylight, the: 


excitement of the authorities, the 
ery which thecenturion has just 
given forth, touch not at all this 
brutal fellow in the exercise of his 
trade. He thinks, perhaps, he has 
been cheated by those Romans who, 
forsooth, would have the man’s 
clothes and cast their dice over the 
seamless robe, though they had 
none of the trouble. He would 
like to nail up a few of them too, 
to teach them to interfere with 
his perquisites ; and as for the 
women, and that one with the hair 
especially, what a fuss they are 
making about an everyday inci- 
dent! All the stupid cruelty of 
the class which is below human 
sympathy, too dull to feel, too 
degraded to understand, is in this 
wonderful figure. He is as much 
beneath the rabble who shout out 
their partisan insults to the Cru- 
cified, as they are inferior to the 
noble Arab in the foreground, who 
turns round upon his horse with 
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4n open-eyed look of wonder, and 
Sudden perception that here is no 
malefactor getting his deserts, but 
something beyond experience, be- 
yond knowledge. wo Rabbis 
walk away from the scene across 
the foreground,—one with open 
mouth and emphatic finger demon- 
strating that outraged justice has 
done well in making short work of 
this revolutionary; the other start- 
led, impressed, not sure of that nor 
of anything in the shock of awe 
and surprise. Though there is no 
resemblance in grouping or detail, 
the picture reminds us of the great 
Tintoretto in the school of San 
Rocco in Venice, perhaps only 
because of the life and meaning in 
those groups, before whom some- 
thing is taking place which is more 
than the highest of them can un- 
derstand. 

We find ourselves suddenly trans- 
ported from the highest aims of art 
to what we can scarcely call any- 
thing but the lowest, when we turn 
from those half-sacred enclosures, 
where the spectators speak under 
their breath, and walk on tiptoe— 
to the Exhibition blazoned outside 
as the Salon Parisien, with a pal- 
pable appeal to tastes in art, and 
In—we will not say nature, for 
nature has little to do with the 
matter, but—the fantastic and ob- 
noxious realism which has associated 
itself with everything that is least 
satisfactory in society, and which 
has its court and capital in Paris. 
The chief exhibitor here, and the 
only one who calls for notice, is the 
young Belgian painter, M. Van 

eers, sensationalist, impressionist, 
or whatever he may please to call 
himself,—a young man of wonder- 
ful gifts, who has flung himself into 
a kind of fame by the reckless 
exercise of an extraordinary clever- 
ness, which it pleases his school to 
call daring and truth—an assump- 
tion founded upon complete ignor- 
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ance of the difference between truth 
and fact. The contortions of an 
acrobat may be most literal fact, 
and are so; but to find in them 
a truthful exhibition of the laws 
of human movement would be the 
effort of a fool ; and nothing can be 
more striking than the illustrations 
of this fact afforded us by such a 
display as this, M. Van Beers is 
wilfully unequal both in execution 
and sentiment. The contrast be- 
tween the really extraordinary 
finish of most of the figure-pictures 
and the reckless dash of the major- 
ity of the landscapes, is even less 
remarkable than that between the 
feeling displayed in “Le Mal du 
Pays,” and the dreadfully prosaic 
realism of some of the larger pic- 
tures, more noticeably two, which 
are, we suppose, exhibited to in- 
troduce an English element into 
the collection: the composition 
called “ Peace with Honour,” a very 
real Life-Guardsman wooing an 
equally real nursemaid; and “ Flirt- 
ation,” a nicely painted representa- 
tion of a very commonplace ball- 
room couple in a conservatory. 
Apart from this inequality, an’ 
inspection of a very few minutes 
will show that we are here look- 
ing on the work of a consum- 
mate artist, seldom perhaps char- 
acterised by the soul that makes 
all the difference between art and 
genius, but, as technical art, al- 
most perfect in its way. Four pic- 
tures strike us for their merit, 
four others for different reasons, 
while beyond these the collection 
is little more than a series of 
beautifully painted illustrations of 
the art of sprawling. The gem of 
the exhibition is the portrait of 
Peter Benoit, excellent alike in ex- 
pression, execution, and —— 
Next, perhaps, in interest is “ 

Mal du Pays,” a girl who has evi- 
dently left her home to her shame, 
finding a moment for sad reflection, 
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while the carriage waits for her in 
the background. The picture of the 
acht La Siréne is too well known 
rom engravings and newspaper re- 
rts to need any description ; but 
it is not saying too much to speak 
of it as an almost perfect represen- 
tation of the atmosphere of a calm 
day on the shores of the sea. The 
fourth picture which we should rank 
as good, is “ Little Jack Horner,” 
in which the painting is exquisite, 
and the child’s delight at the dis- 
covery of the plum beautifully ex- 
peesrer- On the other hand, “ La 
harmeuse de Serpents” gives the 
impression, on first sight, of little 
more than a pair of bright green 
legs, though, on closer inspection, 
a body appears with serpents 
wreathed round its arms; a curi- 
ous and rather unpleasant picture. 
The same brilliant green appears 
again, not far from this picture, as 
the background, perfectly flat and 
studded with vermilion spots, upon 
which is set a ghastly idiot’s head 
with eyes of different colours, clad 
in cap and bells, and named in the 
catalogue “ Folie.” Widely different 
from this is a large picture on the 
other side of the room, which is 
called “ An Allegory,” though the 
hidden meaning is not easy to dis- 
cover. It represents the trial of 
a witch by the Inquisition, and 
differs from most pictures of the 
kind in that it inspires in us no 
sympathy whatever for the ac- 
cused. As a study of asea of 
faces it is worth looking at. M. 
Van Beers has carried the prevail- 
ing tendency to artistic upholstery 
further than usual, the whole tone 
not only of the hangings of the 
room, but in many cases-of the 
frames of the picture, being one 
uniform and sombre tint of olive- 
een. 
Thus the extremes of mystical 
religious fancy, fine-drawn beyond 
the following of the sober mind, 
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and of audacious and irreverent. 


materialism, defying all the moder. 
ations of nature, are to be found 
within reach of each other for the 
choice of the spectator. London 
is not a modcl town. It is Baby- 
lon to many an artless imagina- 
tion ; and were we to believe all 
it says of itself in its higher circles, 
the fated cities of the plains were 
but novices in comparison with its 
accomplishments in vice: and yet 
we venture to assert that the Salon 
Parisien will not attract a tenth 
part of the crowd which flows 
slowly in and out of Mr Holman 
Hunt’s veiled and guarded doors, 

Those whose enjoyment of the 
season is a brief one, turn natu- 
rally, as the day steals on, to the 
question of Theseus— 


‘What abridgment have we for the 
evening ? 
What masque? what music? How 
shall we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some 
delight ?” 
If we were to answer with the 
courtier as to how many “ sports 
were rifefory our highness’s choice,” 
we fear we should beable to name 
no such excellent fooling as that in 
which the immortal Bottom would 
fain have played every part. The 
theatre, which languished long in 
semi-decadence before the happy 
advent of the present generation, is 
once more at the height of a period 
which has returned to it with zest 
and something like enthusiasm. 
Never was the actor more high— 
we might say so high—in the 
general esteem, and never were 
theatres so many or so crowded. 
But if we should be asked to what 
high excellence this fact is to be 
attributed, we could make no 
reply. There are a number of ex- 


cellent actors on the stage, and 
there is a great deal of talk about 
the respectability of the profession, 
the “status” given to its members, 
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and the elevating influence exer- 
cised by its performances. But 
as a matter of fact, there is 
not at the present moment on the 
stage—with the exception of the 
delightful comedy in which the 
Bancrofts are taking their leave of 
the profession—a single play which 
is worth the trouble of being acted, 
of occupying the attention of rea- 
sonable spectators, or the time of 
men and women who call them- 
selves artists. The “ Queen’s Shil- 
ling,” at present being played at 
the St James’s, is indeed an honest 
bustling comedy, vigorous enough 
of its kind, and the “ Quiet Rub- 
ber,” at the same theatre, a char- 
acter-sketch of great delicacy and 
cleverness: while the “Silver 
King” is a stirring and effective 
melodrama. But all of these are 
old favourites, brought back to the 
stage to cover the defeat of the 
higher drama. And with these 
exceptions, all the London theatres 
are given up to farce or burlesque, 
or the broad spectacle-melodrama, 
which is effective by means of 
its bold seizure and reproduction 
of the most prosaic realities, but 
has no pretension to literary skill 
or dramatic construction ; or else 
attempt by more equivocal at- 
tractions to make up for the ab- 
sence of plays that are worth 
listening to. To hold the mirror 
up to nature has almost ceased to 
be even the professed object of the 
stage. A farcical incident of the 
broadest character, a practical joke, 
and impossible adventure, seems to 
have taken the place in the public 
estimation of story and character, 
which is no advantage either for 
the public or the stage. 

“The Candidate,” made for 
ever memorable by the fact that 
the Prime Minister of England 
took his diversion—on the night 
when the whole country was 
in tears and mourning over the 
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fate of Gordon—at the theatre 
where this lively piece of non- 
sense is represented ; “The Mag- 
istrate,” in which Messrs Clayton 
& Cecil have condescended to 
make, buffoons of themselves ; and 
most of all, “The Private Sec- 
retary,” which has likewise had 
a bruyant success,—are all based 
upon one ridiculous and impos- 
sible incident, with which neither 
nature nor art have anything to 
do. “The Candidate” is the 
of the three. It is carried alon 
by the excellent acting of Mr 
yndham, whose Lord Oldacre, a 
young married man who loves life 
and the world without being a 
roué, and who is kept in a coun 
house by the machinations of his 
mother-in-law (that everlasting 
mother-in-law !) while he is dying 
for diversion, and ready to procure 
it at any cost, is really admirably 
done, and shows him worthy of 
something more and better to do 
and say than has been provided for 
him. By way of procuring him- 
self a fortnight in town, this light- 
hearted hero seizes at the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a candidate 
for the representation of a distant 
borough,a mere form—for as a Con- 
servative he has no chance,—and 
sends in his place his secretary, an 
old schoolfellow, poor and a Radi. 
cal, who, on his side, is yer 
the possibility of once in his life 
passing as a great personage with 
unlimited command of money, and 
freedom to speak his mind, to ac- 
cept this absurd substitution. The 
result is, that the pseudo Lord 
Oldacre is elected with acclama- 
tion as the Radical member for 
East (North) Hampton, the col- 
league of Bradley, and that the 
rear one comes hdéme, after his 
innocent escapade in town, to con- 
front as he can the difficulties of 
the ridiculous imbroglio that fol- 
lows. Mr Wyndham’s easy and 
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natural acting, his boyish eager- 
ness to get away, his delighted 
adoption of the new idea which 
offers him a means of doing so, 
his comical despair when every- 
thing turns against him, are all 
extremely funny, and kept in per- 
fect good taste - the actor, whose 
looks and manners are in entire 
accordance with his character, and 
who never exceeds the fooling that 
is permitted to a gentleman. An- 
other most excellent performance 
is that of Mr Blakely, in the per- 
son of the fat and unctuous mis- 
sionary, who keeps the ladies in 
subjection, and whose tone and 
look are in the best and highest 
style of not unamiable caricature, 
—broad as the farce demands, yet 
most comically within the possi- 
bilities of the character. ‘These 
two excellent actors make the 
piece extremely amusing and 
worth seeing, especially as the 
never carry the farce into but- 
foonery. 

The extremely ridiculous ‘piece, 
which has the same motif, and 
deals with the substitution of one 
“Private Secretary ” for another, 
is the reverse of this—a piece of 
buffoonery from beginning to end. 
It has filled the theatre for nights, 
and made the fortune of the young 
author and manager ; but there is 
scarcely a redeeming feature in the 
farrago of nonsense which never- 
theless continues to delight the 
public. The poor little curate, 
who is the butt of the piece, and 
whose ludicrous, appearance with 
what he calls his “ goods and chat- 
tells ”»—consisting of a bandbox, a 
bag, a rug, an umbrella, and a pair 
of goloshes—delights the audience, 
—is knocked about as Moliére’s 
unfortunate butts are knocked 
about in the first transition from 
the purely pantomimic plays of 
the primitive stage—though even 
the “Barbouillé” is a world 
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above the Rev. Arthur Spald- 
ing. As a proof of the utter 
imbecility of the piece, the words 
above quoted—one of the choicest 
morceaux in the composition—are 
received nightly with shouts of 
laughter ; and the curate’s drawl 
of “ Do you know,” with which he 
begins every sentence, is drowned 
in shrieks of merriment from the 
audience. The unfortunate hero 
is knocked down, thrown out of 
the window, sat upon, pulled to 
pieces in every conceivable way, 
to the growing enthusiasm of the 
lookers-on. The only thing that 
can be said is, that the acting of 
two of the company is admirable 
Mr Hill and Mr Penley make 
their parts individual and highly 
amusing ; but it is a kind of degra- 
dation to two excellent actors to 
attain even a succés fou by such 
means. 

The same thing is more or less 
true of “The Magistrate” at the 
Court, which is also a tissue of 
improbable situations redeemed by 
excellent playing. This is specially 
worth pointing out, as the author 
of the play has been complimented 
on all sides upon his knowledge of 
the stage and the construction of 
his piece, which repeats with more 
pretension the faults we have al- 
ready pointed out—a motif quite 
inadequate and of the most ridicu- 
lous description, and incidents so 
farcical as to be scarcely above the 
horseplay of the most primitive 
efforts. Mr Posket, a police ma- 
gistrate, has married a widow with 
ason by her previous marriage, 
and has been led by her to believe 
her age and that of her son to be 
five years less than they really are. 
This deceit the wife is very anxious 
to keep concealed, and on hearin 
of the arrival in London of an ol 
Indian acquaintance who knows 
her real age, she goes in the even- 
ing toa café where he is dining to 
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entreat him to keep her secret. 
Unfortunately Mr Posket has been 
brought by his precocious stepson 
to sup in another room of the same 
café, and with extraordinary im- 

rudence all the characters remain 
in the establishment after the legal 
time for closing. The police ap- 

ear, the proprietor hurries every- 
Sar into one room, in which he 
extinguishes the lights, and in the 
panic of the moment the magistrate 
unknowingly takes refuge under 
the very table beneath which his 
wife is hiding. Ultimately the 
male characters make their escape 
with difficulty, while the ladies are 
captured by the police. In the 
morning the latter are brought be- 
fore Mr Posket, who has struggled 
back to his Court in time to exercise 
his duties as magistrate, though in 
a state of indescribable confusion, 
both mental and physical, arising 
from the excitement of the pre- 
vious night. Half asleep and en- 
tirely demoralised, he unconscious- 
ly sentences his wife and her sister 
to a week’s imprisonment, follow- 
ing the suggestion of his clerk. 
His utter breakdown when he finds 
what he has done, and the contrast 
of his immaculate respectability 
and the office he holds with all the 
incidents of the night, are no doubt 
irresistibly comic ; but the play is 
broad farce thoughout, et with 
less capable actors would be un- 
worthy of consideration at all. It 
is saved by the excellent acting of 
Mrs John Wood, and of Messrs 
Clayton, Cecil, and Eversfield, and 
the life and “ go” thatis put into it 
by the whole company ; and makes 
a sufficient evening’s diversion for 
the unconcerned spectator who 
likes to be amused without .much 
caring how. But surely, with actors 
of the calibre of these above men- 
tioned, something better might be 
attempted than the trivial plot of 
a charade, lengthened out by the 
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oldest follies of rude art, the de- 
vice of the pantomime. We re- 
member an Italian comedy in which 
this hiding under table is an in- 
cident, which we should be very 
sorry to offer to the consideration - 
of Mr Clayton and Mr Cecil, both 
of whom, and especially the latter, 
are capable of very much higher 
work. But if the public loves to 
be kept on the bro in, and pre- 
fers the ludicrous to the humorous, 
what can the actor do? The ludi- 
crous is easier than the humorous, 
and a practical joke has many ad- 
vantages over that exploded idea 
of holding the mirror up to na- 
ture, which necessitates, perhaps, 
a different kind and quality of 
intelligence. | 

All these considerations we 
throw to the winds when we 
enter the bright precincts of the 
Savoy Theatre, where Mr Gilbert 
and Mr Sullivan keep their legiti- 
mate places in defiance of all laws 
—though that is a paradox. “The 
Mikado” is above criticism. There 
is no question in this whimsical 
world of fun and tuneful ditties 
of holding up any mirror. Whe- 
ther it be “ The Sorcerer ” or “ The 
Pirate,” or that delightful “Jury ” 
who award unheard-of damages, 
under any circumstances, to An- 

elina, there is here neither possi- 
ility to be considered or rules of 
art to be observed. When the 
able seaman and his captain change 
places on the afimivalile argument 
that they had been previously 
changed at nurse, we accept the 
reasoning with delight: and de- 
mand nothing but a little variation 
from the favourite pose of judge 
and general, which, by repetition, 
becomes monotonous, to content us, 
This is fully secured in the Jap- 
anese Lord High Executioner of 
Mr Grossmith, in which there is — 
no perceptible echo of his former © 
impersonations, and in all the de 
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’ lightful and gorgeous denizens of 
the brilliant Seaahia'y world which 
may be like Japan (and for the 
sake of the Japanese we hope it is), 
but certainly is not like any other 
scene we know. Nothing can be 
more charmingly pretty than this 
play, if play it can be called. There 
1s no buffoonery,no knocking about, 
no sitting upon, no hiding under 
tables. The art of the queer fairy- 
land in which Mr Gilbert plays 
his pranks, is perhaps not a very 
elevated art, but at all events 
it is above devices of this kind. 
The delightful aristocrat, Pooh-Bah 
is quite an original among state 
officials, and nothing so bland or 
80 splendid as the Mikado himself 
has dawned upon our dazzled vis- 
ion for a long time. It is delight- 
ful fooling all through, as pretty a 
spectacle as ever was, and for sim- 
ple fun one of the very best of the 
author’s productions. The three 
little maids from school in their 
beautiful dresses, with their gig- 
glings and their gravities, could 
not be better; and Mr Rutland 
Barrington’s face is of itself a 
study. We invite the reader who 
would deliver himself from all 
sublunary thoughts and enter the 
realms of pure whim, fun, and 
fancy,to approach without a doubt, 
and take his diversion undisturbed 
by criticism. The authors of “The 
ikado” have secured just the 
combination of the unknown and 
the known which is good for their 
urposes, in the realm so captivat- 
ing to the imagination, so picto- 
rial, and so splendid as Japan. 

By the way, the Japanese vil- 
lage, a curious little artificial en- 
campment, seems about to be, for 
this season, a substitution forthe 
Healtheries and Fisheries of pre- 
vious years; a place where the 
stray population may lounge, and 
gaze at much or little as fate may 


graciously permit. It is too small, 
however, to give that margin to 
a crowd which has been found in 
these other exhibitions, and wants 
open air, and a possibility of a 


garden, and escape from the close 


little streets. Could it be trans. 
in to those grounds where 

ondon has amused itself for seve. 
ral seasons, and where the quaint 


shops and cottages might have a _ 


natural relief of greenery, it would 
be much more successful and cap- 
tivating. As it is, the chief in- 
terest in it are the attendants, who 
have been of the greatest use, we 
are told on the playbills, to the 
management of the Savoy, and 
who shuffle about in their slipshod 
way, with their green, voluminous 
robes, in a manner that aids the 
effect of the play, and shows the 
difference between the humble 
classes and those sublime officials 
who conduct the government of 
that enlightened but mysterious 
land. We advise the visitor to let 
the one illustrate the other, and to 
have his tea served to him by the 
yellow little maid with her prepos- 
terous sash and wrappings, who is 
the genuine article, before he goes 
to see her dainty betters, the little 
maidens who are not yellow in 
their summer scene. 

It is curious to have to speak of 
the English stage without any no- 
tice of Mr Irving, whose person- 
ality is about the most mee 
and notable thing on the English 
stage as it stands. He will return 
to his patronage of Shakespeare 
in May, and he will succeed in 
making the world listen to his 
version of Hamlet, as no one else 
seems capable of doing. He 
comes across the Atlantic with 
more fame and dollars than ever, 
to meet the welcome of that sin- 
gular popularity to which we can- 
not assign a reason, or explain the 
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causes. For the number of those 
who really consider him a great 
actor is very limited. His marked 
defects of voice, gesture and bear- 
ing, his limited comprehension of 
what is possible and not possible, 
and the undisguisable individuality 
which makes him always Irving, 
whether his supposed character be 
Shylock or Romeo, are almost uni- 
versally acknowledged. And yet 
there is no one else whose position 
is so strong, or whose efforts are 
met with the same unfailing re- 
sponse. We may not like him, but 
we must see him in whatever he 
does. The weekly critics have ex- 
hausted the language in explaining 
why, in setting forth his conscien- 
tious effort, his high aim, when they 
could not lay claim on his behalf 
either to artistic success or any le- 
gitimate claim to success. But a 


high aim is not enough to secure 
the strong and continual following 
which Mr. Irving undoubtedly pos- 


sesses, There is something, nay, 
much, in that heroic self-assertion 
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which is so potent, in this age, 
and in that pertinacious tempera- 
ment which never relinquishes its 
claim, but which is capable of go- 
ing on saying, “I am Sir Oracle,” 
even when all the dogs bark. This, 
and the excellence of all the prop- 
erties, the splendour of the spec- 
tacles which have come to be 
necessary to our present concep- 
tion of the histrionic art, and last, 
though not least, the grace and at- 
traction of Miss Terry, who, if 
somewhat weak in Shakespeare, is 
always so graceful, so harmonious, 
even in ‘her mannerisms — have 
doubtless much to do with a suc- 
cess which, without being alto- 
gether undeserved, is unquestion- 
ably much beyond the deserts of 
this actor as an individual. Mr. 
Irving, however, is but an illustra- 
tion of one of the most curious 

eculiarities of public appreciation 
in our time, in which, as Mr. Puff 
says, “ the unanimity is wonderful 
when they do agree. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


PAINT me your perfect lady. I have seen 
Some part, perhaps the whole, of what I mean, 
Yet in articulate feature to declare 

The form that haunts my thought divinely fair 
May well outrange my skill ; but thy request 
Strikes all denial dumb. Here take my best. 
No noise thou hear’st, no preparation blows 

A trumpet where my perfect lady goes ; 

Nor with rude tramp she beats the hollow ground 
Nor minces nicely, nor with girlish bound 
Trips the light sod ; a woman, not a fairy, 
Upon an earthly base firm-poised her airy 
Conscience rests. No flaunting broad display 
Of rustling flounces marks her gentle way, 

But like the breezes of the light-winged May 
Softly she comes, and fragrant all as they. 

Oh, she is lovely ! all the summer dwells 

In her bright eyes, and every feature tells 

A treasured sweetness in the soul within, 

That beats like music through the lucid skin ; 
And when she speaks soft silvery accents flow 
Full-throated from a mellow depth below, 

Not clipt in shreds, nor with a tinkling din, 

A shallow plash from hollow heart within. 

Not bold is she to place herself before 

The first, nor slinks demure behind the door, 
But takes her place just where she ought to be, 
Nor makes you feel when there that it is she. 
With native grace, and fine untutored mien, 
She greets the poor, or stands before a queen, 
Sweeps with light flowing ease the festal floor, 
Or bends o’er sick-beds with the suffering poor. 
She hath no postures, knows no attitudes ; 

Her unschooled gesture gently shows her moods ; 
She casts no proud and patronising eye 

On those below, nor ducks before the high. 

All things to all she is : for why ?—in all 

Her skill is to be true and natural, 

True to herself, and to the high ideal 

That God’s grace gave her to inform the real ; 
True to her kind, and to your every feeling 
Respondent with a power of kindliest healing. 
She knows no falseness ; even the courtliest lie 
She dreams not ; truth flows from her deep blue eye ; 
And if her tongue speaks pleasant things to all, 
Tis that she loveth well both great and small ; 
And all in her that mortals call politeness, 

Is but the image of her bright soul’s brightness 
Direct from heaven. Such is the perfect fair 
Whom in my heart I hold, and worship there ; 
And if the picture likes thee well to see, 

Know, lady, more than half I stole from thee ! 


/ 
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Waist the majority of people 
are complaining that the Govern- 
ment proposals’ in the matter of 
cheap telegrams are insufficient and 
disappointing, it may perhaps be 
allowed to us to point out a side 
of the question which has hardly 
received proper attention. 

Sixpenny telegrams have been 
so long talked about that people 
had come to imagine that the 
present shilling rate was going 
to be reduced to sixpence, for an 
equivalent or nearly equivalent 
length of message. The all-im- 
portant factor in the question— 
viz., at what cost, that is, at what 
expense, the Post-office could send 

a short telegram—has been com- 
letely ignored in most quarters. 
te was conveniently assumed when 
the idea of sixpenny telegrams was 
first started, that the cost of send- 
ing a message of ten words would 
be half the cost of sending a mes- 
sage of twenty words ; and on this 
hasty assumption it was laid down 
that a net revenue as great as that 
now derived from shilling tele- 
grams might in a few years be ob- 
tained from sixpenny telegrams ; 
any loss felt at first from the fall 
in price being more than recouped 
by the immense increase of busi- 
ness, 

Unfortunately the expense of 
sending telegrams cannot be re- 
duced in this short and pleasant 
way. For one thing, there are pro- 
cesses to be gone through, common 
to all telegrams, short or long, and 
equally expensive whether the tel- 
egram consist of three or thirty 
words. For another, although the 
difference in length between, say, a 
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message of twenty and a message 
of thirty words represents some 
difference in expense, that differ- 
ence is not so great as the difference 
in price to the sender of the tele- 
gram—viz., at the present rate 6d., 
or at the future rate 5d. In fact, 
it is the last part of the m 
which pays, and not the early part, 
Mr Shaw Lefevre, in introducin 
his Bill for “ sixpenny telegrams, 
stated that the present average cost 
to the country of sending every 
telegram is 10d.; but that it is 
anticipated this cost would be 
reduced to 83d. when shorter tel- 
egrams come into vogue. Thus 
every “ sixpenny telegram ” will be 
sent at a loss ; and unless the aver- 
age price paid by the telegrepeaye 
public exceeds 83d., the telegrap 
revenue will show not only the very 
large reduction already predic 
by Mr Shaw Lefevre, but an actual 
deficit. Now no amount of increase 
in the number of telegrams sent will 
get over this. If the average tele- 
gram is sent at a loss—that is, for 
a price lower than the cost of send- 
ing it—the total result must be a 
deficit—a fact which, however pa- 
tent, has been persistently blinked 
by the advocates in the press of a 
reduced telegraph tariff. 
So far as to the cost. With 
regard to the receipts, Mr Shaw 
Lefevre. estimated that in the 
first year the average length of 
message, under the new tariff, 
would be twenty words, yielding 
10d.; but it must be evident 
to every one who considers the 
matter, that this estimate, even if 
not over-sanguine as an estimate 
for the first year, does not repre- 





1 Since this article was in type, the Government have resolved to drop their 


Bill, but for reasons which do not effect the tenor of argument.—Ep. B, M. 
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sent the future. The experience of 
all foreign countries has been that 
the telegraphing public, as soon as 
they have an elastic tariff, cut 
down their messages year after 
year, until a pretty universal aver- 
age of about fourteen words is at- 
tained. It is almost certain that 
the same gradual falling off in the 
length of messages will be witness- 
ed in this country ; and we cannot 
but think that the very phrase 
“sixpenny telegrams,” which has 
so long been used to designate the 
telegram of the future, will have a 
contributory share in realizing that 
ideal, every telegram-sender striv- 
ing to bring his message within the 
sixpenny limit. 

We may note in passing that 
in the outcry which has followed 
the Government proposals, great 
ignorance has been shown of the 
systems in force on the Continert ; 
it being frequently implied that in 
France, for instance, no charge is 
made for addresses. The truth is, 
that the Continental countries have 
always charged for addresses, even 
when they had, like ourselves, a 
twenty-word minimum. At the 
present time, including addresses, 
the average French telegram con- 
tains only fourteen words, the 
average German only twelve, and 
the average Swiss only fourteen. 
The Swiss and the French tele- 
grams do not pay—that is, the ex- 
penditure balances or exceeds the 
revenue ; and the German alone 
show a profit, a profit : derived 

artly from the fact that the tariff 
Tabout which we shall speak pres- 
ently) is higher, and partly from 
the existence of a svstem of so- 
called “urgent telegrams.” These 
telegrams are sent at treble the 
ordinary price, and are allowed 
priority over all those sent at the 
ordinary price. The result of this 
system often is that a telegram, 
which in its ordinary turn would 





be despatched in a few minutes, ig 


again and again sent to the bot. 


tom of the heap before the signal. — 


ling telegraphist, and thus may be 
delayed an hour or upwards by the 
incoming of “urgent” telegrams, 
This system, which of course makeg 
for the rich and against the poor, 
is one which would not be enter. 
tained for a moment in England; 
for it would simply result in al. 
most every telegraph, in a land 
where “ time is money,” being paid 
for at threefold rates—though in 
Germany, curiously enough, only 
some half-million out of the 18 
millions of telegrams sent annually 
pay this threefold rate. 

We think, however, that the 
German principle of a tariff which, 
while elastic enough to allow the 
shortest messages to be sent at 
reasonably low prices, yet is high 
enough to ensure a net revenue 
and not a deficit, is one to be com- 
mended. Indeed we hardly think 
that if the taxpaying public— 
which, after all, is larger than the 
telegraphing public—fully realized 
that the proposed sixpenny tariff, 
so far from giving too little, errs 
by giving too much, and that the 
consequence sooner or later will be 
that the Post-office will not only 
not be able to pay the interest 
on the immense capital (nearl 
£11,000,000) which has ‘enna 
in the purchase of the telegraphs, 
but will show an actual loss on its 
carriage of telegrams,—we hardly 
think, we say, that if the tax- 
paying public realized all this, they 
would thank the House of Com- 
mons for having forced the Gov- 
ernment to adopt this measure. 

For there can be no doubt that 
this measure has been forced on 
the Government. That there should 
be a reduction in the telegraph 
tariff was no doubt pretty univer- 
sally desired. At the same time, 
it would only be a minority, 
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though a noisy minority, that 
would recommend a large sacrifice 
of revenue for the sake of the tele- 

raphing portion of the commun- 
ity. A and B will no doubt be 
glad, when telegraphing to their 
wives that they will not be home 
to dinner, to save sixpence in the 
process ; but they will probably 
think the privilege dearly pur- 
chased if the consequence is that 
they have to pay a halfpenny in 
the pound more income-tax, It is 
only those whose business makes 
frequent telegraphing a necessity 
who will reap the full benefit, and 
who will not mind the sacrifice of 
general revenue when their own 
pockets are the gainers. 

If, then, reduction there was to 
be, it ought tobe within paying 
limits. We think that selfishness 
is at the root of much of the cry 
that the Post-office should not 
make a revenue, but use all its 
resources for increased facilities. 
Within due bounds, it is certainly 
desirable that the Post-office should 
so use its resources; but it is 
clearly undesirable that the whole 
of the community should be taxed 
in order that one part of the com- 
munity may be able to obtain cer- 
tain business advantages, which is 
practically what the sacrifice of 
the telegraph revenue would mean. 

As we have indicated, the Ger- 
mans have succeeded, apart from 
their system of “urgent tele- 
grams,” of which we could not 
recommend the adoption, in arriv- 
ing at a tariff which, while it 
allows the shortest message to be 
sent, yet secures a high enough 
average priceto pay. Their plan 
is to charge a grund-tax, or fee of 
24d. per telegram, with a word- 
rate of a halfpenny. There is no 
fixed minimum ; and the shortest 
message which it is possible to 
send—viz., one of three words. 
two of address and one of text— 
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costs only fourpence, On the other 
hand, a message of twelve words, 
which Mr Shaw Lefevre proposes 
to give us for 6d. only, would cost 
in Germany 84d. 

This principle of a fixed charge 
of 2d. or 3d. as a basis, with a 
charge for each word sent, is 
clearly a right one. The send- 
ing of every telegram involves the 
signalling of certain extra words, 
which are not paid for in any 
country—such as the name of the 
place where the telegram starts 
from, and the hour at which it 
was accepted. Moreover, the work 
of taking in the telegram and send- 
ing it out for delivery has equally 
to be performed with all telegrams; 
and the “fundamental charges,” as 
the Germans term it, may be taken 
as representing the services per- 
formed for all messages alike. An- 
other advantage which the plan 
has is, that it extends to the full 
the principle which lies at the root 
of “sixpenny telegrams ”—viz., that - 
the shorter the message the lower 
the price ought to be. There is 
no more magic in a minimum of 
twelve than in a minimum of 
twenty words ; and we confess we 
should like to see this relic of an 
ancient superstition cast aside. 
Both the Germans and the Swiss 
(who have iy the same — 
principle as the Germans, though . 
their grund-tax. or fundamental 
charge, and their word-rate are 
both different) have sworn that 
it is a superstition to suppose that 
a minimum number of words is 
essential. All that is necessary 
is that your rate, whatever it is, 
should not be so low as to make 
the carrying of telegrams a losing 
instead of a paying business, nor 
so high as to check the develop- 
ment of telegraphy. 

In considering the question of a 
telegraph tariff,'there are two chief 
elements to be taken into account : 
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one is the cost of conveying the 
telegram to its destination; the 
other is the average price which 
can be expected to be paid by 
the public for such telegram. 
The cost of conveying the average 
message of 1886 will, as already 
stated, be 83d. This, we under- 
stand, may be lowered in subse- 
quent years, by the still greater 
shortening of messages, to 8d. 
But this is the limit of reduction 
believed to be possible. Now, 
what will be the average price 
paid? Mr Shaw Lefevre tells 
us that, under our present sys- 
tem of charge, which encourages 
people to an unnecessary prolixity, 
the average number of words in 
the text of a telegram is seventeen. 
It is not certain that this average, 
heing largely made up of words 
which would never be sent but for 
the idea that people have of obtain- 
ing their money’s full worth, and 
which would indubitably not be 
sent the moment they had to be 
paid for, will be — reduced— 
robably to ten or eleven? Mr 
Shaw Lefevre also tells us that 
the addresses may be expected in 
future to average five words only. 
‘ This would make the average of 
the future telegram fifteen to six- 
teen words, all told, yielding 74d. 
or 8d. In other words, this ex- 
penditure would be greater than 
the revenue. 

That this estimate is by no means 
unfounded, is proved by the cases 
already cited, of France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. If, on the Con- 
tinent, the average length of the 
telegram has fallen to fourteen 
words, we are surely within the 
mark in estimating that it may 
fall to fifteen or sixteen here. In- 
deed it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that, although a cer- 
tain number of much longer mes- 

than are sent on the Conti- 
nent will continue to be sent in 
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this country, the overwhelming in- 
crease in the number of sixpenny 
telegrams may drag down the aver- 
age to as low a point as that which 
Continental countries experience, 
If this were so—if 30 millions of 
telegrams were sent at an average 
cost to the nation of 84., and an 
average. cost to the senders of 
7d.—there would be an annual 
deficit of £125,000, which, added 
to the present net revenue, which 
would then be lost, represents an 
annual loss tothe country of nearly 
half a million sterling ! 

It must be remembered always 
that when the Government speak 
of the cost of sending a telegram, 
no interest on the telegraph capital, 
as many innocently imagine, is in- 
cluded in that cost. It is the net 
revenue of the telegraph depart- 
ment which goes to the payment 
of interest, and this net revenue 
has never been sufficient entirely 
to cover the interest. So that not 
only will the taxpayer have to pay 
this interest in the future, but he 
will also have to pay an additional 
sum in order that the sender of 
telegrams may have the advantage 
of telegraphing at an unduly cheap 
rate. 

There has been much said on 
the subject of free addresses. As 
has been already intimated in these 
pages, we are the only people who 
allow addresses to go free ; and 
whatever reasons mayhave weighed 
with those who originally instituted 
this freedom, no one who examines 
the question carefully can fail to 
see that, though such freedom 
might be possible under a system 
by which the minimum price paid 
secured a balance over and above 
the cost of conveyance, its raison 
@étre vanishes when once the prin- 
ciple of a word tariff—that every- 
thing sent over the wires, and that 
only, is paid for—is accepted. To 
retain freedom of address with the 
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new system would be to cumber 
it with the inelasticity of the old. 
As thus: A requires five words to 
express his address, whilst B re- 
quires only two. Is B to pay as 
much for his address as A? Surely 
he should have the advantage of 
his short address, and be able to 
send three more words in his mes- 
sage. The work performed by the 
Post-office is the same in each case. 
The charge for doiug it, therefore, 
should be the same. 

No doubt the change of practice 
will be felt at first by persons 
sending what may be designated 
social telegrams, as distinguished 
from business telegrams, especially 
if the Post-office is hard in its 
yiews of what words in the ad- 
dress are to be charged for as 
single words, With a liberal 
method of counting, much if not 
all this dissatisfaction may be 
swept away. It has been sug- 
gested that every address should 
be regarded as containing four 
words ; but this would make the 
system inelastic, in the manner we 
have just described in speaking of 
free addresses. It would surely 
‘be far better to make all streets, 
roads, squares, crescents, &c., one 
word each ; all numbers of streets, 
&c., one word ; and all names of 
towns, villages, &c., one word. 
Then the cost of the addresses 
would be brought within such 
reasonable limits that few would 
. grumble at having to pay for them. 
A few examples will show this :’ 


1 234 5 6 
“Smith, 344 Tottenham Court 
1 2 3 


PS 
Road, London,” 
4 


which is by no means as long an 
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address as might easily be found, 

would, under the present system 

of counting, swallow up no fewer 

than eight of your twelve words; 

whilst under the sy eases system, 
e fo 


it would only ta ur of them, 
Again— 
1 28 4 5 6 
“Smith, 16 Oak Hill Park, 
1 2 3 


7 8 
Tunbridge Wells,” 
4 
would, under the present system, 
count as eight words, whilst under 
the proposed, it would count as 


four only. 
1 23 4 5 
“Smith, 16 Charles Street, 
1 2 8 


6 7 8 
Berkeley Square, London,” 
4 5 


would now count as eight, then as 
five words only. 

It is plain, however, from the 
facts which we have already placed 
befére the reader, that if the pro- 

osed tariff of 6d. for twelve words 
is to be adopted, the hope of any 
such reduction in the addresses 
must be abandoned, seeing that 
already, without this reduction, it 
is to be feared that in a very short 
time the cost of the telegraph ser- 
vice will haveoutstripped its produc- 
ing powers. The only hope of sucha 
reduction would be in combination 
with a tariff somewhat higher than 
that at present contemplated. 

We do not particularly recom- 
mend the adoption of the German 
rate, though its principle is un- 
doubtedly sound ; and some modi- 
fication of it would probably be 
the best solution of the difficulty. 
The Post-office authorities may be 
afraid of being overwhelmed with 





' The figures written above the line represent the present, those under the line 


the suggested, method of counting. 
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key ; “Don’t sit up,”—are ex- va 
amples which will readily occur to 





telegrams at 4d. and 5d. Let them, 
then, keep to the idea of a fixed 
minimum, but give us only eight 
words, instead of twelve, for 6d., 
coupled with a liberal method of 
counting the addresses. It is true 
that such a sixpenny “social” 
telegram, which would, generally 
speaking, allow only of three words 
of message being sent in addition 
to the five of address, is not at all 
what the public expected.- But 
then, apparently, neither is the 
twelve-word message, with seven 
or eight words used up in the 
address, which is the sixpenny 
telegram proposed by the Govern- 
ment, at all what was expected. 
Weconsider, however, that the pub- 
lic might well be content ; for it is 
remarkable what a number of short 
messages of the kind particularly 
contemplated by many .who have 
advocated sixpenny telegrams can 
be framed in three or four words. 
“Shan’t be home ;” “No dinner 
to-night ;” “Shall return late ;” 
“ Don’t come home; ” “Send latch- 


~— one. 
e fear it is too late now to 
hope that any change will be made 
in the direction we have suggested. 
All the pressure seems the other 
way. More concessions even than 
the Government has given are 
asked for; and we have shown 
that the Government has already 
conceded too much. It is right 
that the telegraphing public should 
have cheap telegrams. Granted. 
But it is not right that they should 
have them, even if they clamour 
for them, at the expense of the 
country. And we would ask those 


who have it in their hands to de-. 


cide this question, whether it would 
not be far better to give a smaller 
reduction of telegraph tariff than 
land us in a telegraph deficit? 
Surely £11,000,000 ages, | is 
enough to have paid for the boon 


of the telegraphs, without a further 


annual sum sunk in the same 


abyss ! 
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Ir is the belief of many of us 
that political changes, once pro- 
posed, are sare to come about, pro- 
vided only that they are sufficient- 
ly attractive to occupy the public 
mind for a lengthened period. 
Given a hd 9 that can take an 
enduring hold of the national fancy, 
and its being established is simply a 
uestion of time. The belief un- 
oubtedly is supported by the out- 
come in 1832 of the agitation for 
reform, and by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which crowned the 
strenuous efforts of the League in 
1846. But we should remember 
that agitations which ultimately 
succeed are more likely to make 
an impression on, and to be remem- 
bered by, the student of history, 
than those which end in nothing. 
The Chartist demand for annual 
Parliaments is little thought of, 
while the Catholic Emancipation 
—a much older story—is a politi- 
cal landmark. 

These remarks have been sug- 
gested by reflection on the covet- 
ous glance which the confiscatory 
portion of our population are at 
this time casting on the land. 
Timorous people say that the spoil- 
ers have marked it for plunder, 
and: will leave no stone unturned 
till they get it. .Others, less panic- 
stricken for the moment, think 
that the danger may not be im- 
mediate, but that after opinion 
shall have had time to ripen, the 
land will be as surely doomed as 
the Irish Church or the close 
boroughs. Such are the predictions 
which many anxious persons are 
at this moment making, as they 
glance back at the early phases of 
those notable changes whitch are 
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now epochs in our history. Per- 
haps if they were to go a little 
deeper into their subject,—if they 
were to contemplate the results 
not only of the efforts of such 
men as Brougham, O’Connell, or 
Cobden, but of those also who 
failed to make so deep a mark,— 
they might be less persuaded of 
the coming change. Lord George. 
Gordon in the last century,Feargus 
O’Connor and Smith O’Brien in 
this, all represented and directed 
movements which appeared to be 
very pees and likely to influ- 
ence legislation ; but they all met 
with failure and overthrow. Who 
is to warrant us that the excite- 
ment against the landlords ma 
not die out as “No Popery” did, 
instead of establishing itself in our 
system like Free Trade? 

If we look a little into the re- 
cords of the past, we shall find 
that the rancour against owners of 
land is not pened, sua new thing: 
it is but a modified form of an 
enmity which has been largely 
fomented against property con- 
tinuously during ‘the last hundred 

ears. For some reason or other, 
it has not been the policy, or the 
caprice, of the confiscatory move- 
ment to turn an eye of desire upon 
the land until now ; the fundholder 
and the capitalist had their turns 
first. In the early years of this 
nineteenth century, to rob the 
fundholder was a very favourite 
idea in some quarters. The chief 
part of the revenue, wrung from 
an overworked and _ necessitous 
population, was applied to meet- 
ing the claims of various creditors 
of the State. Only get rid of this 
charge, which used to be some 
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£36,000,000 yearly, and the com- 
monwealth would at once undergo 
a ,transmutation “into something 
rich and strange.” Taxes would 
be reduced one-half ; and not only 
would the poor man benefit by 
being eased of so much of his 
burden, but enterprise, freed from 
the bands which had been hamper- 
ing and paralysing her, would ex- 
pand as ina new spring and bear 
fruit, here a hundred and there a 
thousand fold, blessing the work- 
man far more even than the 
abatement of tax. Here was a 
millennium, not only in sight, but 
at the commandment of our com- 
munity, if only the hitherto abused 
people would rise in its majesty 
and decree that it should begin. 
What a prospect for groaning 
drudges !— 

“No more dams I'l] make for fish ; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 
Nor scrape trenchering,nor wash dish.” 


“ 


Nothing stood in the way of this « 


alluring idea’s realisation except 
the claims of bloated fundholders ; 
and who were they that the pros- 
perity of a whole nation, the eman- 
cipation of men by the million, 
should be arrested on their account? 
They toiled not, neither did they 
spin; they simply opened their 
hands and received periodically 
from the State the price of corn 
and wine and oil for their sus- 
tenance and enjoyment. They 
were few and the people were 
many: let the few suffer instead 
of the many; soshould the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number 
be in great degree realised. Argu- 
ments were not wanting to prove 
that the public creditor, although 
his bond was not cancelled, had 
yet received already from the 
public purse more than the worth 
of it. t the Legislature, then, 
extinguish his claim, and let the 








nation be relieved of a i 
cumbrance. This was, before i 
ey" more familiar, called “ be; 
or the sponge,” because the debts 
of the country were to be cancelled 
simply by expunging the whole» 
obligation. 

Fortunately there was in the 
nation at large an amount -of cay. 
tion sufficient to make it pause 
long and anxiously before resort. 
ing to the reckless expedient of 
applying the sponge. John Bull 
could not be readily persuaded to 
shut his eyes to consequences and 
defy his creditors. Yet, while he 
hesitated, younger and less w 
communities, caught by the speci- 
ous promises of the reformers, and 
being entirely destitute of honesty, 
plunged headlong into the snare 
that had been set for Aim. They 
wielded the sponge to some pur. 
pose, and the operation was now 
dignified with the name of “re- 
pudiation.” 

By this precipitancy of other 
peoples, there was afforded to our 
country men opportunity of learn- 
ing to shave upon alien chins,—of 
watching how the practice which 
they had been urged to follow 
would affect experimentalists in 
whom they felt no very engrossing 
interest. And they had not long 
to wait for the results. Repudia- 
tion, as we all know, did not pro. 
duce the felicity that was expected 
of it. Dishonesty was found to 
have been very bad policy, and 
after it were fain to retrace with 
shame their steps, and to return to 
the ways, if not to the principles, 
of honesty. [Britain stood by and 
saw with her eyes the reward of 
the wicked. It was quite clear 
that repudiation would not pay. 
Its guondam advocates slunk back 
into obscurity ; the civilised world 
was completely disabused concern- 
ing thig temptation ; the very idea 
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of repudiation died out, and left 
the restless members of our people 
at leisure for the reception of new 
theories. . ; ; 
Repudiation sunk, first into dis- 
repute and then into oblivion. 
That form of spoilation was seen 
to be impracticable. Nevertheless, 
the desire to despoil somebody was 
as strong as ever it had been 
among the envious and unscrupu- 
lous. Desire turned itself now to 
the wealth of the capitalist, and 
thought to appropriate that. Many 
were the schemes devised for arti- 
ficially forcing up wages, and for 
twisting profits out of the pockets 
of employers and placing them at 
the disposal of workmen. These 
schemes have not _ succeeded. 
Workmen, after long and bitter 
experience, have learned that the 
great interruptions to business, 
which they are able to bring about 
by combination, in general distress 
themselves far more than they do 
the masters; and, besides induc- 
ing temporary suffering, they per- 
manently damage business, and so 
depress seriously the condition of 
those who join in them. During 
the long struggle, some of the 
truths regarding the wealth of 
societies have forced themselves on 
the attention of even the most vio- 
lent advocates of plunder. They 
perceive at length that all the pro- 
fits of capital, if forcibly diverted 
from capitalists, would yield at 
the moment but a sorry prey to 
each of those who would claim to 
share in them ; and that the seiz- 
ure of these profits would stop for 
ah indefinite time the prosecution 
of business altogether, thus render- 
ing thousands of them unemployed. 
So the proposed raid upon capital 
does not come to a head. The 
desire for it is as fervent as ever. 
But here, too, smart men are fain 
to Aefer a little to the perception 
that dishonesty is not good policy, 
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and we may assume that the 
slackening which we see in com- 
munistic raids on industrial cap- 
ital is likely to become more note- 
worthy, and to disappoint the au- 
thors of them. 

But, as if just invented and 
timed to meet the emergency, and 
to divert dishonesty into a new 
channel, comes the attack’ upon 
the land. A newschool of pro- 
phets has opportunely sprung yp, | 
uttering their denunciations with ‘ 
a difference. “It is quite right,” 
say these instructors, “to cherish 
undying enmity against property, 
and to confiscate it for the benefit 
of the many; only the sages who 
went before us have induced you 
to try and breach the strong-room, 
where it was in fact impregnable, 
and so caused you to waste your 
strength, time and ammuni- 
tion. They were quite right in 
exciting your vengeance against 
funded yoann and against in- 
dustrial capital. The turn of 
these possessions will come by-and- 
by, only you cannot break in 
through them. You have hitherto 
missed the vulnerable point, which 
we at length, profoundly learned 
in such matters, here declare to 
you, The landlord—the landlord 
is your real quarry.” 

he attack is thus wholly drawn 

off from the fundholder : it is much 
modified, and turned into a block- 
ade, as it were, against the indus- 
trial capitalist ; but against the 
landlord it is being pressed with 
the severest vigour. hen we ex- 
amine the arguments by which it is 
sought to justify this new direction 
of the war, they are found to be 
substantially the reproductions of 
those which had been used with- 
out effect against property in the 
ublic funds and capital used in 
hestoiees The landlord has no 
right to his land, which is really 
the property of the whole people, 
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who were at some period robbed in 
order that landlords might fatten 
at their expense. Let the sovereign 
and long-abused people at once re- 
sume: their own, and eject them 
who have usurped it. 

The landlord is, according to the 
latest evangelists, the real and only 
obstacle to universal happiness. 
Eliminate him, and half the evils 
which afflict society will at once 
flee away; his baleful presence 
and influence will no longer hinder 
the benevolent energetic masses 
in their endeavours to help each 
other and themselves; labour 
will be not nominally only, but 
really, free; no more want, no 
more pauperism, no more lack of 
employment ; prosperity and good- 
will (except to the wicked land- 
lords) all round. It is useless to 
offer any moral argument against 
this agitation. Those outside the 
movement require no convincing ; 
the actors in it are not to be 
convinced in that way. They 
may nevertheless learn by ex- 

rience, as did they who joined 
in the anabasis against public 
creditors. 

The seizure of the land, simple 
as it is made to appear to us, will 
probably be not one whit more 
easy of accomplishment than the 
robbery of the fundholder. The 
present relations of the land to the 
mass of our people are so intricate, 
they twine so intimately through 
our whole system, that the convul- 
sion occasioned by a forcible ex- 
propriation of the soil would be a 
revolution of the most dangerous 
character—one of which no man, 
at its beginning, could possibly 
foresee the end. Only just attempt 
to shake the existing scheme, and 
observe to what a distance, and 
through what countless channels, 
you will produce vibrations. Those 
warning vibrations will make Bri- 
tain pause as she paused when in- 
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cited to defraud her public credj- 


tors. While she lingers it is quite _ 


possible that some State or colon 

of yesterday, being full of youthful 
ardour, may try the effect of “na 
tionalizing the land.” Teaching 
will then be by example, and future 
history may have to record how 
Great Britain learned another 


lesson from the wreck of some. 


wilful Government, how she tried 
to forget that she had been near 
falling into the same pit herself, 
and how the “nationalising of the 
land” had suddenly dropped 
out from among her household 
words, and been shrouded in dic- 
tionaries and annals as an ex- 
ploded folly. 

Already there has been in Ire- 
land a violent seizure of part of 
the profits derived from the land ; 
but the robbery there has not yet 
been so thorough as to silence 
quacks who will still be bawling 
that the dose failed because it was 
not strong enough. For those, 
however, who do not scorn instruc- 
tion, there is a great deal to be 
learned, as regards landlords, from 
the present state of Ireland. If 
landlords be the real and sole ob- 
stacles to the prosperity of the 
masses, and if the fall of them be 
the riches of the world, and the 
diminishing of them be the riches 
of the working classes, then ought 
Ireland to be the great pioneer of 
prosperity, the first-fruits of a dis- 
pensation untainted by the upas- 
tree of landlords’ influence. For, 
although landlords are still to be 
found in that island, yet they are 
there reduced to such poverty, and 
impotence, and insignificance, that 
humanity must find itself un- 
shackled. Here then, we have the 
condition insisted upon by our last 
prophets and reformers as ante- 
cedent to the new golden age. 
Here we ought even now to see 
begun the blessed revolution.— 
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«Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia 
regna ; 
‘ omnis feret omnia tellus. 
Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea 
falcem : 
Robustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet 
arator.” 
But do the facts at all justify the 
hilosophy ? The landlords have 
oa put down, but the people have 
not risen up (except in the sense 
which we particularise by the word 
“ insurrection”). The removal of 
the incubus has not brought an 
awakening to vitality and health 
and vigor. If Ireland is to be 
our ensample of the benefits of 
landlord-baiting, let us trample 
upon no landlord while the world 
standeth ; for great as may be the 


misery of countries where the land-. 


lord can yet oppress, a more exceed- 
ing weight of misery afflicts the 
isle where the landlord has ceased 
from troubling. 

Though the land-agitation will 
probably not-result in such a re- 
distribution of property as its pro- 
moters intend, it will not be of 
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none effect, it cannot fail of evil 
consequences, Agriculture is al- 
ready cruelly depressed by ree 
competition. It wanted cherish- 
ing, not galling, ix order that it 
might contribute its quota to the 
national wealth. Yet, while its 
difficulties are unprecedentedly 
great, the time is chosen for threat- 

ening and inciting to seize it by - 
violence. This must crush out all 
enterprise from among landlords, 
who feel as if they were adminis- 
tering their properties with ropes 
round their necks. It must tend to 
multiply the disadvantages under 
which the cultivation of the soil 
is carried on, and seriously to re- 
duce the resources of the whole 
community. We have wars and 
heavy taxes. When we speak with 
our enemies in the gate, it is with 
much confusion of face. Would it 
not be wise to stop the land-rob- 
bers, and put off the question of 
spoliation until some fortunate day 
when Great Britain may be thriv- 
ing again, and may afford to occupy 
herself with hazardous speculation ? 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CANT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


It may be said as truly of cant- 
ing as of cursing, that it will recoil 
on the head of him who may in- 
dulge in it. So common is the 
retribution, that plays, novels, an- 
ecdotes, and prints abound wherein 
much of the entertainment is caused 
by the discomfiture of persons who 
have stooped to the emission of 
cant, and whose cant has come 
back to shame and to afflict them. 
Gratiano is so delighted with the 
recoil of the whine about Daniel, 
that he says— 


“‘T thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word ;” 


but it makes a dreadful facer for 
the old usurer. Joseph Surface, 





too, comes in for some very scari- 
fying thrusts, uttered originally 
from his own arsenal ; while Peck- - 
sniff and Heep are shown us by 
one of our great novelists eating 
leeks under merciless cudgels. 
Hume tells us that canting was 
largely practised in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Puri- 
tans in Scotland were the chief 
offenders in that way. But, taken 
in a broad sense, cant may hardly 
be said to be confined to any nation 
or to any subject. It seems to 
consist in inventing or using, with 
regard to its subject, words and 
phrases, with meanings different 
from what they ordinarily bear, or 
in connections where they are not 
° . 3 eee ae 
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usually found. For example, Mr. 
Stiggins was fond of pecekhig of 
himself as a vessel, which word 
does not in the vernacular signify 
a man of any kind; also Crom- 
well’s people named their adver- 
saries Amalekites and worshippers 
of Baal, which, to ordinary appre- 
hensions, they certainly were not. 
Any pursuit which may have a 
fairly numerous company of vo- 
taries, may have also its cant 
phrases ; and thus cant and slang, 
thought not quite the same thing, 
are nearly related. § 

We do not propose, however, 
here, to examine into the exact 
nature or the different kinds of 
cant, so much as to point out that 
religious cant is a very low method 
of speech, and that educated men, 
who may condescend to resort to 
it to serve a temporary purpose, 
will probaby afterwards find reason 
to wish that they had refrained 
from so degrading themselves. 
With the multitude cant phrases 
tell far more than sound argu- 
ments. They are passwords which 
indicate that speakers and hearers 
have fraternal confidences unshared 
by the profane outside world. 

ere is an immense appetite for 
them in many shallow minds, strong 
in sentiment but weak in sense. 
- And there is no doubt that they fall 
on the ears of melting listeners as 
honey glides upon the palate, or 
that they are an effective vehicle 
for instilling doctrines and preju- 
dices into vulgar minds. _So per- 
suaded are wise and prudent men 
of the deluding influences of cant, 
that they will not condescend to 
the use of it. They condemn it, 
and reckon it an agency quite un- 
worthy of them. 

All cant is not intended to de- 
ceive ; but unfortunately deceivers 
oftentimes find cant a ready and 
— auxiliary. Many men 

ve a natural disposition towards 


of Politics : 








uttering cant: these, genera 
speaking, are not manl 
genuous persons; they have an 
instinctive persuasion that, being 






ety = weakness of character 


little likely to obtain the favour. 
able regard of mankind, they do 
well to beguile the weak of their 
good opinion by alluring speech, 
Most of us must remember when 
the word “blood-guiltiness” wag 
transferred from a verse in the 
Psalms of David to our political 
vocabulary. It was understood to 
characterise our annexation of the 
Transvaal, which we were thence. 
forth to regard as a great nationab 
transgression of which at length all 


saw the guilt, and which all now ° 
bewailed ‘in a truly _penitential 


spirit, except the reprobate persons 
who had led the nation into this. 
crying iniquity. They were unre- 
pentant and never to be forgiven ; 
while their virtuous and innocent 
successors, shocked by such wicked- 
ness, would put far from them all 
hateful and ignominious acts. It 
is to be presumed that this intro- 
duction of a Scriptural word into 
political debate—this cant—an- 
swered the purpose designed by 
its inventor. Wenshien of unin- 
structed sensitive persons were im- 
pressed to their hearts’ cores by 
the happy phrase. The judicious 
grieved ; “the censure of which 
one, must, in your allowance, o’er- 
weigh a whole theatre of others.” 
But the speaker fancied that the 
word served his purpose indifferent 
well for the occasion ; and he is 
not one to let dread of future ill 
consequences stand between him 
and the advantage of the moment. 

He learns nothing from mishaps;. 
all through his career he has had 
reason to regret his use of cant 
phrases ; yet of all his ventures in 
that direction, this perversion of 


the term “ blood-guiltiness” was 


the most unfortunate. His ad- 


or in. 
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versaries may fairly thank him 
now for teaching them that word ; 
in Hotspur’s fashion they holloa 
“pblood-guilty ” in his ears when 
he lies asleep ; they keep his cha- 
grin still in motion by starlings 
which can twitter “ blood-guilti- 
ness.” How he must sicken at the 
sound ! 

It is a capital misfortune to this 
babbling personage that, with pre- 
sumptuous self-righteousness, he 
delights to denounce in the eyes of 
others motes which, in his own 
eye bloated to hideous beams, 
may shortly astonish and disgust 
beholders. To him, of all men 
living, is applicable the reproof, 
“Therefore thou art inexcusable, 
O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest 
another thou condemnest thyself ; 
for thou that judgest doest the same 
things.” Ay, the same things, but 
sixty or a hundred fold in quantity, 
notorious for their wantonness and 
injustice ; in many cases blackened 
by basest accompaniments, This 
man is par excellence the blood- 
guilty. There has not been for a 
generation any man standing where 
he now stands that has shed blood 
so profusely or so wantonly. De- 
ficient of all 
man for active life, he has, through 
natural squeamishness at vigorous 
operations, through procrastina- 
tions, through want of clear pur- 


poses,—drifted into a sea of blood.” 


And, unhappily, all the blood that 
he has shed has flowed to no pur- 
ose, for his bloody work is yet to 
0. He is still hurrying forward 
his victims, for we know not what 
object—still glutting the maw of 
death, because he knows no more 
of dealing with the forward and 
the bold than a woman ora monk.’ 
But if we pass from the consid- 


the qualities which fit a- 


j= 


eration of the word “blood-guilti- 
ness ” to that of the occasion where 
it was used by David, we discover 
that the recoil upon the head of 
the canter has been a hundred 
times more crushing than is appar- 
ent to casual observation. David 
used the word in the agony of his 
contrition,after Nathan the prophet. 
had been with him and said, “Thou 
art the man.” His conscience told 
him that he had been guilty, not 
of blood only, but of the most 
treacherous and dastardly murder. 
He had given directions like this 
concerning one of his chief officers, 
aman of loyalty and devotion : 
“Set ve him in the forefront of 
the hottest battle, and retire ye 
from him, that he may be smitten 
and die.” These words so nearly 
describe the desertion and treach- 
ery which have recently stirred 
the whole British empire, that one . 
cannot but think the most evil of 
evil geniuses was dominant on the 
day when this canting spirit went 
grubbing in the 51st Psalm for a 
stone to fling at his political op- 
ponents. The shot has recoiled 
with a fearful vengeance. 

Not to dwell longer on this 
supreme instance, we may glance 
over the career through the last 
five years of the cant-loving pre- 
tender, and perceive that the efflux 
of unctuous phrases to which he 
condescended in 1880 has been 
weighing him down ever since, bind- 
‘ag bien hand and foot crippling 
his action, restraining his speech, 
and yet that, despite his vacilla- 
tion, his timid ventures, and his 
mealy mouth, he has plunged so 
deeply into blood, crime and fail- 
ure, that history must show him 
as a truly unhappy figure. What- 
ever he has denounced in others, 
that thing he has done with in- 





' Napoleon wrote to his sister Caroline that her husband, Murat, had no 
more brains than a woman, and was weaker than a monk. 
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tensity ; whatever he has lauded 
and promised as a benefit to be 
conferred by himself, he has sig- 
nally failed to effect. He is an 


impressive example of the un- 


‘ 


Curiosities of Politics : 


wisdom of pretension and cen 


ousness in general ; but more espe. _ 


cially is he a danger-signal w 
all men of the fatal consequences 
of emitting cant. 


HOT AND COLD FITS OF THE NATION. 


It is an everyday remark how 
apathetic the nation has been 
lately while calamities have been 
closing in on it from every side 
Though our money has been wasted 
and our troops destroyed to no pur- 
pose in Egypt ; though the disas- 
ters have been clearly traceable to 
the incapacity of our rulers; though 
the complications which perplex us 
in Europe and Asia as well as in 
Africa are equally due to careless 
and bad government; yet the coun- 
try does not stir itself to rescue 
the lives of its defenders, and its 
wealth, from stewards who have 
already so grossly misdealt with 
both, but callously commits more 
precious lives and more treasure 
to be misused by the same un- 
worthy hands. 

It seems, truly,a very perverse 
condition of things ; but there is 
no use in fretting and lamenting 
over it. The country is in one of 
its cold fits—that is all. Some- 
thing—perhaps some very small 
provocation—will rouse it to sen- 
sitiveness ere long ; and then it is 
likely that there may be smarter 
public action than is good for us,or 
than we may altogether approve. 

They who have watched the 
humours of our people must be 
aware that there are occasions 
when the least prick will startle 
them into sudden, and not always 
wise, action; while there are 
periods of apathy when the tem- 
perament seems to have become 
phlegmatic, when hurricanes or 
earthquakes will produce hardly 
the least animation, — when an 


alarm that we are drifting into a 
chaos amid “red ruin and the 
breaking up of laws” will not 
evoke an answer, but the event 
will be impassively awaited, and 
no hand and no voice raised to 
turn away the coming evil, 

As an example of the over- 
lively mood of John Bull, we ma 
refer to the sharp practice whic 
was vented on Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration when it attempted 
to make a law to restrain French 
assassins from using the United 
Kingdom as a resort where they 
might hatch plots against their 
own country, and load shells and 
torpedoes to be discharged against 
the French Emperor. There had 
been scarcely a growl to show that 
the Bill would be even objected to; 
hardly any precaution had been 
taken against the action of opposi- 
tion, so reasonable and so certain 
of acceptance seemed the measure 
which was proposed. And yet the 
British lion, being at the moment 

eculiarly irascible, arose suddenly 
in his might, rejected the Bill with. 
‘out ceremony, and manifested an 
utter indifference about the conse- 
quences of his act. Lord Palmer- 
ston pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and ceased for a season from his 
usual jauntiness, when he felt the 
sudden spring by which his labour 
had been brought to nought. The 
next day he and his colleagues re- 
signed office. The Bill which roused 
this fierce indignation was just such 
a@ one as we are at present de 
sirous that the Americans should 
pass to discourage and restrain 
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the dynamitards and other assas- 
sins who, in Transatlantic security, 
now plot and prepare demolitions 
for the injury of Great Britain. 
Why the lion got thus on the 
rampage, it is difficult to under- 
stand. He did not newgerecr | 
admire the French Emperor,thoug 

the latter had been our ally in the 
Crimean war, and he was much 
piqued by the violent language of 
some French colonels who, enraged 
at our harbouring their political 
criminals, assumed a saucy and 
threatening attitude. 

But the occasion was not one of 
serious danger to the nation. The 
Ministry, if it made a mistake in 
introducing the Foreign Conspiracy 
Bill (and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether it did so or not), 
had been doing nothing else that 
could be complained of. It had 
been looking fairly well after the 
interests of the empire; it had 
not allowed us to be put to 
shame before our enemies ; it had 
sacrificed none of our possessions 
or rights ; and it had not involved 
us in perilous entanglements 
abroad. ‘There was no accumulat- 
ing record of ill-doing against it. 
And yet the punishment came, 
‘sharp, quick, and decisive; the 
Administration was snuffed out 
incontinently, and no chance left 
to them of recovering their places 
by submission and _ repentance. 
Comparison of this brisk dealing 
with the indifference which some- 
times will allow the best interests 
of the empire to be made ship- 
wreck of with scarcely a protest, 
suggests the proverb, “One man 
may steal a horse, while another 
may not look over a gate.” 

Another instance may be cited 
wherein the lion’s paw came down 
rather with a capricious emphasis, 
although its stroke did not at the 
moment wreck a Ministry. The 
instance occurred in the year 1873. 
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Mr Gladstone’s Administration had . 
devised a University Education 
Scheme for Ireland—not a .very 
clever nor a very judicious one, 
yet a measure, as one is fain to 
think, which might, with a little 
patience, have been worked into 
acceptable shape. It had some 
visionary clauses in it, which its 
authors might have been forced to 
give up. Servants, Ministers in- 
cluded, was prepared to see it 
transformed ; but it did not strike 
so directly at the welfare of the 
Empire that it was necessary to 
throw it out, neck and heels, and 
its authors after it, which would 
have been the natural effect of the 

recipitate action taken by the 

ouse of Commons. The Bill was 
read a first time, and received in 
such a manner as to leave a reason- 
able expectation that it would, 
after some modification, become 
law. 

A week or two intervened be- 
tween its introduction and the 
second reading. During that time 
dislike to it began and increased, 
It was nicknamed the “ Gagging 
Bill,” because, out of tenderness for 
Popish susceptibilities, it prohibit- 
ed the use of certain histories and 
theological works as class-books. 
The prohibition was, of course, very 
silly, and such as no practical 
statesman would have proposed ; 
but there was ample opportunity 
for eliminating this from the meas- 
ure, had the House been intent 
only upon framing an Act that 
would suit the temper of the time, 
Yet somehow the people’s repre- 
sentatives, and, one may suppose, 
the people also, had waxed very 
arbitrary and imperative before the 
second reading came about. The, 
debate had not proceeded very far 
before Ministers offered any terms. 
They would concede anything, 
alter anything—the House might 
take the Bill as a blank folio, to be 
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- Inscribed according to its pleasure 

— if only some Bill could be passed 
and made law. The offer had no 
favotrable effect whatever. The 
House was in no humour for com- 
promise: it had been violently 
angered by the Gagging Bill, and 
ovely refused to have it in any 
orm or at any price. It was 
thrown out. Mr Gladstone, ac- 
cording to custom, canted and 
whined about a still small voice ; 
but he had to tender his resigna- 
tion immediately, and it was only 
through the disinclination of the 
a to take office that the 
Administration did not then come 
toanend. So the storm passed ; 
without a vindictive effort it pro- 
bably would not have passed away: 
yet why the country was so eager 
at that moment for sacrifice, no 
one to this day has been quite 
able to divine. 

To see the British lion in these 
murderous humours, when he will 
quarrel on the ninth part of a 
hair, and rage till he has made 
havoc of something, and then again 
to see him as he is now, torpid, 
callous, indifferent to stabs or 
kicks, looking on unruffled, while 
his patrimony is being dissipated, 
his honour sullied, and his rights 
made away with, makes one sup- 
pose that he must be a hibernating 
animal, coming to his dangerous 
vigour periodically and for. short 
periods, when it is well to beware 
of him, but passing most of his 
days in a dull condition, moved by 
no loss, alarmed by no danger, 
roused by no injury. His present 
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lethargy, though exceptional, ig 


not without parallel. Any one 
who may take the trouble to glance 
over the history of England, during 
the period when we were waging 
the war which was to end in the 
loss of our American colonies, may 
perceive something very like the 
insensibility and apathy which as. 
tonish observers to-day. Misman- 
agement could not have been 
reater than that which Lord 
orth’s Cabinet displayed. They 
employed incompetent generals, 
fomented the rage of the combat- 
ants, and yet starved the war, 
They kept back information, they 
concealed defeats and vaunted 
them as victories, they scandalously 
wasted the national resources : they 
were detected in doing these things, 
they were universally blamed, and 
yet the suffering country could not 
summon resolution to push these 
worthless rulers from their stools. 
It was true that in those days 
incapable Ministers were upheld by 
influences which do not exist at 
present. The Court was very 
powerful, they could win votes 
through an immense patronage, 
and by making themselves friends 
of the Lords they could largely con- 


trol the Commons.’ Yet with all: 


these things in their favour, they 
could not have excused their glar- 
ing misdoings, or retained the 
power of persisting in them, if the 
country had with any earnestness 
denounced their iniquities. Noth- 
ing vigorous was done. ‘The 
people lay quite supine, knowing 
that great calamities were impend- 





1? The press has been greatly exercised of late by Members of Parliament who 
have not had the courage of their opinions— who have voted in opposition to their 
declared sentiments and conviction. These weak brethren have been spoken of 
as a modern species, the product of the caucuses. Any one who may choose to 


examine the Parliamentary proceedin 


in the days of Lord North’s premiership 


they may be found in brief in Walpole’s ‘Last Journals’) will soon satisfy 


himself that the /écheté at which we are so scandalised to-day is by no means — 


without precedent. Political human nature is, one fears, always pretty much the 


game : there will be some high-minded men, but a crowd of mercenary satellites. 
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ing, but choosing to let all go to 
the devil rather than lift a hand 
to stop the ruin. When the mis- 
chief was done, when America was 
lost beyond hope of recovery, when 
our arms had been disgraced and 
our means squandered, then, and 
not till then, opinion stood up 
strongly enough to overthrow this 
contemptible Government. One 
vigorous push, made in the early 
days of the war, might have avert- 
ed all our calamities. Capable 
statesmen would have come to 
terms with the Colonies before all 
was irremediably embroiled, or, if 
they had decided to wage war, 
would have carried iton with 
vigour. Lord North’s ministry 
understood neither how to make 
peace nor make war, They 
were allowed to continue in their 
ruinous course because Britain was 
in a cold fit. 

The cold fit is on us again now. 
We are in as unfortunate a condi- 
tion as can well be imagined. Un- 
questionably this condition is due 
to the incapacity and perversity of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. 
have ruined Ireland. They have 
brought shame and damage on us 
in South Africa. We are engaged 
in an unnecessary and meaningless 
warin Egypt, which has already 
been attended withimmenseslaugh- 
ter, and which bids fair to be more 
bloody than it has been. Our en- 
terprising general, whom we sent 
single-handed into the midst of the 
danger, has been basely deserted, 
and has died a hero’s death. We 
have been too late with every 
movement that we have made. 
No European nation is friendly 
to us, ith Russia we stand on 
the very brink of war, the dan- 
gerous situation being due alto- 

ether to the neglect of their duty 
y the Government in past years. 
Our trade is declining. Our re- 
venue is failing. And we are 
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taxed more heavily than we have 
béen for many years. 

If any one of the calamities 
above mentioned be compared with — 
the French Conspiracy Bill, it wilk 
be found to outweigh that Bill 
heavily ; how much more, then, 
must the sum of them outweigh 
it! Yet that astounding accumu- 
lation of injuries does not move — 
the country to action. Are we 
waiting as in Lord North’s days, 
until the empire has been actually 
rent asunder before we displace 
the authors of these troubles ? 

More than once we have heard 
it said that the country cannot be 
expected just now to interest itself 
in foreign or colonial affairs, be- 
cause the whole of the wage-earn- 
ing class are intent on confiscations 
and on changes in home legislation 
designed to improve their cond i- 
tion : when these shall be effected 
they will be ready again to care a 
little for our forei relations. 
But unfortunately these externalk 
matters will not wait. They press 
for solution ; and it does not rest 
with us to — they shall be 
dealt with. We must look to them 
when they present themselves, or 
encounter fearful consequences for 
neglecting them. And our work- 
ing people should recollect that 
the loss of our dominions and of 
our trade is not a subject which 
can be separated from that of work 
and wages. Lop off a member 
from the empire, close a market, 
and you destroy the source from 
which a proportion of the wages 
of the country is derived. Let us 
lose India, or any part of India; 
let us have India only hampered 
andoccupied by a severe war,—and 
it will soon be discovered how in- 
timately connected the affairs of 
Calcutta and Bombay are with 
those of Manchester and Birming- 
ham. We are heavily taxed now; 
we shall be taxed more heavily if 
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this Egyptian campaignbe suffered 
to drag longer as it is now doing. 
Heavy taxes must paralyse indus- 
tries. Therefore these foreign con- 
siderations. which seem to have 
such a far-away operation, are 
really of more importance to the 
working-men in London and Shef- 
field than all the confiscatory 
measures that can be devised, or 
all the inteferences with trade, 
for the purpose of giving advan- 
tages to the artisan. It is of 
no use to decree the confiscation 
of capital or profits when both 
have been made to disappear : the 
oyster will have gone, and it will 
be idle to make laws about the 
shells ! 

Day by day the public prints 
contain sad information concerning 
the numbers of the working classes 
that languish in our cities and 
towns unemployed. These unfor- 
tunates are victims of the incapa- 
city of the Government. They are 
out of work because our foreign 
affairs are so feebly and unintelli- 
gently conducted,—because thereis 
such dread of further serious detri- 
ment to commerce and industry, 
that capitalists decline to embark 
their fortunes in business until 
they can feel some confidence in 
the Ministers who direct our con- 
¢eerns. Their numbers will un- 
doubtedly increase unlesswe should 
have a change of Government. 
Leading men, to whom they have 
appealed for advice and help are 
suggesting emigration—a sadfinish 
this to all the flattering hopes that 
have been held out to workers. 
To emigrate is a serious thing toa 
workman, however little he may 
be encumbered ; to a man with a 
wife and family it isa step to be 
most carefully considered. We 
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should say that the plunge into 
the emigrant-ship should not. be 
taken until at least an attem 
had been tried to make things 
better at home by displacing the 
Ministers who have brought us to 
this pass. Men who are alread 
destitute of money, and of the 
means of earning money, cannot 
risk much if they bring about a 
change ; and achange which may 
secure them bread to eat must be 
of far more consequence to them 
than all the ransoming of property 
or nationalisation of land about 
which agitators rant. 

It is five years now since the 
present Government took office, 
promising peace, light burdens, 
and most beneficial reforms, We 
have had war ever since, we are 
cruelly taxed ; let the unemployed 
and the workers at half-time and 
low wages bear witness of how 
much they have been benefited 
by reforms. There can be no 
question, after this long experi- 
ence, that the promises made in 
1880 have not been kept, and 
that the country is being rapidly 
ruined, instead of being guided 
into ways of prosperity and peace. 
And yet the sufferers cannot rouse 
themselves sufficiently to stop the 
downward course by deter rages: 
the cause of it. Thus the ev 
goes forward, our artisans intent 
upon confiscation and a redistribu- 
tion of property, while they allow 
the property itself, which they are 
so anxious to’ appropriate, to be 
consumed and wasted by weak and 
stupid government, The cold fit 
continues. The hot fit will infal- 
libly come again—but probablynot 
till it is too late for prevention, 
and too late, too, for a prompt and 
thorough cure. 
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If anything has seemed certain 
for the last seven or eight years 
regarding the power and import- 
ance of European and Asiatic 
States, it is that Turkey has dwin- 
dled, and been forced so low as to 
have become of utter significance. 
Misgoverned, beaten, bankrupt, the 
Ottoman Empire has continued to 
exist, not because it was able to 
maintain itself, but because its ex- 
tinction, the gap that it would 
leave, threatens to be so incon- 
venient, that the presence of the 
exhausted state is preferred to the 
unknown ills which might present 
themselves if it were not. 
Europe has agreed that there shall 
be a Turkey on sufferance—a shorn, 
contemned, impecunious, and sub- 
missive Turkey. The Ottoman 
State has been her own enemy in 
the first place; but the nations 
have been hostile to her too, and 
very forward in hostility has been 
Britain of late years, denouncing 
and reviling her, and setting her 
enemies upon her. Nobody in 
these islands thought, probably, 
that Turkey could ever again be of 
any account ; she was only a thing 
to thank God on. 

But, somehow, as if to teach us 
how valueless are our dispositions 
and forecasts, and how enduring 
are great national tendencies, we 
see Turkey, not by any action of 
her own, but by the operation of 
forces which none of us can con- 
trol, raising her head once more as 
a nation not utterly insignificant 
—as one whose alliance may be 
well worth securing. Such a state 
of things might easily have been 
foreseen, if we had. not been wil- 
fully and obstinately blind to the 
perception of it ; for the elements 
out of which it has arisen are 


neither new nor hard to be dis- 
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THE IRONY OF KISMET. 


has a natural 


covered. 
enemy who is also England’s na- 


Turkey 


tural enemy and rival. She (that. 
is, Turkey) is conveniently situ- 
ated, and possesses many facilities 
—among the rest 4 numerous and 
brave army—for making -herself 
felt on that enemy’s frontier, if she 
had but the sinews of war where- 
with to make her other advantages 
available : but these sinews she 
has not. 

On the other hand, England, 
having the same natural enemy,. 
cannot for geographical reasons, 
easily make an pene on that 
enemy’s frontier, ‘Though she pos- 
sesses money, ships, arms, ammu- 
nition, stores, and brain-power to 
direct an attack, she is short of 
the man-power, without which all 
her other qualities are unavailing. 
She has got just what Turkey 
wants. Turkey has got just what 
Britain wants. ‘Together they can 
assail, with excellent chance of 
success, their common foe. Thus, 
in this regard, Turkey is the com- 

lement of England. These things 

eing so, are not the two nations 
pressed by a power of gravitation, 
as it were, to act together? The 
instinct of self-preservation must. 
impel both of them .in that direc- 
tion. We have Russia at the very 
gates of British India ; Turkey has. 
Russia on more than one frontier, 
watching only, as Turkey well 
knows, a favourable opportunity 
of taking another slice of the Otto- 
man Empire, perhaps Constantin- 
ople itself. 

The Turkish army, paid, clad, 
armed, and partly officered by the 
British, could attack Russia on the 
coasts of the Black Sea and on the 
Armenian frontier. This would 
weaken, perhaps paralyse, the 
Russian advance on Afghanistan, 
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and probably result in great advan- 
tages to both of the allies. The 
arguments for union are so patent 
and so strong that, sooner or later, 
it can hardly fail to take place. 
Objections to it there will be in 
lenty, but these will give way 
efore an obvious common interest. 
The vile Turk! The abhorred 
Turk! Yes; he is not altogether 
nice. But we Britons have at 
present great poverty of friends, 
and poverty makes one acquainted 
with strange bedfellows. This 
seems to be our fate whether we 
like it or not—to fight again along- 
side of the Turk. 
How we execrated and threat- 
ened the Turk some six or seven 
ears ago! How we patted the 
ussians on the back, and bade 
them go and punish the hated 
Mussulmans, praying that God 
might go with them! We al- 
lowed ourselves to run wild with 
indignation at the so-called Bul- 


rian atrocities, as if the Pur 
ad been a monster blackening an 

villifying the lives of surrounding 

populations, his innocent and gentle 


neighbours, We have since dis- 
covered that he, if not what we 
could wish him, is, at any rate no 
worse than Montenegrins, Servians, 
Bulgarians, and even Russians, 
They are all savages together ; but 
the Turk is the savage who can be 
of most service to us. It is the 
Turk’s good fortune that these 
things are so. It is the irony of 
Kismet. 

A remittance from Ahe British 
exchequer will set in motion in an 
incredibly short time a brave and 
obedient army already within 
measurable distance of the enemy’s 
frontier. All the heroic acts of 
Gazi Osman aud Gazi Muktar may 
be repeated on Russian crests, with 
this difference—viz., that whereas 
in 1877 these leaders performed 
their exploits in spite of the most 
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meagre transport, shortness of pay 
and provisions, deficient ammuni. 
tion, and an almost entire want of 
modern appliances, they would now 
operate well furnished in all thege 
respects. Let one only suppose 
what a boon it would be to the 
Turkish soldier to receive regular 
pay andhis daily ration! On such 
terms he will not only fight bravely, 
but he will fight cheerfully. He 
would have a chance of winnin 
such as has not fallen to him for 
many a year; and let him once 
begin to win—let him experience 
the glow of success—and he will 
assuredly take his charge out of 
the Russians. We have half-pay 
officers and young men in plenty 
already sufficiently instructed, or 
capable of being sufficiently in- 
structed, to partly officer the 
Turkish battalions, so that the 
latter may be brought up to the 
requirements of modern warfare, 
The movement will give employ- 
men to numbers of our idle youth 
and give us the almost ready-made 
army which we require, with a way 
open by which to launch it on the 
foe. Surely, then, the despised 
and execrated Turk has something 
to offer us in our need. If the 
lion once helped the mouse thirty 
years ago (we will say nothing of 
the leonine freaks during the last 
ten years), the mouse has got his 
chance at last, and may “ come out 
strong” now, as Mr Tapley used to 
sy, in aid of the hampered lion. 
hether Turkey may demand 
something besides revenge for the 
very material aid which her for- 
tune enables her to place at our 
disposal cannot now be divined ; 
but we must not grudge her any 
reasonable advantage. We must 
compose our faces as well as we 
can to do the behest of circum- 
stances. We must take our tonic 
without grimacing. It is Kismet, 
But to suppose the nation to be 
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never so clearly alive to the in- 
evitable call to hark back on’ the 
Turk, how is our Premier ever to 
accept the decree of fate,—how is 
he ever toschool his fe Ae and 
irrepressible tongue, so that he may 
takethe good which the gods pro- 
vide? How can he, after all his 
bittersayings and doings, even in 
the direst need receive help from 
the foully maligned Turk? How 
ean he have the face to do it? 
He has backed up Russia against 
the Turk. He has exhorted Europe 
to drive out the Turk bag and 
baggage. How can he ever accept 
aid from a Power which has been 
the subject of his bitter invective, 
of his most rabid denunciation ? 
Surely, even if Britain should be 
driven to strike hands with the 
Turk, Mr Gladstone must efface 
himself and get out of the way, in 
order that his followers, in making 
the new alliance, may not be con- 
founded by recollection of his in- 
jurious language! No ; this mode 
of arguing has no force whatever 
in regard to Mr Gladstone. He 
has the face to say or do anything 
at all which may for the moment 
sort with his own interest. If it 
will temporarily stave off disgrace 
and loss of place from himself to 
foregather with the Turk, all his 
professions and invectives notwith- 
standing, he will certainly take the 
Mussulman to his bosom as affec- 
tionately as if it were Bradlaugh 
himself. No inconsistency, no 
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eating of his own words, has ever 
been beyond his achievement where 
his own interest was to be served ; 
and we may rest satisfied that 
nothing of the kind ever will be 
allowed to interfere with thelgrati- 
fication of his desires. Of course, 
reconciliation with the Turk will 
not be pleasant. Mr Gladstone 
has to submit to an adverse for- 
tune, which even his practised 
spirit will probably find very 
galling. But retribution seems 
to haveset in upon him just now. 
He has been sowing the wind for 
five years, andhe has got at last a 
great whirlwind harvest. His sin 
has found him out. It is Kismet. 

The meaning of the vast breach 
made by the Ottom#h Turks into 
Europe will not be comprehended 
in this age. It is one of the t 
mysteries of history. They hada 
mission, no doubt, and the object 
of it will ‘be accomplished. ey 
are so placed in the world that 
the suppression of them is a very 
hard problem, and that in spite of 
their weakness and misgovernment 
they must at certain seasons be of 
some account among the nations. 
Wise statesmen will not fret over 
the consideration whether that is 
quite agreeable to them,—whether 
it is just what they would have 
chosen. They will recognise the 
Turkish Empire as a patent, if a 
difficult, fact, and endeavour to 
make the best of things as they 
find them. 


A FORGOTTON HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


How curiously “the silver 
streak” has vanished from among 
our household words! The time 
was—it is hardly fifteen years ago 
—when this expression was under- 
stood to convey in little a whole 
chapter of circumstances,all strong- 
ly favourable to the security, the 


peace, and the continuous prosper- 
ity of these islands, “ Happy 
England !” was the apostrophe 
forced from admiring minds who 
had had the privilege of contem- 
plating the innumerable blessings 
which the streak was to insure to 
us. What has become of this 
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fabric of a vision? The streak 
runs, of course, very much as it 
hasdone for ages past ; but the 
security, the peace, the prosperity, 
where are they? The reality is 
unfortunately a very different sort 
of thing. For instead of these 
alluring fancies we have a state 
of continuous war, alarm for the 
safety-of our capital, military 
writers urging the turn-out of our 
citizens en masse for the protection 
of our hearths and homes, crushing 
taxes, failing trade, forced idleness 
of our working population. One 
can understand full well why the 
authors of the silver-streak phan- 
tasma should find it convenient to 
be reticent about it just now ; but 
there is no reason whatever why 
persons.whose hands are clear of 
the cheat should refrain from call- 
ing John Bull’s attention to the 
shameful artifice by which he was 
lulled into a false security. 

The silver-streak trick is entitled 
to a place among the Curiosities of 
Politics because it is shrewdly sus- 
pected to have been an inven- 
tion of a notorious dealer in 

hrases who is largely responsible 
or the events, diametrically op- 
posed to those guaranteed by the 
streak, which “Happy England” 
has had to undergo. It seems a 
wonderful contradiction that the 
simple believer in quiet inoffensive 
home-life, “the world forgetting, 
by tlie world forgot,” should be 
found wrangling and striving all 
over the earth, making light not 
only of streak, but of seas and 
oceans, when they stand between 
him and his opponent, embroiled 
in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, 
without a friend in the: world. 
Yes ; but if we remember that the 
silver-streak theory was put for- 
ward to serve a temporary purpose, 
and to be put aside when that 
— was served, there will 

less to marvel at in the vari- 
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ance between prospectus and ont. 
come. eh 
Happy England, at present, in. 
stead of having all her innocent 
regards concentrated within the 
limits of her four seas, enjoys the 
inexpressible felicity of being goy- 
erned by Mr Gladstone—a ve 
different thing. We pointed ont 
in these papers, a year or two 
since, that Mr Gladstone, being of 
the nature not of a necessary of 
life but of a luxury, would have to 
be paid for ata iuxurious price, 
There have been some shadows 
cast before already in the shape of 
income-tax, but this year we shal} 
probably have such an instalment. 
of the little bill as will show us 
the terms on which “the first 
statesman of this or of any age” 
will condescend to occupy himself 
with our affairs. Paying away 
heavy sums of money is never 
leasant, even when fair value has 
een received for them; but in 
our case, it is to be feared, we are 
going to pay for positive losses 
and injuries, and to pay through 
the nose. 
Did not somebody—a seer more 
worthy of credit than the silver- 
streak quack—predict that Mr 
Gladstone would shake the em. 
pire to its centre? Well, we are 
vibrating all over in a most alarm- . 
ing way, and unhappily, a ma- 
jority of us appear not to discern 
what the throes all mean. They 
will not stop the quakings that 
are going on at their expense. 
There has been plenty of time in 
which to judge of the real course 
of things, because Mr Gladstone 
has been in office now five years, 
and a survey of his achievments 
not only fails to discover any good 
that he has done, but leaves us 
perplexed as to the evil—uncer- 
tain when we may know the 
worst. And he is allowed to 
flounder on. 
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He has brought so manv fresh 
troubles upon us during the last 
three years, that the Irish muddle 
reads Hike quite an old story. And 

et it is not old nor past ; we must 

ear more of it before the cessa- 
tion of other troubles will leave us 
at all at leisure to return to its 
weary tangle. Meanwhile, the 
piece of botched work, his Irish 
performance, is worthy of remem- 
brance as part of Mr Gladstone’s 
contribution to the happy England 
of the silver streak. 

The Premier, before he had quite 
reduced Ireland to her present 
condition, waged a very discredit- 
able war, and retreated after re- 
ceiving a considerable check, in 
South Africa, when Boers had in- 
vaded British territory. It must 
have occurred to him while he was 
there disgracing us that the fron- 
tiers of the British Empire consist 
of a vast number of streaks, not all 
silver ones, and that the boundaries 
of this little island form by no 
means the limits of British interests 
and anxieties. Before that Trans- 
vaal scandal was fully developed, 
he had us involved in a war in 
Egypt which has lasted three years, 
growing everyyear more expensive, 
and showing no sign that its con- 
clusion is approaching. This war, 
too, has been full of scandals. 
Happy England ! 

Even the Egyptian complication, 
however, is exceeded in its inaus- 
picious character by the blundering 
and worse than blundering—by the 
wilful inattention to British inter- 
ests—which has caused us to stand 
at disadvantage, face to face with 
Russia, on the borders of Afghan- 
istan. We are preparing against 
invasion, but the silver streak is 
no defence. The enemy is not 
coming to us by way of the sea. 
We stand almost without a friend 
in the world, and the impending 
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war is one of the gravest that our 
empire has ever had to face. 

o us of the Conservative party 
who did what we could, while 
there was yet time, to avert the 
horrible struggle, thought of this 
war issad enough ; but what must 
it be to those who, deluded by 
words of peace and the promise of 
light burdens, have been instru- 
mental in upholding the Minister 
who has brought affairs to this 
pass! Hideous in his war-paint, 
stained with blood from head to 
heel, he can no longer keep up the 
smooth fancies about retrenchment , 
and universal goodwill. His veil 
is off, and all men may now see to 
what a prophet they trusted. 


‘¢There, ye wise saints, behold your 
Light, your Star,— 

Ye would be dupes and victims; and 
ye are. 

Is it enough? or must I, while a 
thrill 

Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat 
you still?” 


That is a question of immense 
moment at the present time. Have 
the deluded ones been led far 
enough on the paths of shame and 
ruin? Will they shake themselves 
free of the destructive influence, 
or will they postpone the confes- 
sion of their fault until the storm 
of blood, which nofv only impends, 
shall have burst upon us and upon 
Europe and Asia? There is no 
magic streak which can give us 
security. If we would escape, we 
must look for capable heads and 
firm hearts. Every year as it 
comes finds us involved in darker 
troubles than before. Every year 
up to the present it has seemed to 
us that the cnp was full,—that the © 
nation would endure no more tam- 
pering with its honour and inter- 
ests. Yet the word that can save 
ns is not spoken. 

D 
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SOCIAL SCHISM IN IRELAND, 


One of the most curious pheno- 
mena in modern British politics 
is the complete dissociation which 
we see between the masses of the 
Irish people and the substantial 
and educated classes, from among 
whom might be expected to come 
their guides and teachers. It must 
have puzzled many a student of 
Lever and other popular Irish 
novelists to find an absence not 
only of the clannish devotion and 
absolute self-effacementwhich have 
been shown to us as characterising 
the dependent classes, but of even 
the slightest reciprocation of feel- 
ing or of obligation. Where do 


we ever find in real life a Danny 
Mann, a Mickey Free, or a retainer 
like that poor Joe who spent his 
last breath in executing a view- 
halloo to — hischief’sunfeeling 


fancy ? According to the accounts 
which reach us, the substantial 
classes do not exercise the slightest 
influence over the lower orders— 
they have lost touch of them alto- 
gether. Not that the people do 
without leaders. There are none 
in the world to whom chiefs are 
more necessary—they are so fond 
of oratory and of combinations. 
But the leaders certainly do not 
come now from among the old 
feudal or blue-blooded houses. A 
ticket-of-leave man ora mongrel 
from America is accepted, where 
a Milesian of twenty quarterings 
would not find a listener. 
Probably this severance between 
natural leaders and natural follow- 
ers is attributable to faults on both 
sides. 
have descended to such a depth 
of helplessness and insignificance 
without some grievous neglect of 
opportunities (to use no stronger 
term) on their part. Perhaps it 
was a sense of this neglect, and 


The lords of the soil cannot. 


not a mere enjoyment of their 
miserable case, which animated © 
Mr Bright when he pointed with 
such relish to “landlords flyin 
for their lives.” Let the fault lie 
where it may, the severance is a 
fact much to be deplored. If the 
natural leaders could in any degree 
regain their ascendancy, something 
would be secured in the direction 
of civilisation and order. What is 
wanted is social amalgamation, not 
political change. This truth is not 
perceived by the Irish in general— 
at any rate, it is not attended to; 
there are so many agitators and 
other adventurers both in Ireland 
and in Britain who live and thrive 
by keeping Irish society distracted. 

et to the impartial observer it 
must be apparent that our politi- 
cal tinkering only makes matters 
worse ; and that if good is ever to 
come, it must grow out of some 
social reunion. It may seem most 
absurd to speak of such a reunion 
while the rabid rancour of the 
lower classes against the higher 
is daily furnishing so many tales 
of violence and mutiny. Yet, if 
nobody will risk a word on the 
subject for fear of being laughed 
to scorn, one great means of ameli- 
oration will be lost sight of alto- 
| ene Ny is certainly not 
esirable, however unpromising the 
prospect of healing may at present 
look. Unless the Irish pictures 
drawn for us by masters in fiction 
be simply and wholly untrue, there 
is a deep fountain of clannish 
veneration in the Irish character 
which, if it could ever be made 
to flow in natural channels again, 
might tend to tranquillise that un- 
happy land. 

This is a generation of missions, 
—missions every whither—to the 
heathen, to the fallen, to the ig- 
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norant, to the intemperate, to the 
heedless, to the criminal. Is it 
absolutely impossible that a mis- 
sion to reclaim and reconcile the 
disaffected Irish could have any 
success? Certainly it would start 
most disadvantageously if it should 
roclaim hostility to any of the 
avourite ideas by which the Irish 
mind is at present poisoned. Eng- 
lish oppression, home-rule, no 
rents, may be subjects never ad- 
verted to, and yet a good deal may 
be done through other, and seem- 
ingly unconnected, agencies, to dis- 
pose the mind towards ways of 
eace. ‘Ihe movement which 
ather Matthew originated and 
sustained is an example of what 
has been here suggested. It had 
nothing whatever ostensibiy to do 
with the cries and questions which 
were rending society ; and Pha no 
one will deny that it did for the 
time compose and divert the 
thoughts from the ever-gnawing 
political griefs, and induce a 
healthier condition of the national 
mind. 

The missionaries should be, un- 
doubtedly, the banished lords, the 
batonless chiefs, the disinherited 
princes of the Irish name. The 
service is one of trouble, danger, 
and at first probably of small re- 
ward, Yet the hereditary chiefs 
are they who would gain by any 
success that might ensue, and who 
are reflected on now by reason of 
the abnormal situation in which 
they stand. Efforts of theirs to 
win the ears of their countrymen 
in Ireland would most likely be 
disappointing unless they should 
chance to be men of special ability, 
or they could hit on a banner as 
attractive as Father Matthew’s. 
But in Britain or in the colonies 
the goodwill of the Irishman is 
more accessible than it is at home. 
There, if any would lay themselves 
out to court and to instruct him, 
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an impression’ might, with perse- — 
verance and patierce, be made, 
the effects of which might spread - 
in time to Erin herself. Whether 
men of ancient line have sufficient 
fortitude to undertake the weary 
business, which must be for a lon 
time toiled in against the hill, is 
much to be doubted. Still they 
are the men who should be able 
to make a good impression if any 
can. 


‘‘Viri molles aditus et tempora notant;” 


and to them of right belongs the 
adventure, which, difficult though 
it be; they ought not to transfer to 
others. 

There probably never was, since 
the mere began, a parallel state of 
things to that which is now to be 
be seen in Ireland. Revolutions of 
course there have been in plenty}; 
but they have been in other cases 
carried out to the extent of estab- 
lishing (for good or for ill) a new 
state of things. In Ireland, how- 
ever the revolution is by the power 
of the United Kingdom stopped 
short of violent seizures of goods 
and offices; but the protecting , 
power which does not tolerate a 
complete revolution, does not, on 
the other hand, —— uphold 
the state of things which revolu- 
tionists desire to overthrow. It 
favours revolution until it is com- 
ing to extremities, then it steps in 
and forbids the final catastrophe. 

The weakness and incapacity of 
the Government are, however, ad- 
ditional proofs that those Irishmen 
who, in the nature of things, ought 
to lead, should do something for 
themselves. They have been treat- 
ed with great cruelty and injustice, 
and England has stood supinely by 
and seen the injustice done ; but, 
possibly, she would not have been 
so indifferent if she had seen Irish- 
men of birth and property a little 
more ready to help themselves, 
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Whatever little energy they show- 
ed was expended in the directien of 
. resisting unjust legislation, and of 
forming associations avowedly hos- 
tile to the masses of the people. 
What is here advocated is, that 
they should take the field as the 
oe leaders. Irishmen, who, 

y their merit, have brought hon- 
our upon their, native land, must 
surely have some influence with 
their countrymen; and, be this 
little or be it great, they ought to 
use it for good.A distinguished sol- 
dier or sailor,a successful pleader or 
author, an artist, a keen sportsman, 
a traveler, might find plenty to say 
to his countrymen which, without 
trenching on the distracting fields 
of politics and religion, would find 
a ready and appreciative audience. 
And thus might be begun some 
amicable correspondencewhich may 
result in time in complete rapport. 
Traitors and low adventurers, ex- 
citing to violence and sedition, can 
win the Irish; why should not 
educated and talented men be able 
to do the same? Because, as we 
shall be told, the subject makes all 
the difference : they love to hear 
of outrage and rebellion, of wrongs 
and vengeance,and will be preached 
to about these by low fellows when 
they would not tolerate the most 

ifted man on any other subject. 

e, however, decline to believe 
that there is only one subject on 
which Irishmen can be interested. 
There are many non-political 
themes on which it would be pos- 
sible to rivet their attention, and 
through which they might be be- 
guiled of their goodwill. 

This exhortation is, as was said 
above,a mere venture, and intended 
only asa hint. If nothing in the 
direction which it recommends be 

racticable, no great harm can 
Save been done by so gently stir- 


of Politics. 


ring the question ; and if anyth' 
though never so little, may be dong 


with effect, it would be a derelic. 


tion of duty to hold one’s peace, 
It is abundantly plain that hope 
of amelioration through ol 
there can be none as lon 


as 
. the present Government may ‘hold 


office. They have only intensified 
the elements of strife which, before 
their day, were threatening the 
commonwealth. The more, then, 
help from without fails, the more 
willing should true Irishmen feel 


to fall back upon and put forth — 


their own best efforts—not to be 
overcome of evil. There must be 
seven thousand men left who have 
not gone wild on political subjects; 
and of these may be made a leaven 
that shall soften many minds until 
a great company be leavened. 


As the beginning of a rapproche- 
ment such as we have been advo- 
cating, nothing could be imagined 
of greater promise than the visit 


to Ireland of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, which, as we goto 
press, is proceeding so satisfac- 
torily. The event is most auspi- 
cious, and will, let us hope, be 
followed up by persons who, if 
they come far behind their Royal 
Highnesses in influence, may yet 
tread the same path with excellent 
effect. Loyalty is not dead—that 
is clear ; but it requires to be led 
into anew and a proper channel. 
The Royal personages can be re 
ceived and listened to with every 
token of loyal affection without 
allusion being made to vexed po- 
litical questions, and that, too, in 
regions which were supposed to 
be entirely under control of the agi- 
tators. It has been a brave and 
successful progress ; and it has met 
with the success which its courage 
deserved. It is a hint to the wise. 
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THE MINISERY OR THE COUNTRY : WHICH SHALL WE SAVE ? 


Every Briton understands with- 
out coaching why Mr Gladstone’s 
Administration must avoid a war 
with Russia at any price which it 
may be possible to make this coun- 
try pay. The very fact of actual 
war must absolutely crush the 
reputation of the British Gov- 
ernment, which therefore instinc- 
tively endeavours, by every ex- 
pedient known to it, to put off 
the coming collision. By every 
expedient known to it, we have 
said, — because the Government 
would appear to be ignorant of 
the one means by which the ques- 
tion at issue may be, or might have 
been, most readily solved—name- 
ly, that of taking up a clear and 
definite position, maintaining it 
immovably, and by standing thor- 
oughly prepared for any result 
which such firm attitude might en- 
tail. 

Lord Beaconsfield, while he was 
in office, foresaw, with the pre- 
science of a true statesman, the 
struggle which must inevitably 
occur somewhere on the frontier 
of British India, whenever the 
Russians should be able to make 
their way thither. He took im- 
portant steps for the attainment 
of British security in such a case, 
and he projected further measures. 
He had secured Candahar, and 
had decided upon connecting it 
with British India by a railway. 
His plans, if they had been carried 
out, would probably have enabled 
us to speak with our enemies in 
the gate at this moment without 
‘confusion,—at the least, they 
would have given us every possi- 
ble advarttage of position and of 
preparation, and have left us no 
ground for .self-reproach- in any 
event. The present Administra- 
tion decided, soon after acceding to 


office, to reverse the precautionary 
acts of their predecessors, to retire 
from our points of vantage, and to 
leave our destiny entirely to the 
chapter of accidents, e crisis 
has come. We are altogether un- 
prepared. for it. In proof of what 
we advance, we refer our readers 
to the clear and convincing letters 
published in the ‘Times’ newspaper 
during March and April by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir E. B. Hamley. 
These communications have been 
justified by events, as far as events 

ave gone. The letter of 18th 
April shows plainly what we sur- 
render if we allow the Ameer to 
give up Penj-deh. We shall by so 
doing enable two columns of the 
Russians to advance by the valleys 
of the Kuskh and Heri-Rud, and 
to “maintain throughout perfect 
co-operation and communication.” 
These letters contain not only valu- 
able information,but warnings also, 
from an expert, which the nation 
would do well to take to heart. 
The Government sees, no doubt, 
that it is condemned already in 
the moment when hostilities fairly 
commence. No wonder, then, that 
by all the many shifts which it is 
so fond of, it should be endeavour- 
ing, heart and soul, to avert, dur- 
ing its lifetime. the sentence on it- 
self which a war will involve, : 

So it is clear enough why the 
Ministry should be willing to pay, 
ruinously to the nation, for peace. 
What is by no means clear—what 
it is most difficult to understand— 
is why the nation should pay ruin- 
ously in order that the Ministry 
may escape perdition. That is a 
curiosity in politics. 

We write with full knowledge 
that, whether we parley or fight, 
we must do either at a great dis- 
advantage; for (to say nothing for 
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the present of former and deliberate 
acts contrary to the best interests 
of the nation) it is certain that 
within the last few weeks our ad- 
versaries have been allowed to 
encroach on us so as to give them 
a most appreciable ascendancy in 
the disputes which are yet to come 
—an ascendancy moral and strate- 
gical. But our position is becom- 
ing every day worse ; and the price 
we shall have to pay for temporary 
peace, or the severity of the alter- 
native war, increases in geometrical 
proportion to the lapse of time. 

It has always been a boast of 
the party which follows Mr Glad- 
stone, that it posseses the secret of 
keeping this country in profound 
and perfect peace, Wars, it says, 
are the games of unprincipled Tory 
administrations, who undertake 
them, not because they are neces- 
sary, but because they favour party 
views. Single-minded Liberals, 
who love peace for its own sake, 
will always steer the country clear 
of quarrels and warfare. Whether 
Mr Gladstone has lost his wand ; 
whether the wand, being still with 
him has lost its power ; or whether 
the whole story about preserving 
peace was a wilful delusion,—cer- 
tain it is that we have -been vexed 
with wars ever since that minister 
of peace took our affairs in hand 
—a sufficiently damaging fact for 
his capacity or his honesty, one of 
the two. He has on more than one 
occasion with difficulty escaped the 
censure of the House of Commons; 
and he has not escaped the censure 
of consistent and impartial men. 
Lord Salisbury has pointedly and 
effectively described our condition 
under his rule. In acknowledgin 
an address towards the end of April 
his lordship says: ‘“‘ Our prospects 
darken every day, and our destinies 
are at the mercy of the irresolute 
purposes of a divided Cabinet, 
whose existence is only prolonged 


by the partisan fidelity of a 4 


ity, of which one-half disapproves 


their policy, and the other half 


loudly censures their conduct of — 


affairs.” i 


Two things, then, are in the 


highest degree to be dreaded : 1st, 
that he will (though not perhaps 
instantly) flounder into war with 
Russia; 2d, that by the time war 
is fairly declared, he will have been 
tricked and bullied out of more 
than the whole stake originally 
contended for, And these two 
things do not of themselves show 
our whole danger. We have an 
ally in this quarrel, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. Mr Gladstone has 
acquired a somewhat evil notoriety 
by a readiness to desert our allies; 
and things point very persistently 
to the conclusion that the Ameer is 
to be deserted as others have been. 


For to speak of the dishonour of ' 


this, which requires no exposition, 
we must suffer very material loss if 
the military power of the Afghan 
State be turned against us. This 
is a most imminent danger con- 
cerning which the country ought 
to stir itself immediately. 

The dread of war itself has 
naturally caused the dread of 
preparing for war ; for with what 
face can that overseer make pro- 
vision who assures us that arma- 
ments will never be wanted? He 
might, it is true, if he were pru- 
dent, make assurance doubly sure, 
by being at any rate secured 
against an untoward turn of events. 
But it is by no means Mr Glad- 
stone’s practice to take a bond of 
fate. He hazards all upon one 
cast, and when that fails him down, 
he goes. It never seems to strike 
him that the confidence and_ar- 


rogance which the enemy cannot | 


fail to acquire through his irreso- 
lution and refining are formidable 
hindrances to composition of quar- 
rels. It is always to be desired 
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that your enemy should respect 
you. We find that our adversary, 
whatever may have been the mind 
in which he started with his bold 
robbery, now feels supreme con- 
tempt for us, and is impressed with 
the conviction that hecan beat and 
humiliate us. He may turn out to 
be in error, but he will certainly 
fight none the worse because he 
has been made to believe in his 
ability to overcome us, 

Overcome us in the field he will 
not. After suffering, perhaps, some 
initial defeats, and after a bloody 
and tedious war, in which we shall 
be compelled to put out all our 
strength, we shall probably con- 
vince Holy Russia that we 
are not a Power to be lightly 
encountered, nor to leave our 
adversary without a mark on him 
by way of souvenir. It is of 
no use, however, to say that to 
Russia now, when our Ministers 
have been doing so much to inspire 
her with quite acontrary belief— 
and she will not be convinced even 
by facts with great promptitude. 
Any person who may have studied 
the history of our Egyptian cam- 
paigns must be only to well aware 
of the strain we have experi- 
enced in keeping the war going 
in that quarter, and he will have 
no difficulty in understanding how 
heinously unprovided we are for 
entering upon a quarrel with a 
Power like Russia. We have called 
out our Reserves and Militia, it is 
true; but to what does that amount? 
It simply sets free a few regiments 
now serving at home for service 
in the theatres of war. Suppos- 
ing these regiments to be of full 
strength, and their men to be of 
good quality (points on which it is 
to be feared no confidence can be 
felt), they will still be but a hand- 
ful as compared with the troops 
which Russia can bring into the 
field. Our chance was in setting 


~ 


upon the enemy before he had 
brought his forces up in strength 
to the Afghan boundary/; but that 
chance has been lost. We must 
not look for any great success ; 
we must be satished if we escape 
disaster, until the energy which 
we can put forth when in earnest, 
and the undoubtedly great resources 
of our nation, may have operated to 
the furnishing forth of our armies, 
and to the manifestation of our- 
selves as a fighting nation, which 
inevitably are brought about after 
a year ortwo of war. Russia will 
probably be exhausted by the time 
Mngland is fairly devoted to the 
struggle. 

As regards our navy, though 
that is not what it should be, as is 
manifest from the discussions re- 
garding it which are now pending 
in Parliament, yet our, adversary 
is in that respect no better off than 
ourselves.. We may hope that (as 
happened during the wars of the 
French Revolution) the navy may 
be able to keep up our reputation 
as a martial people until such times 
as our army, having been at last 
brought to a strength and efficiency 
befitting our place in Europe, may 
take up the running and give the 
final stroke to our insvlent foe, 

There is no doubt that, prestige, 
being of so much consequence as it 
is both to England and Russia in 
the East, it will be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to compose this . 
quarrel without fighting. Fight- 
ing may be postponed for the pre- 
sent by England consenting to dis- 
honourable terms. These dishon- 
ourable terms there is no doubt 
that our Ministers will be ready to 
accede to for a truce (it will only 
be a truce), but it must at least be 
for the nation to decide whether it 
will endure the humiliation of mak- 
ing concessions to an insolent foe, 
and of breaking faith with and de- 
serting another ally.. When the 
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Government are known to be mean 
and paltry in their views, and to 
have ends of their own to serve 
which are directly opposed to the 
interests and honour of the nation, 
it behoves our people to exercise a 
pressure as strong and as persistent 
as it can be made upon a Cabinet 
lying under such injurious suspi- 
cions.- There may be reasons why 
a change of Government should not 
at this moment take place ; but 
these must be reasons also why the 
Government should be kept under 
the watchful control of the nation. 
And, most undoubtedly, the crisis 
in which we now find ourselves, 
end how it may, ought not for a 
moment to be lost sight of by the 
public until they have provided 
against a repetition of such compli- 
cations by ejecting from office the 
mean-spirited faction who have so 
involved us. 

We remember to have heard of 


an incident which occurred on the. 


race-ground at Kingston, Jamaica, 
and which frequently recurs to our 
attention because it illustrates ex- 
actly -the attitude taken by Mr 
Gladstone in all his many foreign 
disagreements. Two  jet-black 
sportsmen had come to the course 
arm-in-arm as good friends, but 
some contrariness having suddenly 
taken one of them, they were 
engaged in a contention which 
entertained a very large company 
. between the heats. The exasper- 


ated negro, at the time when | 


informant first became cognisant wa 
of the quarrel, was pouring out his — 


soul in no measured or choice terms 
against his late comrade, who eyj. 
dently desired peace at any price, 
and who met the objurgations by 
exclaiming, “ You mean it, sar? 
You mean it?” Upon this, the 
assailant not only repeated every. 
thing that had been advanced dero- 
gatory to his friend’s honour, but 
proceeded to involve his friend’s 
father, mother, sister, brother,“ and 
ebrybody dat belangs to for you' 
dam famly,” in one sweeping male. 
diction. Still the other demanded, 
“You mean it, sar? You mean 
it?” A threat to “mash all him 
blassed bones” produced only the 
same exclamation. And at last, 
just as they were clearing the course 
for next race, the poor ensuer of 
peace, having been knocked down 
and trampled on, was seen rising 
from the ground with bleeding 
mouth and nose, and heard falter- 
ing as the bell rang,“ You mean 
it sar? You mean it?” 


P. 8.—Since going to press, we 
have learned that the country is 
to be called upon for a credit of 
eleven milions. We hope and 
trust that the House of Commons 
will insist upon being fully in- 
formed as to the ends for which 
this money is to be employed before 
consenting to so large a demand. 





' For you means your in Jamaica jargon. So for me is mine, for him, his,&e. 
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